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World Conditions 'Hopef. ul Signs for Improvement |\Output of Minerals \Fyyther Increase Ptent Applications||neome of Farms 
In Industry Are Seen by Mr. Doak Reduced in Alaska | Fewer in Number ‘ 
| In Funds of Land | Is Estimated at 


Retard Recovery, [Rush During 1930, Traced 
| ° ush During 1930, Traced to owes 
Banks Is Advised Unemployment, Is Believed Nearly 7 Billions 








Production for 1931 Estimated 
At 12 Millions, Interior 
Department Announces 


Upward Trend in Employment Holds 


romise for New Year, 


‘Sligh 
Says Mr. Lamont | ' " To Have Terminated 





Series of Financial Crises 
Abroad During 1931 Pre-. 
vented Recuperation in| 
America, He Declares 





‘Catastrophe’ Halted 
By Debt Moratorium 





Outlook Is More Encouraging 
Than at Any Time in the 
Last Two Years, Secretary 
Of Commerce States 


By Wiliam N. Doak 


He Says 


Secretary of Labor 


ECAUSE of continued unsettled indus-, traceable to their services in field, camp 0 


trial conditions in the country ‘gen-| 


erally since I came into office as Secre- 


tary of Labor, I have made no attempt 
at prophecy concerning the nature or 
time of the change which certainly, sooner 
or later, is to come. I may now say, how- 
ever, at the close of the present year that 
there are some signs of hope set along 
the roadsides. 

There has been a slight upward turn in 
the employment rate. Added to this the 
wholesale and retail prices have decreased 
in some cases materially, and this, of 
course, in some slight degree at least, he%ps 
to relieve the tenseness of things. 

Employers and employes seem to be able 
in a large measure to retain cordial rela- 


and in addition the Service has been in- 


strumental 


in securing work for many, | 


many thousands of other veterans. | 


securing of work for those who saw war| about $13,800,000, the 
service, the Employment Director, John plained. 


In the general field of exnployment the 


A. Alpine, and his assistants, acting with | 


the other employment services, have been | 1931, 
able to put many thousands of the unem- Alaskan mining industry as a whole was 
| slowed down, and the search for ore de- 
| posits and the development 
}other than gold mines, was suspended or | 
materiaily curtailed. 
follows in full text: 


ployed in working positions. 

The Conciliation Service, of which Hugh 
L. Kerwin is the director, has heen suc- 
cessful in its work of adjusting difficulties 
between employers and employes in those | 
cases which have been brought to the 
Conciliation Service for consideration and 


$100,000, coal at over $550,000, and other 
r | minerals valued at nearly $300,000 com- 

ain le . jcath* prised the total Alaskan mineral produc- 
barracks. These are the dished ones, tion, valued in all at over $12,000,000, dur- 
ing 1931, the Department of the Interior 
announced Jan. 


OLD valued at over $9,000,000, copper 
at almost $2,000,000, silver at nearly 


i. 


The 1930 output aggregated in value 


Department ex- 


As a result 
according 


in 
the 


business conditions 
Department, 


of 
to the 


| 


of mines, | 


The announcement | 


The Department of the Interior an-/} 


| Senate Subcommittee Adds 


25 Millions to Measure 
Passed by House, After 
Hearings on Proposal 


Opposition Is Voiced 


To Mortgage Holiday 


Record of Delinquency and 
q h 

Foreclosures Said to Have 

Followed Publicity Given 


To Suggested ‘Moratorium’ 


/ apparently have given up this pastime, 


l NEMPLOYED men who in 1930 turned 
to inventing during their idle hours 


for applications for patents, which 
achieved a “banner period” in 1930, have 
declined during the first 11 months of 
1931, the Patent Office, Department of | 
Commerce, announced Dec. 31. 

Technical staffs, which had time on their | 
hands at the beginning of the depression 
to improve mechanisms, seem to have | 
caught up with their schedule, the an- | 
nouncement says. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Patent applications, which increased | 
substantially in the first half of the last | 
two years, have decreased in the past year, | 
according to Commissioner Thomas E. | 
Robertson of the Commerce Department's | 
Patent Office. The records show that the 


first part of 1930 was the “banner” period 


Gross Value of All Products’ 
Shows Drop of 5 Billions 
In 2 Years, Says Federal 
Farm Economist 


Agriculture Solvent, 


Declares Mr. Olsen 
Country Banks and Business 
Communities Past Worst 


Troubles, He States in Re- 





nounces, through advance statements pre- 
pared by the Alaskan branch of the Geo- 
logical Survey, that mines in Alaska are 


view of 1931 Conditions 
















settlement. 
I think I may say that there is a glim- 


tions. There is a marked willingness in 
each group to recognize that in this time 


Additional capital $125,000,000 for 


for the office, and that it was not until 
December, 1930, that any appreciable de- | 


By Robert P. Lamont of A preliminary estimate indicates that 


f{ Commerce of depression, maintenance of peace in| mer of light on the hilltop ahead of us|estimated to have produced minerals| Federal land banks instead of $100,000,000| crease in applications took place. the gross incc . ' : 
+ tied a , .._| industry is an essential. which I do not think wil be put out, and| valued at $12,010,000 . 1931 as against |a@S approved by the House will be recom-| For the first 11 months of 1931, patent this oe > ; oe wee farm products 
Business has continued under the Z| The United States Employment Service my hope also is that its illu-inating power | $13,812,000 in 1930. The total value of | mended by the Senate Banking and Cur- applications totaled 13,336 compared with | S year wi je not more than $6,920,- 
fluence of the world-wide economic — | within the last few months acting with the will grow greater. The door of prosperity|the mineral output of Alaska since 1880 is| tency subcommittee which has been hold- 82,461. applications a year ago and 82,474 | 000,000, a drop of $2,380,000,000 from 1930 
pression, which has ——,. be- | Veterans’ Organization, has been success- somewhere is open. I hope, anc I may say | approximately $641,000,000. The figures for | ing hearings on the House bill (H. R., in 1929. — ‘entifi ; ,| and of almost $5,000,000,000 from 1929, 
broadened in the past year chiefly | ful in securing work for more than 10,000 I believe, that the American people before | 1931, which are preliminary estimates and | 6172). This announcement was made Dec., Although there is no eee “a. | Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of 
cause of foreign influences. Most of our disabled veterans of the World War, that very long will find their way to it and| consequently subject to revision, are taken | 3! by Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, | available, Commissioner Robertson be- . 


ulties could have been cor- 
rected prior to this time had it not been 
for the destructive effect upon our own 
of a series of financial crises 


Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, said in a radio address Dec, 
31 summarizing the year in agriculture. 


domestic diffic pass 


is veterans whose disability is directly over its threshold. from the Geological Survey's annual re- | Chairman of the subcommittee, following | lieves there has been a very definite cor- 
: — = — —= = port on the mineral resources of Alaska, | the hearings and subsequent executive ses- | 


sions of the committee. 


Tariff May Be Place 


9 


9 


_ [Continued on Page Column 2.) 


























economy ian alae ‘New Chinese Regime Halts [Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] Aside from the addition of $25,000,000 | oe — sin, Moan aa na ee a. pa 
abroad. In the early — ann re E ° e li Pl ee in capital, the House gh A aaa Orhe e e cline He added hieeur that @ Sa a 
istinct recuperativ 5 ‘ = ‘tra-te ¢ y ically hanged, Mr. Carey said. ne I ‘ d . i saison 9 waee 
: ee an wpe ae mare than seasonal uxtra-territoriality -_ Intrinsic Worth $25:000,000 corr g be recommended spe- Restriction mpose better, conditions in 1932 is not an “empty 
proportions in industrial output, accom- Ahead of Tax an Abolition of the extra-territorial rights | P cifically in connection with a provision for | - os ce enact prices and land values 
panied by increased employment and im- 9 held in China by foreign governments, | e further extension of installment  pay- | QO ¢ ; t P d t ~ ee ta gage reached very low levels and 
provement in security markets. which was to take place on Jan. 1, has Of Bank Holdines ments on farm mortgages, which had been | n LONVIC ro ucts ie ke to profit by any favor- 
Gains in the principal industries produc- Sa S S eaker Garner been indefinitely postponed by the new a contemplated originally, he pointed out. | . a pments. 
ing consumers’ goods were pronounced, and | Cantonese regime being organized at ° e Moratorium Plan Opposed B Q tl r Declares Agriculture Solvent 
these were subsequently held to a greater cere Nanking, according to cables received at B . { Vy luation'| Opposition to any so-called “morato- ecomes pera ve “The country banks and business com- 
extent than were those in the heavy mmaue | ] ;F M : I the Department of Commerce and made asis 0 a | rium" provision on. Federal Land Bank munity are, it is hoped, past ‘their worst 
tries. Fie Capes me enn Gercaped | Declares Former Measure Is ae nee. a. The announcement fol- aad ar | loans to farmers was voiced by four presi | 1 aaa e I manne antl Mr. — _, “The Govern- 
was stopped by the v | ‘Nia; x) ows in full text: x ’ _| dents of Federal Land Banks at the hear-| aw eains mports ™ent is lining up solidly back of the land 
in Central a tier age SS Nearer Ready and Would The new Chinese government being or- Comptroller of Currency | ing Dec. 31 betore ae mre tiae. ia | New -” gainst I ae and sound farm business organiza- 
; re ° 4 i hi : » bi it cd ouse car- s. Agric re grows better organi 
United States which resulted in currency | Take Less Time for Con. titemsucaiy cancels the’ independen| Instructs Examiners on| ,.t¢%ruamens for a period of ave years| _ Produced by Indentured vom eee bee ane ined 
i rawals and bank failures, besides re- | s ° eo ‘ ‘a ee aaa ‘ization for land banks to ex- | - a sane | ducing local taxes. 
viet the upward trend of industry and|  Sideration | dorinise patpenemnent, oP the abolition ot| New Methods of Apprais- | Ties autherizatio : Te Labor —_— to Increase eo oe 
& commerce. caniaeaeae NE |extra-territorial rights previously planned | * Bank Assets Testifying were John Fields, president | Customs Problems today and it will be solvent a year from 
' Catastrophe Prevented The ae program of the House ma- on this date, according to a radiogram ing Bank Assets of the Federal Land Bank > ping end —_———_—— today.” 
ear’s ostponement of inter-{| jority may be reported and considered by 'from Commercial Attache Julian Arnold, eee Kans.; D. P. Hogan, president of the Fed- ; a . > ‘e Mr. Olsen's ress is i xt: 
uma jn payments at the;the House and sent over to the Senate Shanghai, to the Commerce Department.| The intrinsic worth of bonds held by | ea) Land Bank at Omaha, Nebr.; Ward | Administrative problems of bp —— If an 2 = = 
initiative of the United States prevented| ahead of the tax program, the Speaker The announcement said the postpone- national banks, instead of bond market | Netherland, president of the Federal Land | of Customs are expected to oy : mu val | through @ year of economic nightmare it 
impending catastrophe, and the situation|of the House, Representative Garner ment was necessary because of the ab- | quotations, hereafter will serve as the| Bank at St. Louis, Mo., and M. H. Gossett, | plying on ae ee ora |has been in 1931. Tomorrow people are 
was further relieved by the agreement) (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., stated orally Dec.| sence of special courts which would be |basis upon which their value will be in-| president of the Federal Land Bank at | Statement by FP. X. A. E a t. date | going to turn their eyes forward to the new 
by which Germany’s short-term obliga-| 31. Mr. Garner said he had nothing to necessary to handle the situation. cluded in bank assets under an informal | }youston, Tex. sioner of Customs, Reco om sol a year with a sigh of relief, feeling that at 
tions were extended to the end of a six-jelaborate on that statement but in re- The new Nanking government is pre- | Wing announced orally, Dec. 31, by John Installment Payments penne ee eee gen oes ie least there is hope in the future, whereas 
month period—also at American initiative. | sponse to questions declared the reason | gominantly Cantonese , |W. Pole, Comprtoller of the Currency. 3 ne  contmeamte wanhl line an the the importation of commodi-| 1's)» immediate past there has been little 
The favorable effect of these agreements | for such a priority, if adopted, is that! ‘The Chinese bond market failed to| By the terms of the ruling which has ake that. peng aifficult for the ee as forced or inden-| trouble 
se | rs rs . i make 2 ; | tured tabor has red. ? 
anaen vitiated by lack| the tariff plan is “nearer ready” and chow th x to follow gone out to national bank examiners in : . ea a ce : : , eal - . 
See in meee which resulted | Would take less time for consideration. commummameane at ae ‘a pa the form of instructions, the banks are | farmer to oa a : The Bene Mere get Seen eer ae See ae Soensente Deeseetnnes Tatas 
ro tine arteia culminating in September; Both the tariff legislation, whatever cabinet ministers. The lack of strength |t0 be permitted to carry as assets on the | Nesses se the : extensions will simply | See Sapeeten : sou ieee teat t ven | ‘The misfortunes of the past year have 
in the suspension of gold payments by}form it takes, and the increased tax pro- | was believed due to the seriousness of the |"€W basis “my.bonds that have not bon ee tae Se aetnaae tar tah extensions | oniy. by ee Or coms = Tarif! Act of} been quite impartially bestowed. Like 
Great Britain and later by other Euro-| gram to meet the Treasury deficit, will be Manchurian situation. in default as to interest payments. Mr. whether or not they are needed, it was! 193) that a public policy was declared Shakespear's “gentle rain,” they have 


pean countries. The fear and apprehen-/| before the House Committee on Ways 
sion caused by this crisis both abroad and; and Means, which takes primary jurisdic- 
at home resulted in enormously increased | tion in Congress by holding hearings and 
hoarding and domestic bank failures, and then passing upon revenue legislation for 
unprecedented withdrawals of gold from | report to the House. 

the United States by other nations fear- Two Measures Proposed 








Accidents Reduced 


At Grade Crossings, 


Pole explained. however, that the ruling | 


may not be described as of a general 
character but represents more a _ policy 
of liberality in giving consideration to 
questions of bank solvency. 

“What we are interested in primarily,” 


| emphasized. Federal land banks now are 
observing leniency with farm borrowers, 
it was further brought out. 

“The wide publicity of suggested mora- 
torium in the last 12 months on install- 
ments owing the Federal land banks has 


ful o: a repetition 2f the British action.! The Speaker and his lieutenants in the he said, “is the mney of + ee a tas geek ae aoe 
A financial crisis rapidly developed in the| House majority organization have stated — ll pr ge gg lle My, Which | linquency and foreclosures, both having 
United States which was again arrested) that there will be both a tariff bill and a‘ y, 1 eae 1s lave issued bonds. and there is every | increased more than 100 per cent in this 
on Oct 6 et —. - or —— measure dealing with the tax situation in Fewer Fatalities for Nine- | have Ty believe they will mect their in. | time,” Mr. Gossett told the Committee. 
wim creating the National Credit Corpora-!the light of all the information gathered ° . se Ps ci Ai . : ; : : 
tion and by other economic measures ini- from research and other sources to meet | month Period Also Shown —— Se and pay the principal at = pong oe _ Cee 
iated at that time. y is rs hav > ris ? aa a y. 7 ohn s, preside » Feders 
vee Commodity Prices Steady oa is i tenes ake We Ga ee By Railway Association Why should we ignore those facts, and|Land Bank, Wichita, Kans., indicated 


Commodity prices in the United States) 
have shown encouraging steadiness dur- 
ing the past few months. The rapid de- 
cline of wholesale prices since 1929 which 
had extended to 29 per cent was halted in} 
June. Since then we have had a saw-| 
tooth movement with the general index 
varying less than 3 ner cent, which sug- 
gests that the force of the decline has 
been spent. With prices practically at 
1913 levels the outlook now appears more 
encouraging than at any time since the) 
acute weakness developed two years ago. 
Current price levels for raw materials are 
acting positively to reduce production in- 
duced by war demands and to bring about 
a better balance between production and 
consumption. 

Following the drought which affected a} 
large part of the country in 1930, the com- 
posite crop yield advanced tc normal in| 
1931 and production of the most important | 
crops has been above average. Food and 
feed crops have been adequate. However, 
the low level of prices of farm products 
has further impaired the purchasing power 
of this section of our population. In- 
creases in the prices of major farm prod- 
ucts in the last quarter, although not fulty 
held, have injected a more hopeful ele- 
ment into the situation at the year-end. 

Industrial production kas declined sub- 
stantially below 1930 levels. The drop in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s production in- 
dex amounted to about 16 per cent com- 
pared with a decline of 18 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. Industrial production for | 
the past year, nevertheless, was one-fourth 
higher than in 1921 which marked the bot- 
tom of the post-war depression. 

Railroad Revenues Decline 

Freight car loadings declined approxi- 
matety 18 per cent below 1930, and re- 
sulted in a sharp diminution of railroad 
revenues. To strengthen the position of 
the roads, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the imposition of 
certain temporary rate increases. 

Dollar volume of department store sales 
was 11 per cent below the preceding year, 
largely due to the lower price level. Sales 
of the leading chain stores and mail- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 





Holiday Trade Value 
Lower in New York 


Was 714 Per Cent Below Last 
Year, Says Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 31—The dollar 
volume of holiday trade in leading De-| 
partment stores in New York City and vi- 
cinity was about 7'» per cent below the | 
previous year, according to preliminary | 
reports on sales during the first 24 days of | 
December, it is revealed by the current 
issue of the monthly review of credit and! 
business conditions issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York . 

“Assuming a simitar decrease for the 
en‘ire mcnth of December,” it is stated 
in the review, “the total dollar sales of | 
the reporting stores for the year 1931 will 
show a decline of slightly more than 8 
per cent from 1930. but, in view of the 
lower prices prevailing in 1931, the quan- 
tity of goods sold by these stores during 
the year probably was close to that of the 
previous year.” 


$2,000,000,000. 

None of the majority leaders in the 
House has made public any statement in- 
dicating any intention of revising tariff 
rates downward, but it has been stated by 


| some of them that a bill would be passed 


to possibly provide for reciprocal tariff 
agreements among the world powers, sub- 
ject in the United States to final authority 
of Congress, or to broaden the authority 


|of the Tariff Commission, or some similar 


agency, permitting it to act without usurp- 
ing the righis of Congress. 

Speaker Garner, who says there is no 
program yet either on the tariff of taxa- 
tion, has not indicated the probable scope 
of a tariff bill when it is whipped into 
shape for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to consider and report back to the 
House. 

Early Action Urged 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., the Minority Leader of the 
House, stated orally on Dec. 31 he has no 
knowledge cf what the majority. proposes 
to do in respect to the tariff. He said, 
however, that it is important to the coun- 
try not to let anything interfere with the 


}enactment of legislaion that will provide 


for increased revenue to meet fiscal needs 
in time so that the taxpayers of 
United States may know how to make out 
their income tax payments on the next 
due date of March 15. 

“I have no criticism to make of their 
procedure at this time, because I do not 
know their plans yet.” he said, “but I cer- 


| tainly feel that nothing should be allowed 


to interfere with legislation to avoid con- 
fusion for the taxpayers. Of course, it 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 
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Almost 3,000 accidents occurred 
more than 1,300 persons were killed 
railroad grade crossings in the United 
States during the first nine months of 
1931, although both accidents and fatali- 
ties were fewer then than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, according to a 
statement received by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from the American 
Railway Association. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Reports for the first nine months of 
1931 compared with the same period in 
1930, showed further reductions in the 
number of accidents at railroad highway 
grade crossings and in the number of 
casualties resulting therefrom, according 
to reports for that period just 





and 


of the American Railway Association. 

Accidents at railroad highway grade 
crossings totaled 2,942 for the first nine 
months of 1931, a reduction of 438 com- 
pared with the same period in 1930. Fatali- 
ties caused by such accidents totaled 1,324 
for the nine months period of 1931, a re- 
duction of 124 below the same months in 
1930. Persons injured during the nine 
months of 1931 totaled 3,296, which w « a 
reduction of 535 under the same period 
in 1930. 

In the month of September atone, 271 
accidents at railroad highway’ grade 
crossings were reported, a 
114 under the number for September, 1930. 
Fatalities resulting from 
in September, 1931, totaled 126, which was 
a reduction of 36 compared with Sep- 
tember, 1930. Persons injured totaled 288 
in September, a reduction of 150 compared 


.] | with the same month in 1930. 


Scheduled Airplane Services 
Enjoyed Best Year in History, 


By Col. Clarence M. Young 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 


ho some activities of civil aeronau- 
tics the year 1931 was a period of 
expansion and development. Others 
were retarded to some extent by slow 
business conditions accompanying the 
world-wide economic unrest, but 
throughout the industry previous gains 
have been consolidated and foundations 
laid for future progress. 

Scheduled air transportation, which 
means the carrying of~mail, passengers 
and express over stated routes at regu- 
lar frequent intervals, enjoyed the 
greatest volume of traffic carried in any 
year since this service became a part of 
aeronautics. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried on American-operated 
air lines during the first 10 month of 
1931 was greater than the number car- 
ried during the entire year of 1930 

On the basis of partial figures, it ap- 
pears likely that passenger traffic during 
the year 1931 has amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000 persons carried, as 
against 417,506 in the year 1930. There 
has been a steady increase in the busi- 
ness of the air lines since 1926, when they 
first began to operate on a comprehen- 
Sive scale. 

Miscellaneous flying operations (char- 


ter, exhibition, sightseeing, instructional 
and pleasure flying, aerial photography, 
crop dusting, etc.), have continued dur- 
ing the year, although there was not an 
increase in volume of activities com- 
parable with that which took place in 
scheduled service. Manufacturing activi- 
ties were somewhat less than in the pre- 
vious year. Builders of aircraft have 
converted this situation into an oppor- 
tunity for detailed research and engi- 
neering work, and as a result, are in a 
better position than ever before to sup- 
ply whatever demands may be made for 
all types of aircraft. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in 
aeronautics at this time is the fact that 
it has now fully demonstrated its use- 
fulness as an essential adjunct to busi- 
ness in general. That all of the thrill 
has not passed is attested by the num- 
ber of spectacular flights made during 
the year, but to the average person, it 
is more important that he now can call 
upon the airplane for speedy and de- 
pendable transportation of mail, mer- 
chandise and himself. Aeronautics has 
taken its place as an accepted and neces- 
sary mode of transportation. 


at! 


C received means of protecting any bank that finds 
| from the railroads by the safety section) its solvency threatened by the circum- 


| 
| 
| 


reduction of | 


such accidents | 





take quotations from a blackboard where 
there are more sellers than buyers? We 
wish to protect banks that have bought 
good bonds from any such situation, and | 
while every case will have to stand on its 
own merits, it is our plan to regard in- 
trinsic worth as the basis for valuing 
the securities held by banks.” 

Additional information was supplied by 
Mr. Pole as foiiows: 

The position now taken by the Comp- 
troller's office represents conclusions 
reached after many months of study of 
conditions and developments since the 
low level of business activity forced the 
bond market into the doldrums for lack 
of demand. It is believed that the action 
will serve to strengthen the country’s 
banking structure by affording some 





stance of having to charge off values that 
the Comptroller regards as actually exist- | 
ing but that are not reflected in quota- 
tions. 

Some time ago the Comptroller's office 
ruled that the banks were required to 
charge off 25 per cent of the depreciation 
which any bonds held by them had suf- 
fered. This enabled a new rating of values, 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 
Air Transportation 
Expanding in Asia 


Trade Rivalries Are Said 
Stimulate Development 


to 


With the growth of international rival- 
ries in Asia, air transportation has become 
a necessity there, the Aeronautics Trade 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
Stated Dec. 31. 

Almost 50,000 miles of air routes, most 
of them established recently, are being 
operated in Asia and between Europe and 
Asia, according to the statement. Because 
of the importance of their air routes in 
the Orient, Great Britain, France and The 
Netherlands provide substantial financial 
support for their lines and do not consider 
financia)] losses in these operations a de- 
terrent, it is said. The statement sum- 
marizing facts about air services in Asia 
follows in full text: 


An increasing recognition of the ad-| 
vantages of air transportation in Asia is | 
indicated by the 24,931 miles of locally 
operated air services and the 24,492 miles| 
of services connecting Europe with the} 
Orient. The establishment of commercial | 
air services has been rapid during the 
last three years, especially between Europe 
and the Far East, and in Russia, Japan, | 
China, and the Netherland East Indies. | 

The significance of air communications 
with Asia is best realized by recalling the} 
importance which for centuries has been} 
placed on trade relations with the East 


|} of Nov. 


there might be a bad effect on bonds of 
the banks because of the proposed five- 
year extension. He showed various let- 
ters from farmers to indicate that many 
least in need sought extensions, 

“This is the situation we are confronted 
with,” Mr. Fields said, adding that it has 
been the custom of his bank to extend the 
time on loans when necessary. “Our 
standing rule has been that there would 
be no sense in foreclosing on a borrower 
if we would get no more return as rent,” 
he said. “So operating we have been able 
to keep our business in good shape.” 

He pointed out that the farmer sensing 
that he can secure an extension from a 
Federal land bank, will do so and proceed 
to spend his money in csome other direction. 
“Experience shows that we are not being 
kind to a farmer and his family by al- 
lowing payments to go unmet while he 
spends his money for other things,” he 
continued. “It gives us the unpleasant 
task of foreclosure.” 

Delinquent Loans 15.4 Per Cent 

Mortgage loans delinquent in the area 
served by his bank, Mr. Fields listed at 
15.4 per cent as of Nov. 30 compared to 
8 per cent a year ago and 5.4 per cent 
two years ago. “We seldom foreclose un- 
less the farmer is tow installments and 
one year's taxes delinquent and we have 
carried farmers as long as three years,” 
he stated. “The total number of farms 
we have acquired and sold is relatively 
small.” 

Total loans in the four States of Kan- 


| sas, Oklahoma, Colorad) and New Mexico 


are 32,891, Mr 
tribution as follows: 


Fields said, with the dis- 
Kansas, 8,743; Okla- 
homa, 8,094; Colorado, 9,030, and New 
Mexico, 5,616. The percentage of loans 
involved in foreclosures and judgments as 
30 is 2.98 per cent of the net 
mortgage joans in Kansas, 5.97 per cent in 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Endangered b 


Tes fresh-water mussel industry of 
the country which annually yields 
approximately $7,000,000 and which 
supplies 30,000 tons of shells to the pearl- 
button industry is being endangered by 
increasing stream pollution and erosion 
silt, M. M. Ellis, of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce, 
says in a bulletin issued Dec. 31. 

On the Mississippi, Ohio 
nessee rivers aids to navigation are in- 
creasing the silt deposits which bury 
the mussels, Mr. Ellis says. The official 
announcement of his bulletin follows in 
full text: 

Increased quantities of erosion silt in 
the rivers and pollution from municipal 


For a long time Asia has been increasingly| and industrial sources are _ factors 
the scene of keen international rivalry.) menacing the $7,000,000 fresh-water 
not only as one of the world’s greatest; mussel industry which last year sup- 


markets but as a highly important source 


plied 30,000 tons of shell to the pearl- 


of many essential raw materials. Into] button industry in the United States, 
this picture of economic relations with] according to M. M. Ellis, who is in 
Asia, air transportation now enters defi-| charge of interior fisheries investiga- 


nitely as a necessary feature. 
The fact that India, French Indo- 
China, or the Netherland East Indies, for 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


tions for the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

In his report, “Some Factors Affecting 
the Replacement of the Commercial 
Fresh-water Mussels,” Mr. Ellis writes 





and Ten-| 


|against the use of forced or indentured 
labor. Although that law became effective 
in June, 1930, the Congress delayed the 
operative date of the provisions respect- 
ing goods produced by forced or inden- 
| tured labor in order that commerce and 
industry could adjust itself to the situa- 
tion, Mr. Eble said. 
Limits on Authority 

The big problem placed on the desks of 
the Bureau officials, however, according to 
the Commissioner, arises from the limita- 


tion of authority. It is provided, as a 
protection for American industry and 
American consumers, that goods, wares 


or merchandise may be admitted through 
customs lines even though the products of 
forced or indentured labor if the American 
production is insufficient to meet the de- 
mand in this market. 

From this provision, the Commissioner 
declared, there arises the necessity for the 
Bureau to become a judge of American 
market demands, a task obviously not as 
simple as it appears. He said the Bureau 
personnel would carry on, however, in the 
belief that it can solve all of the problems. 
Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

Problems Presented 


Already the Bureau has had a taste of 
what it may expect in other cases from 
the appeal of the growers of wrapper, or 
long-leaf, tobacco, who sought to have the 
Sumatra tobacco barred as the product 
of forced or indentured labor. Five or six 
States produce “shade-grown” tobacco 
which competes directly with the crop otf 
the Sumatra plantations and since there 
never has been any doubt concerning the 
use of indentured labor in Sumatra, the 
American growers felt they had a good 
case. 

But the Bureau was obligated by the 
provisions of section 307 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to do more than simply accept the 


statement of the complainants. Of neces- 
sity, it had to examine the American 
|}markets and it had to establish to its 


own satisfaction that there was an ample 
supply available from the domestic fields 
in order that the intent of Congress could 
be carried out in avgiding a handicap ol 
American business. 

Further, the Bureau had to know be- 
fore finally ruling on the appeal whether 


the American product was accepted in 
the tobacco plants of the United States 
| [Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Fresh-water Mussel Industry 


y River Pollution 


that extension and rapid reduction, 
amounting in many places almost to 
extermination, of the mussel fauna is to 
be expected if/the erosion and pollution 
problems are not solved. 

He points ont that because a mussel 
can not move from one place to another 
with any degree of rapidity, the deposits 
of silt not only materially increase the 
mortality rate of the young mussels, but 
in many instances choke out the entire 
bed. 

There has been a material increase in 
the amount of erosion silt carried in 
streams where forests have been de- 
pleted. The deposits of silt are being 
increased in mnany instances where im- 
provements to navigation are being in- 
stalled, he said. For this reason, the 
mussel beds of the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Tennessee systems are being seriously 
affected. 

} The natural reproduction of mussels 
| is being seriously curtailed, in many lo- 
calities, by impurities injected into the 
rivers from either municipal or indus- 
trial sources which kill the adults, with 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column iJ 


fallen avike upon the just and the unjust. 
They have spread their blight over Europe 
and the Southern Hemisphere, no less than 
over our own America. Individuals, banks, 
great corporations, and even governments 
have gone down into the general welter of 
financial chaos. 

If any economic prophet three or four 
years ago had told us exactzy what cone 
diition the whole world would be in today, 
we probably would have smiled at him in 
pity. Yet here we are in the midst of a 
colossal readjustment which is not lo- 
calized in the slightest respect but is truly 
and lierally world-wide. 

The great outward manifestation of all 
this has been a staggering decline in com- 
modity prices. And as atways happens in 
such periods, it is the raw materials, the 
primary products of soil and mine, which 


are the first and worst sufferers. Thus, 
the farmers are universally hard hit. 
The agricultural countries of the world 


present an almost unparalalleled spectacle 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 








Pennsylvania Plans 
For Relief Criticized 





Goy. Pinchot Measures 
Adopted Are Inadequate 


Says 


HarrissurG, Pa., Dec. 31, 
The net result of the special session 
|of the Pennsylvania Legislature, accord- 
jing to a statement issued by Governor 
Pinchot today, is that “the members of 
the Legislature appropriated $500 apiece 
for their own salaries, and earmarked not 
even one cent apiece for the unemployed.” 

All of the appropriations made, the 
Governor declared, can legally be spent 
for purposes other than unemployment 
relief. 

“If the Supreme Court,” he said, “should 

hold the Talbott bill constitutional, some 
of the $10,000,000 might reach some of 
the unemployed, but much or most of it 
|} would be wasted, and the whole of it 
could be spent under the law without help- 
}ing a single unemployed person anywhere 
jin Pennsylvania. 
“If every cent the extra session appro- 
|} priated had been earmarked for unem- 
| ployment relief. (which it was not), and 
if every bill it passed was constitutional 
(which is not true), still the amount it set 
aside for unemployment relief would be 
ridiculously inadequate. My plan, which 
proposed to utilize the whole structure 
of the Commonwealth and all of its re- 
sources, provided a possible $120,000,000 
from all sources without a deficit. How 
can the place of $120,000,000 be taken by 
$11,000,000, mostly imaginary, and none of 
it actually earmarked for unemployment 
relief? 

“The extra session has adjourned with- 
out credit and without excuse. It has put 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
shame. Catled to provide relief for the 
unemployed, after seven weeks of poltitical 
squabbling it faded away and left prac- 
tically nothing behind it.” 

The action of the Legislature was de- 
fended in addresses made prior to final 
adjournment by Representatives George 
L. Reed and Ellwood J. Turner. 

“The bills we have passed as sensible, 
will afford immediate relief, and will be 
sustained by the courts,” Mr. Reed de- 
clared. 
| “The only possible criticism to be lev- 
|eled against the Talbott law is that it 
|does not appropriate enough; but the 
appropriation is definite and sure and I 
am confident that the unemployed of 
Pennsylvania will be better served by $10,- 
000,000 in cash than by $35,000,000 worth 
of Pinchot promises.” 

The large majorities by which the re- 
lief bills were passed by the House were 
cited by Mr. Turner as evidence that “the 
House was thinking for itself, and voting 
the desires of its constituents.” 
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Present Control New Tariff Rates World Conditions | 


‘ Fixed bv Britis] 
Of UnitedStates 


Lines Discussed 


Agriculture Ministry Places 
Levies on Nonessential 
Farm Products 





R 2 Hiavi Ss | Acting ue - Lm = pet some 
s avis AVS | time ago by Parliament,’ the British Min- 
epresentative “ |istry of Agriculture has issued its first 


i ile | order imposing import duties on “non- 
International Mercantile | order, imp sing import duties on | “non- 
Marine Company Is in 


| products and setting the dates on which 
bg 9 | the duties become effective, the Depart- 
‘Unhappy Position 


received Dec. 31 from London. 





homa, Tenn., Chairman of the House lows in full text: | : 
Committe on Merchant —s ~ hl : — te cee ae, —_ 
ies, in a statement Dec. 31, said it is| issue s firs r r the Horticul- 
unfortunate the International Mercantile | tural Products (Emergency Customs Du- 
Marine Company is in ihe unhappy posi- | ties) Act, imposing varying duties on non- 
ti f bein art owner and operator | essential agricultural and __ horticultural 
on oO ! g estat Lines and at the| Products imported into the United King- 
of the Unite ALES ited States of | 0M, according ‘to a. ¢ablegram ~received 
same time agent in the Uni - s ti-| in the Department pot ere from 
the British White Star Line ,its competl-| Commercial Attache. William L. Cooper, 
. = “Seer = Sia to sdeut | London. the duties on T@et trees, Sowers, 
statement of P. A. S. ' rapes and some vege are effective 
of the International Mercantile Marine | og rf 1932. Other ee , Ea into op- 
eeny: coowners with 7 Gates | ia > varying dates, anticipating Brit- 
Dollar-Dawson companies 0 ; 
States Lines, ieatand the “Leviathan.” The following are the products affected: 
Explains His Remarks » Fresh oe ee = — 
: ; erries, plums, strawberries, othouse 
Chairman Davis’ satement follows in’ grapes, 
full text: s | Fresh vegetables: Asparagus, green 
As a matter of fact I did not state that) beans, broccoli, cauliflower, carrots, chic- 
the White Star Line and its flag ship,|ory, cucumbers, endive, lettuca, 
the “Majestic,” were owned by the Inter-| rooms, green peas, new potatoes, turnips. 
national Mercantile Marine Company, al- Cut flowers, plants in flower, flowers at- 
though this was stated in press dispatches. | tached to bulbs, foliage, and rose trees. 
Netiher have I stated that the “Majestic”| It is stated that the order is designed 
received a subsidy. However, it would be oe oe of seasonal shipments 
interesting to know the amount of the| Ac pate home crops. 
sale price of this line which is still owing|_, The new duties will not apply to British 
to the International Mercantile Marine |©™pire products. 


Company, as fell as the other relations be- | ‘ro hs. 
tween ewe ins ide from thee &2-| Need for Efficiency 
Seen to Solve New 
Problems on Farm 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
is the agent for the British White Star 
Line and that the “Majestic” receives mail 
pay from the United States Government 
@ a poundage basis. 

We have the situation of the co-owners 
and operators of the United States Line, 
built up at t remendous governmental 
cost, and the pride of the Amczican Mer- | 
chant Marine, acting as the agent of a) 
foreign-flag line which is'one of the most 
formidable competitors of the United 
States Lines, as wel las owning an oper- 
ating other foreign-flag ships in competi- 
tion with ships under the American flag. 


f Construction Loans 
The United States Lines, under its new} 
ownership, has made a contract under 
which it is assured large construction 
loans and ocean mail contracts from the} 
United States Government, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that one of its owning compa- 
nies is agent for one of its chief foreign 
competitors and also owns and operates | 
other ships under the foreign flag. 
Furthermore, unles such contracts have 
been recentty cancelled, and of which I) 
have no notice, the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company and its subsidiaries 
are under written contract with the Brit- 
ish Government and the British Board of 
Trade, under the terms of which the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine and its sub- 
sidiaries are bound to a policy which will 
not be injurious to the British Mercantile 
Marine or to “rtish trade. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate from many | 
viewpoints that the International Mercan- 
the Marine Company finds itself in the} 
unhappy position of being part owner and 
operator of the United States Lines, and 
at the same time agents in the United 
States of the British White Star Line, its 
competitor. Under these conditions, the 
I. M. M. must constantly have to make a | 
choice as to whether it wil! throw the| 
weight of its great influence and loyalty 
to the line for which it is agent, or to} 
the American line of which it is part 
owner. | 
In the presetn instance, it seems to have | 
resolved this question in favor of the 
British line, since the “Leviathan” has) 
been laid up “for commercial reasons” and 
the Majestic still seems to be finding suf- 
ficient business to justify her continued 
operation. | 


Development of Managerial 
Ability Chief Requisite, 
Dr. C. L. Holmes Tells 


Economic Group 


Costs. Department of Agriculture, 


ton, D. C. 
Summarizing probable adjustments 


ers have very 
shift to new and profitable lines. 


forts to reduce costs. 


said. 


ern Wheat Belt, Dr. Holmes asserted. 


ment of improved technique, 


better areas. 


are at work in competing countries.” 


American Cotton Imports 
Of Japan 867,000 Bales | 


Japanese imports of United States cot- | 
ton from Aug. 1 to Dec. 21 were 867,000 
bales, nearly double those of the same pe- | 
riod of 1930, according to a cable received | 
by the Department of Agriculture and | 
made public Dec. 31. | 

Shipments afloat for Japan from the 
United States are estimated at more than 
400,000 bales more, the Department was 
advised. The price relationship between 
Indian cotton and United States cotton 
has become still more favorable to the 
United States, it was stated, and Japa- 
nese imports of the Indian product from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 21 were only 146,000 bales, 
compared with 337,000 bales a year ago. 


Jobless Aid in Michigan 
Made Possible by Banks 


LansinG, Micu., Dec. 31. 


The State’s plans for a Winter unem- 
ployment relief program are to be carried 
out as promised, according to a statement 
by Martin DeGlopper, business manager 
for the State Highway Department. 

A group of Detroit banks has pledged 
loans to the extent of $2,750,000 on State 
Highway Department warrants payable 
May 2, he said, and other banks in the 
State have indicated acceptance of the 
plan devised to assist in financing the 
Winter program. 


situation. 


the outstanding contribution 


Applications for Patents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





tion schedules and patent applications. 
On the basis of 


inventions. Technical staffs, also 


mentum. 


| Stoner said. 





Stream Pollution Found 
Hazard to Mussel Industry | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
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the result that Mr. Ellis now has to go| 


to Arkansas and Texas for satisfactory ||| Accidents—(P 1--c 3) (P 8--c 1). 

breeding mussels for experimentation Advertising News—(P 7--c 5). 

whereas a few years ago such stock was | Agriculture—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--c 2) 
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territory. ‘a . : 
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writes that the natural replacement of | Aviation—(P 1--c 2, 4). 

commercial mussels has been very slight Banking—(P 1--c 1, 5) (P 2--e 1) 


in the last six years throughout the por- 
tions of the Mississippi, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee studied. In various localities north 
of Grafton, Ill., the slough sand shell, a 
mud loving species, of little or no com- 
mercial value, was found to be maintain- | 
ing itself successfully. 

In the Trinity River, the Rio Colorado, 
and in canals tributary to the Rio Grande | 
at Mercedes, Tex., juvenile and young yel- | 
low sand shellgé were found in numbers | 
large enough to suggest a fair local re-| 
Placement of that species.. 

No replacement of yellow sand shells 
under six years of age or niggerheads un- | 
der nine years of age was found in the 
portions of the Mississippi, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee drainages studied. 

In the upper Mississippi river only two, 
the maple leaf and the hickory nut, of the 
15 principal species of commercial mussels, 
showed a replacement with young mussels 
four years old or younger approaching 
that required to maintain the species. 

Three localities offering small quanti- 
ties of fair to good breeding stock of the | 
yellow sand shell have been located in 
rortheastern Arkansas and in southern | 
fnd central Texas. | 
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ment of Commerce was advised in cables | 


The announcement issued by the De- | 
Representative Davis (Dem.), of Tulla-| partment upon receipt of the cables fol- | 


mushr | 


The next 10 years bid fair to demand of | 
farmers a new type of managerial ability, | 
imposed largely by excess production ca-| 
pacity, but extreme shifts in the direction | 
of either large-scale farming or/the self- 
sufficient farm are not reasonably to be| 
expected, Dr. C. L. Holmes, in charge of | 
the Division of Farm Management and 
said 
Dec. 30 in an address before the American 
Farm Economic Association, in Washing- 


in 
production organization, Dr. Homes said 
excess production is so general that farm- 
limited opportunities to 
He 
suggested the probability of extensive ef- 


“It is altogether likely that a consid-| 
erable readjustment in the debt burden of 
agriculture is inevitable through liquida- | 
tion, if not through voluntary collabora- 
tion of the creditor with the debtor,” he 


An increase in mechanization is to be! the bond list has been an important re- 
expected in the Cotton Belt, with still) tarding influence, since it has made diffi- 
| greater efficiency, rather than a shift to|cult the flotation of new issues, except 
livestock, probable in the main Winter| those of the highest grade, and has had 
Wheat Belt, and growth of livestock pro-| important repercussions on the banking 
duction in the eastern part of the north- | 


“Throughout the entire wheat region,”| bonds, which were absorbed in large quan- 
he said, “there is likely to be a pulling in| tities in the years prior to 1929, were ad- 
of the margins, accompanied by a develop-| versety affected by the swift developments 
increased | 
efficiency, and lower costs throughout the} 
It is to be expected that} 
this process will tend to reduce the total) 
supply of wheat and that similar processes | 


Dr. Holmes suggested the possibility of | 
expanded sugar production in the United) 
| States if prices move up, citing the de- 
velopment of machinery for producing| 
sugar and wheat crops as factors in the 


“It would seem obvious,” he said, “that 
of public 
agents in facilitating agricultural read-| 
justments must come through further re-| 
search into the economic and technical 
problems of agriculture and through a 
further development of education by which 
the results of this research are utilized.” 


Become Fewer in Number 


relation between unemployment, produc- 


available figures, it 
would appear that following the stock 
market collapse in the Autumn: of 1929, 
unemployed men turned their hands to 
with 
extra time, worked on devices intended 
to be used when Industry regained mo- 


Later, with technical Staffs probably 
fully caught up with their schedules, ac- 
companied by a possible shortage of funds 
on the part of unemployed who tempo- 
rarily had been turning to inventing, a 
noticeable decrease in applications de- 
veloped from December, 1930, until the 
closing month of this year, the Commis- 
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Retard Recovery, 
Says Mr. Lamont 


‘Series of Financial Crises | 
Abroad During 1931 Pre- 
vented Recuperation in 
America, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

order houses were.6 per cent less in dollar 
| volume than in 1930. However, this year’s 
total inctudes some new outlets. Depart- 
ment store stocks have been reduced by 
|17 per cent since 1929 and, in fact, con-| 
|servative buying practices have resulted | 
jin a substantial reduction of stocks of 
;}most manufactured good—which are cur- 
| rently about 11 per cent below a year ago. 
Efforts by both private and govern- 
mental interests to alleviate unemployment 
pas continued, in the latter case particu-| 
larly through the medium of public eer 
| 





construction. The number employed on 
Federal construction has more than | 
| doubled in the past two years, and each} 


month since 1929 has shown an increase 
| year the same month of the preceding 





year. The year was markéd by a con- | 
| tinued absence of industrial disputes which | 
'have characterized previous depressions, 
and labor relations have been marked by! 
a spirit of cooperation. 


Unemployment Situation 
| Recent statistics indicate an unemploy- 
ment total for the United States of about 
6 per cent and for Germany, nearty 8 
per cent. 

Construction underwent a sharp con- 
traction in 1931, a continuation of the de- 
| cline which commenced in 1929. Never- 
| theless, the programs of both national 
|and local governments were pushed with 
vigor. Federal Government expenditures | 
during 1931 increased by about two-thirds | 
oover the total for 1930, and the average | 
monthly contract awards for public works | 
and utility construction, as reported by! 
the F. W. Dodge Corporetion, were not 
|far below the average for the period 
1925-1929. Compared with 1930, total 
contract awards declined 30 per cent, 
with residential and public works and 
utility construction off 25 per cent and 28 
per cent, respectively. 

In foreign trade, preliminary estimates | 
indicate a dectine in quantity during 1931 | 
;of 18 to 20 per cent in exports and of 
about 10 per cent in imports compared 
with an indicated drop of 16 per cent in 
our industrial output. Exports, on a quan- 
tity basis, were about one-third less than 
in 1929, but that our purchases abroad 
have continued relatively large is indicated 
by a drop of only one-fourth in the 
quantity of our imports in the same period. 
Of this same basis, our imports in 1931 
were at the level of 1924 while our exports 
were about the same as in 1922. With 
wholesale prices back to 1913 levels, the 
value of our manufactured exports was 
50 per-cent greater than in that year. 


Bond Market Weak 


Security markets reflected the improved 
tone of business in the early months of | 
the year, the gains being more pronounced 
| in stocks than in bonds. The weakness in 


situation through the depreciation of in- 
| vestment portfolios. Prices of foreign 


abroad and there has been a very great 
shrinkage in the market value of our 
foreign holdings, especially during recent 
months. 

Bank suspensions, particularly among} 
|the smaller banks, have been numerous | 
and widespread, and although they in- 
volved only a small percentage of the total 
deposits, névertheless the effect upon de- 
positors and upon business in communi- | 
ties affected was serious. Since the end 
of October, however, the volume of hoarded 
;}money has shown no further increase 
and there has been some return flow to 
the banks. 

Liquidation Near End 


On the whole, evidences are accumulat-| 
ing that liquidation has largely run its 
course and that the natural up-building 
forces are beginning to take hold. The 
very extent and nature of the decline 
have forced drastic readjustments which 
j are serving as correctives and are aiding 
|in the restoration of equilibrium. Had it 
not been for the repeated shocks from 
abroad the United States would have al- 





ready experienced substantial improve- 
ment. 
The establishment of dhe National 


Credit Corporation and the proposal by 
the President of other measures for finan- 
cial relief have already tended to check 
needless liquidation and to arrest hoard- 
ing. Prompt enactment of these latter 
proposals by Congress will strengthen 
basic elements of our economic structure, 
will enable us to withstand any possible 
additional shocks from Europe, and will 
put us in a position to begin our own in- 
dependent economic recovery. Present 
difficulties, formidable as they may be, are 
temporary, and the recuperative powers of 
our country, stimulated by this construc- 
tive program, are sufficient to contribute 





world prosperity. 
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Trade Practices—(P 7--c¢ 5). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 8--c 1, 5, 6, 7). P 
Veterans—(P 2--c 7). 
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Oklahoma, 2.92 per cent in Colorado, and 
2.08 
loan is $3,200, he stated. 


you ought to subsidize the concentration 


Wyoming, 268. 


in large measure to the restoration of | - 





. 
wees 


The group of State buildings, 





erected at Springfield, capital city. of Illinois, 


shown above, includes 


the State House on the right, the Judiciary Building on the left in the foreground, and the Centennial Build- 


ing at center left. The Centennial building has recently been extended by the addition of an annex. 


The 


State Supreme Court and Library, the State District Appellate Court, and the Office of the State Attorney Gen- 


eral are housed in the Judiciary Bui 


Iding. 


In the Centennial Building, erected to commemorate a century of 


Statehood, are an Auditorium, the State Library, the State Historical Library, the State Natural History Museum, 


Fu 


[Continued jr 


per cent in New Mexico. The average 


Senator Biaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
expressed favor for a preference in loans 
to the small farm owner. “I don’t think | 


of agriculture,” he remarked. “The salva- 
tion of agriculture is to save the individ- 
ual farm owner.” 

D. P. Hogan, president of the Federal | 
Land Bank, Omaha, Nebr., pointed out 
that the continued extension of loans piles | 
up payments of the borrower to a point 
where it becomes impossible for him to 
meet them at any later date. Congress | 
will not benefit the farmers by being kind 
to them in regard to continued extension | 
of loans, he said. 

Mr. Hogan gave the number 
his district as follows: Iowa, 
braska, 1,500; South Dakota, 1,995, and 
Delinquencies, he stated, 
increased from last year to this as fol- | 
lows: Iowa, 3.2 to 18.4 per cent; Nebraska, | 
3.6 to 17.6 per cent; South Dakota, 8.1 to} 
35.6 per cent, and Wyoming, 4.1 to 13.9 


of loans in 
1,700; Ne- 





per cent. 


Ward Netherland, president of the Fed-| 
eral Land Bank, St. Louis, Mo., told the| 
committee that broadcasting of the idea} 
of a willingness for further extensions on} 
land bank loans would to some extent 
nullify the benefits to be gained through 
the proposed added capitalization. 

“We all have a desire to be as lenient 
as possible with the farmer under existing 
conditions,” he said, adding that broad- 
casting of steps for further extensions 
would increase the demand for them. | 
“We are doing now exactly what you want) 
us to do.” 

“Out of 32,635 loans in our district we 
have 8,275 delinquencies,” Mr. Netherland | 
testified. Of 1,193 that should be fore- 
closed, approximately 95 per cent of them 
have reached their present condition be- 
cause of other indebtedness and 92.9 per 
cent of them are not taking care of their 
taxes this year, he said. 

He gave the loans for his district as| 





follows: Illinois, 9,187; Missouri, 9,166; | 
Arkansas, 14,282; with delinquencies as| 
follows: Illinois, 1,636; Missouri, 1,477; | 


Arkansas, 5,162. 


Savings of 250 Millions 


To Farmers Calimed 


Mr. Netherland states that the Federal 
and banks are saving through a 1.8 per 
cent lower interest rate about $250,000,000 
each year to the farmers. He expressed 
doubt as to the psychological effect of 
appropriating funds to extend the time 
for payment of loans. He stated that 
the proposed additional capitalization of 
the land banks is vital but urged that 
any extension provision be left out of 
the legislation. “We have given the farm- 
ers tolerance and you can trust us to 
do that in the future,” he said. 

If commodity prices stay down, there 
will be an increase in deliquencies, Mr. 
Netherland told the committee. Delin- 
quencies have pited up at the present due 
to the depression and commodity prices. 
He pointed out that the proposed measure 
is good as emergency legislation but does 
not set the difficulty basically right. 

H. M. Gossett, president of the Federal 
Land Bank, Houston, Tex., declared that 
the “wide publicity of the farmers’ loan 
moratorium has put the banks under a 
great handicap. 

“Since the convening of Congress and | 


Inquiry Into Causes | 


Action on Proposal Will Be 
Sought, Says Mr. Pou 


Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
| field, N. C., chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Rules, stated orally Dec. 31 
| that he understands there is to be a great 
deal of pressure at this session of Con- 


rther I nerease in Land Bank Funds 
Is Voted by Subcommittee of Senate 


Capital of 25 Millions Is Added to Measure as Originally, 
Approved by the House 





| Bank borrowers, it has been much more 


| has ever confronted us.” He stated that of 


|Land Bank situation in Texas, which fol- 


;to Ida M. Prater who paid the August 
| installment. 


|in their purpose to sustain it. Sixty-eight 


Of Depression Urged 


Memorial Hall, Offices of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and other State establishments. 





om Page 1.) 
the publishing of reports that provision | 
would be made to assist Federal Land) 


difficult to make collections,” Mr. Gossett 
said. 


He told the committee that the “next 
12 months is the most serious chapter that 





$156,000,000 comprising 58,000 loans, $700,- 
000 is delinquent in his district, the State 
of Texas. 


Mr. Gossett’s Letter 


Written to Mr. Bestor 


Mr. Gossett read to the Committee a 
letter, dated \Dec. 23, 1931, addressed by 
himself to Paul Bestor, Commissioner of | 
the Farm Loan Board, relating to the 


lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Bestor: Acklowledging Mr. 
Van Sant’s letter of the 15th enclosing 
copy of H. J. Res. 79 by Congressman 
Blanton of Texas “authorizing and direct- 
ing Federal land banks to suspend and 
withhold foreclosure of mortgages until | 
Dec. 31, 1932, where farmers are unable 
to make payment of interest or principal 
due, and to provide for redemption of any 
such lands foreclosed since April 1, 1930,” 
I am glad to supply to the Farm Loan 
Board for such use as it cares to make 
of same, the present status of the two 
loans referred to in the preamble of Mr. 
Blanton's bill, to-wit: 

Loan number 35424 and number 35422, 
Mrs. Effie Mae Wilson of Rotan (Roby 
Association). All payments have been met | 
by Mrs. Wilson up to August, 1931, and 
during that month she sold the security 


So that the semiannual in- 
stallments on this loan have all been met 
by the Wilsons and the present owners, 
There was some correspondence between 
Mrs. Effie Mae Wilson and the Federal | 
land bank in August, 1930, wherein Mrs. 
Wilson requested on extension of the Au- 
guest, 1930, installment. When it was 
pointed out that her letter disclosed that 
in addition to the securities offered, they 
owned considerable livestock and nego- 
tiable notes, and also owned unencum- 
bered irrigated lands, Mrs. Wilson remitted 
to meet her installments and, as above, 
stated, they have been taken care of since. 
Loan number 27730, Mrs. O. A. Robert- 
son of Caps, Tex. (Abilene Association). 
Our files disclose that this loan is paid 
up to date. It may not be amiss to state | 
briefly the value of the service rendered | 
by the Federal land bank to Mrs. Robert- 
son. We first loaned her in 1923 $2,000 
to build a home for herself and four chil- 
dren, including residence, barn, fence, 
wind mill, etc. Five years later in 1928, 
when the children were from 14 to 22 years 
of age, the bank made an additional loan 
of $1,200 for the purpose of building a 
dairy barn and paying for dairy cattle, 
thus completing a small farm and dairy 
unit. She has been meeting the install- 
ments since. 





Number of Foreclosures 


By Districts Discussed 


Both of these borrowers were relieved 
of 8 per cent and 10 per cent interest rates 
and short maturities, and have now a 5% 
per cent interest rate with amortized 
loans. 

Texas farmers appreciate the benefits 
of Federal land bank service and are fixed 


thousand, eight hundred and ninety-three 
have borrowed a total of $209,059,700; to- 
tal farms foreclosed by the bank, 338. To- 
tal farms sold by the bank, 134, leaving 
farms on hand bank owned, 204, or a sale 
by the bank of 40 per cent of its total 
foreclosures. Farm loan associations from 
organization to Nov. 30 have foreclosed 575 
| farms and have sold 357, or approximately 
60 per cent of association acquired farms. 
Total farms acquired by both bank and 
associations, 913, or 13-10 per cent 
of loans closed. Of total acquirements 






(bank and association) associations have | 





ip 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 31, 1931 





9:30 a. m.—Paul Bestor, a member of | 


the Federal Farm Loan Board, called. 
Subject of cunference not announced. 


11 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, called to present Meldrim 
Thomson Jr., secretary of the University 
of Miami (Florida) Students Associa- 
tion who invited the President to make 
a radio address in connection with the 
meeting at Miami April 10 to 14 of the 
Pan American Students Congress to be 
held there under the auspices of the 
National Students Federation. 


12 noon.—Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- 


cuss “the economic state of the Na- 
tion.” 
12:45 p. m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), 


Ferr y 
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Operation 
Across Lake in 


Panama Opposed 





Secretary Hurley Asserts 
Line Would Interfere 
With Canal and Compete 
With Government 


It is tne policy of the Department of 
War to maintain the Panama Canal as a 
public projects free from any possible 
interference of private interests, the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, an- 
nounced oralty Dec. 31 in stating his de- 
cision to disapprove a proposa? for a priv- 
ate ferry service across Gatun Lake in the 
Canal Zone. / 

The application for permission to insti- 
tute the ferry service was made by Nel- 
son Rounsevell, publisher of the Panama 
American. Secretary Hurley based his de- 
cision to reject the proposal on the grounds 
that it would interfere with shipping 
transiting the canal and would be detri- 
mental to the whole investment of the 
United States in the canal. 

Government’s Policy 

“It has been the continuing policy not 
to permit private enterprise to enter any 
of the Canal Zone,” Mr. Hurley said. The 
Secretary explained that private individ- 


|uals have asked him to permit barge op- 


eration between Colon and a point on the 
Panama City side of the canal across 
Gatun Lake. Mr. Hurley said this would 
be an interference with the poligy of the 
Government. 

The Secretary said the line would con- 
stitute competition with the Government. 
He said he feared that the private indi- 


|viduals would acquire a right of way 
| where at times there would be a rush 
|}of international transportation 


interfer- 
|ing with public operations. 

“Taken altogether it seems detrimental 
| to the whole investment the United States 
|has made in the Panama Canal and the 
purpose for which that investment was 
made,” Mr. Hurley said. “It has been 
|my attitude ever since I visited the canal 
;}not to permit any private’ enterprise 
within the Canal Zone that interfered with 


| the purposes for which this Government 
I intend to keep the ¥ 


| built the canal. 
canal open for that purpose.” 
Secretary Hurley said the Government 


| was now building the Madden dam which 


would be used to operate across the 
Chagres River. A road is also being 
built on the Panama City side which, when 
completed, will connect with Fort Davis. 
It will help to supply a passage across 
the isthmus which will carry auto and 





of Kansas called to present to the Presi- 
dent Richard_J. Hopkins, of Wichita, 
Kans., recently appointed Federal dis- 
trict judge for the District of Kansas. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Adopted by Treasury 


Companies to List Securities 
On Convention Basis 


The Treasury Department will permit | 
surety companies filing financial reports 


with it as of Dec. 31 to value their securi- 
ties in such reports on the basis adopted 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, A. A. Ballantine, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has informed 
the executive heads of reporting com- 
panies. 

The convention valuation plant, it was 
pointed out, prescribes the use of average 
values as represented by closing prices of 
securities .June 30, 1931. For securities 
not included in the convention valuations, 
actual market quotations as listed in the 
Bank and Quotation Record, issued as of 
June 30, 1931, will be accepted by the 
Treasury. 


The full tert of Mr. Ballantine’s 
notice to the company executives will 
be published in the issue of Jan. 4, 


Monopolies in Uruguay 


A state monopoly of many forms of in- 
dustry has been authoriz by the Con- 
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acquired eight-tenths of 1 per cent; of 
bank acquired farms five-tenths of 1 per 
| cent. 





|gress to get action on identical Senate 


| gress into causes of the business depres- 
sion and particulariy the relation of the 
| collapse of prices of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The two measures 
|are by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, and H. Con. Res. 6, introduced by 
Representative Keller (Dem.), of Ava, Ill.). 

hese resolutions are among a number 
of measures pending before the Committee 


and House measures for inquiry by Con-| 


Association foreclosures in the area west 
from Fort Worth along the line of the T. 
& P. Railroad and north to Gainesville 
covering the whole South Plains and Pan- 
handle areas where 16,300 borrowers were 
served in the amount of $52,757,000, which 
area includes a part of Congressman 
Blanton's district and several other dis- 
tricts. Bank foreclosures in this area 
amount to 1 (one), and farm loan associ- 





on Rules proposing investigations of va- 
rious kinds. The first indication of pur- 
pose of members to press any of these is 
with respect to the Walsh-Keller resolu- 
tion, Chairman Pou said. He pointed 
| out that under the practice under which 
| the Committee on Rules functions only 


ations have foreclosed 58, or 1 (one) in 
every 338 farms, or a total of three-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

The cash saving to our borrowers annu- 
ally in interest alone exceeds $5,000,000, 
with no renewals, commissions and chang- 
ing interest rates. Texas farmers have 


Surety Valuation Plan. 


gress of Uruguay. Whether the plan will | 
|be immediately effective is doubtful. (De- 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. 





| truck traffic, while the waters of the canal 
| will still be kept free for Government use. 


Funds Now Available 


To Veterans Clarified 4 


Gen. Hines Explains Purpose 
Of New Appropriation 


Since the appropriation by Congress of 
$200,000,000 to supplement the adjusted 
service certificate tund and $3,925,000 to 
supplement the appropriation “adjusted 
service and dependent pay” the Veterans’ 
Administration nas been besieged by in- 
quiries from veterans who are under the 
impression that they may be eligible for 
additional payments in the way of loans 
or otherwise. 

Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, stated Dec. 31 that no 
additional payments whatever are pro- 
vided by these appropriations. He ex- 
plained that the $200,000,000 is to sup- 
plement the appropriations previously 
made for the adjusted service certificate 
fund which had proven insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate cash for loans after the 
loan value of certificates had been raised 
to 50 per cent of the face value. It is 9 
expected that this additional appropria- 
|tion will take care of the Government’s 
obligations to the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1932, for loans and for the pay- 
ment of certificates which may mature 
on account of the death of veterans. 

The additional $3,925,000 was required 
to care for the large number of new 
claims which resulted from amended legis- 
| lation extending the time in which claim- 
ants might apply for benefits under the 
Adjusted Compensation Act.—Issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
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members of the two Houses recognized | ¢ncountered droughts, floods, insects and 
to appear for or against the measures re- | !OW prices, and their economic and finan- 
ferred to and taken up by that Committee. | cial condition was never so bad, but they 

The purpose of the indentic resolution. | ealize that a great cooperative farm mort- 
| according to its terms, is to “hear and | 84ge System built on a cash basis, can 


| should be employed and the legislation | basis—that not to support the system is 
| that should be enacted either to prevent |to lose it. The board and officers of the 
a recurrence of such periods of depression | Federal Land Bank of Houston have never 
or to lessen or reduce the malign effects | been harsh or arbitrary in foreclosure pol- 
thereof.” icies. We feel that the record above stated 





Workmen's Compensation—(P %--c 6). 





Mr. Pou said there will be a hearing on| confirms this conclusion. 
the subject early in January in all prob- In this district we have undertaken to 


ability. [Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


| take testimony concerning the means that | 0t be successfully conducted on a credit | 
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of Relief Jury of SixUrged |[oans Provided « 
For Students by | jz 





Placing 
Burden on Local 
Areas Criticized | 


Secretary of Country Life 
Group Urges Federal Aid; 
‘Hunger Marchers’ Ask 
Full Wages for Idle 


The policy of placing the main burden 
of unemployment relief on local govern- 
ments is a mistake, a Senate Subcommit- | 
tee on Manufactures was told Dec. 30 by 
Benson L. Landis, executive secretary of 
the Country Life Association of America, | 
of New York City. The Committee is 
considering bills (S. 174 and S. 262) to 
provide Federal relief to the States for 
the unemployed. | 

Mr. Landis urged Federal action in the | 
emergency. 

Herbert Benjamin, national secretary of | 
the Unemployed Councils of the United) 
States, after twice interrupting the Com- 
mittee proceedings to demand a hearing, 
told the Committee that his organization 
intends “to go forward in our struggle to 
organize the unemployed, to make fights in 
the streets and to make it uncomfortable 
for those who don’t feed the unemployed.” | 

Represents ‘Hunger Marchers’ 

His organization, he explained, repre- 
sents the so-called “hunger marchers” who| 
sought to appear in the House and Senate} 
at the opening of Congress. He read a, 
statement of several thousand words to 
the Committee, listing the demands of| 
his group. 

Ralph G. Hurlin, statistician of the Rus-| 
sell Sage Foundation, presented to the} 
committee data gathered by his organiza- 
tion from 81 cities of more than 100,000 
population in this country. With a total] 
population of 36,000,000 these cities had| 
relief sums in 1929 totalling $42.370,000, or 
$1.18 per capita, in 1930 $70,370,000, or 
$1.95 per capita, and for the first nine 
months in 1931 $119,600,000, or $3.30 per 
e@apita, Mr. Hurlin testified. | 

In 1929 practically 100 per cent of the | 
total was for outdoor relief, he said, | 
while in 1930 it was 95 per cent for out-| 
door relief with 5 per cent for wage re-| 
Nef, and for the first nine months of this | 
year 77 per cent for outdoor relief with 23 | 
per cent for wage relief. | 

Advocates Pension Relief | 

Mr. Hurlin pointed out that while the 
legislation contemplated woudd separate 
cmergency and pension relief, he believes 
that pension relief is “definitely a part 
of the picture.” He advised also that 
“veterans’ relief should be regarded as a 
part of the emergency relief pictrue.” 

He stated that of the totals for relief 
in the 81 cities mentioned included 43 per | 
cent in 1929 for pension relief, 31 per| 
cent in 1930 and 21 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1931. 

The division between public and private 
contribution for relief has remained fairly 
consistent, Mr. Hurlin said, with 76 per 
cent public contribution in 1929, 75 per 
cent in 1930, and 70 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1931. The portion of pri- 
vate contributions increased early in 1931 
because of the more immediate response 
of private sources, he stated. 








|a trial by a jury of 12 is demanded. 


| jury of 


|tairs of the United States abroad is em- 


| ins New Year’s messages to diplomatic and | 


For Rhode Island 


State Judicial Council Seeks 
Reduction for Trial of 
Minor Cases 


ProvipENce, R. I., Dec. 31. 

The Judicial Council of Rhode Island 
recommends, in its fifth report just sub- 
mitted to Governor Norman S. Case, that 
the trial of some civil suits by a jury of 
six persons, instead of the usual 12 be 
permitted and that a fee be exacted when 


The best prospect of reducing the cost 
to the State of one of the largest items 
in the cost of the courts is said to lie in 
“(1) trial by the court alone of cases in 
which jury trial is not desired and so not 
claimed; (2) trial by a jury of six of cases 
of small import where trial by jury is de- 
sired; and (3) a reasonable fee for trial 
by a jury of 12.” 


Trial by th rt alone is already in 
effect, it. 18 d out, on recommenda- 
tiom*of. the cil. It has resulted, it 
is stated, in increasing number of jury | 
trig owaived . | 





Countil recommends the enact- | 
ment of an act requiring a fee of $10 for | 
trial by a jury of 12 with no fee for a| 
trial by a jury of 6. 

The States of Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, | 
New York, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia 
and Wyoming now provide for trial by a 
less than 12, the report notes. | 
“Obviously trial by a jury of less than 12! 
is not as novel,” it.is said, “as it seems 

those accustomed to consider 
synonymous with ‘12.’” 


New Year Message 
Sent by President 
To Foreign Service’ 


‘jury’ | 


Mr. Hoover Emphasizes Part 
Played in World Affairs; 
Problems Still Exist, Says 
Secretary Stimson 


The importance of the part to be played 
by officers of the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State in handling the af- 


phasized by both President Hoover and 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 


consular officers in foreign countries. 
“The new year will bring many prob- 
lems,” Mr. Hoover said. “A sound and 
stable United States is a contribution to 
the well-being of the world,” he messaged. 


Secretary Urges Cooperation 





System to Extend Financial 
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German Groups 


Aid, Insurance and Other 
Assistance Is Developed 








Roads Leading to Work Camps at Site of Hoover Dam 
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| State Supervision ; 
Of Schools, Roads 
'And Courts Urged 





| 
‘Rural Communities Should 
Be Relieved of Functions, 
Federal Economist Tells 


At Stuttgart 





A system of providing loans to students 
who are without funds has been developed 
at Stuttgart, Germany, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
State from Paul J, Gray, American vice} 
consul at Stuttgart. 


Mr. Gray reported that the maximum! 
which a student may borrow is 500 marks| 
per term, or a total of 2,000 marks during 
his four years. The loan bears interest 
at 3 per cent during the first five years, | 
and 6 per cent during the last three years, | 
maturing in eight years. 

The loan policy was developed on the 





i theory that students can not study effec- 


tively when compelled to work for their 
living. 
Originated After War 
The report follows in full text: 
The Stuttgart Student Relief Organiza- 


| tion like its parent association, the Deut- 


sches Studentenwerk, found its origin in 
the post-war period of depression and in- 
flation and sought in its way to aid in the 
readjustment of the social order. 

Since its institution in 1921 the central 
or national organization aas been guided 
by three leading principles: First, that 
student self aid must precede student re- 
lief; second, that work, as a means to 
self aid, is an important factor in the 


| building of character; third, that univer- 


sity education should be made independent 
of the means or lack of means of the 
students, and reserved for those who pos- 
sess at least potentialities for further aca- 
demic development. 


The local student aid organizations have 


stitutions or by-laws, and the Stuttgart 
association is no exception. The Stutt- 
garter Studentenhilfe e.V. as its name in- 
dicates is a registered association. Founded 
Dec. 2, 1921, as an aid to soldiers returned 
from the war who desired to begin or con- 
tinue their university education. the or- 
ganization hgs grown from one chiefly en- 
gaged in the dispensation of free meals, 
and the procurement of work for indigent 
students to an institution of manifold ac- 
tivities. | 
Organization Described | 

The Stuttgarter Studentenhilfe e. V. and 
similar associations in other university 
cities are not dependent on the Deutsches 
Studentenwerk, although they work in! 
|}eclose harmony. The latter body is in ef- 





Secretary Stimson stated that the 
shadow of the depression has not yet 
passed away. More serious problems wor- 
ried the world last year than in any 
other year in the memory of the Foreign 


| Service, and “never has our country had 


greater need for a strong Foreign Service 


He said | to assist in the practical application of 


that 1932 will show possibly as high as/our ideals of iriendship, peace and pros- 
80 per cent public contributions exclu-|perity; and never has our Foreign Service 


Sive of possible Federal relief. 


had greater need for the complete coop- 


Mr. Hurlin quoted from a survey by the| eration of all its members,” the Secretary 
Bureau of the Census of 309 cities over|of State declared. 


30,000 population to show that in the first 


The Department’s announcement em- 


three months of 1929 relief funds in deans) bodies the following New Year's greet- 


cities totalled $22,338,000 white in the first 
three months of 1930 the funds totalled 
$75,493,000. 


Unorganized in Rural Areas 

“Organized relief is limited largely to 
large cities,’ Mr. Hurlin said. “There is 
little or no machinery in thé smaller 
cities and rural sections.” 

He pointed out that in the New Eng- 
land relief funds in the cities was ap- 
proximately $5 per capita, in the cities of 
the mid-Atiantic section $4, and in the 
cities of the North Central States $3. The 
fer capita amounts in the Southern cities 
is very little, he said. He cited the per 
capita amount in the median city as $2.13. 

Mr. Landis, declaring that the policy of 
placing the main burden of relief on local 
governments is a mistake. pointed out that 
the farmers will be taxed for this relief 
by the counties, which rely on land taxa- 
tion, and stated that the tax burden on 
farm land has about reached its limit. 
The relief burden on rural communities, 
including the farms, is heavier and the 
economic stress greater than at any time 
in the post-war period, he said. 

Mr. Landis said that Federa: action is 
appropriate from the point of view of 
rural communites. It is the fairest way 
of equajizing the burdens and opportuni- 
ties, he said. : 

Permanent Method Urged 

Rev. John O'Grady, of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, express- 
ing himself in favor of Federal aid during 
the existing emergency, emphasized that 
such aid is of emergency character. He 
favored establishment of some better per- 
manent method of correcting conditions 
in the long run. 

“I don’t believe there is any question as 
to the need for this type of legislation 
now,” he said. “The problem is particu- 
larly acute in small industrial cities and 
in mining towns.” He urged an elastic 
retief program in order not to delay get- 
ting aid to where it is needed. 

Rev. William F. Montavon, director of 
the legal department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, filed with 
the committee the following statement 
adopted at a meeting of 80 Catholic 
bishops last November: 

“While cooperating in these private 
efforts, we are convinced that because 
of the vastness of the suffering Federal 
and State appropriations for relief in some 
form will become necessary.” 

Mr. Benjamin, in representing the Un- 
employed Councils of the United States, 
called attention to the need for relief 
among the Negro unemployed. 

Asks Full Wages for Idle 

Asking for a Federal unemployment in- 
Surance system guaranteeing full wages 
to unemployed during the entire period of 
unemployment, Mr. Benjamin made also 
the following demands: 

1. We demand the appropriation by 
Congress of an amount sufficient to pay 
te each unemployed worker 
relief the sum of $150 in cash, with $50 
for each dependent—all war funds to be 
turned over for immediate relief of the 
unemployed. 

2. Immediate undertaking of extensive 
schools, works, partieularly new houses, 
schools hospitals, etc. in’ the working 
class neighborhoods; such work to be paid 
for at trade union wages. 

4. Transform the huge wheat and cot- 
ton stocks held by the Farm Board into 
bread and clothing for immediate free 
distribution among the unemployed. 

4. No evictions of the unemployed; free 
rent, gas, light, water, etc., to all unem- 
ployed workers; reduced rates and rents 
for part-time workers. 

_5. The seven-hour day, with no reduc- 
tion in wages, and six hours for miners, 
railroad workers and young workers. 

6. Payment of full wages to all part- 
time and “stagger plan” workers by the 
employers. 

7. Prohibition of all forced labor or co- 
ercion of any kind in connection with 
insurance or relief for the unemployed. 
No discrimination against Negro and for- 
eign born as to jobs, relief, insurance or 
in any other form. 

8. Full and immediate payment of the 
balance of the bonus. 


for Winter | 


ings from the President: 
Greeting of President 
|_ The January issue of the American 
| Foreign Service Journal contains the fol- 
lowing messages to the Foreign Service: 
“To Diplomatic and Cgnsular Officers: 
I send cordial greetings at the advent of 


| the New Year to our diplomatic and con- | 


sular officers abroad, with all good wishes 
for the satisfactions which your service 
merits. The Government draws upon the 
personnel of its Foreign Service through- 
out the world for much in the way of in- 
|formation, negotiation, and tactful rela- 
tionships. The New Year will bring 
many problems, but if we at home and 
you abroad maintain our industry, cour- 
age, and confidence in the principles and 
institutions which this country exempli- 
fies, we can do much to promote economic 
recovery and international friendship. A 
sound and stable United States is a con- 
|tribution to the well-being of the world. 
“HERBERT HOOVER.” 

The message from the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, follows in full 
text: 

Mr. Stimson Reviews Conditions 


Probably 
arisen during the past year to vex a 
weary world than during any year within 
;our memory. Unleashed forces of eco- 
|nomic and financial depression, with con- 
sequent political unrest, have taxed the 


ingenuity of those wortd leaders who have | 


fought and are fighting with great earnest- 
ness to maintain the ideal of peace and to 
achieve the return 
conditions. 

During the year our country has played 
a leading part in the movement against 
the forces of sorrow and darkness and 
we have gladly made sacrifices to lighten 
the burdens of our fellow men. Never 
has our country had greater need of a 
strong Foreign Service to assist in the 
practical application of our ideals of 
|friendship, peace and prosperity; and 
never has our Foreign Service had 
greater need for the complete cooperation 
of all its members. 

From the beginning of our nationa? his- 
tory our diplomatic and consul officers, 
often under most discouraging conditions, 
have served patiently, sacrificed cheer- 
fully and many have even died nobly at 
their posts. Needless to say, your efforts 
have been watched with sympathy, your 
successes have been applauded by your 
fellow workers at home and abroad and 
| the eyes of the country are focused upon 
you. 

Sees ‘Break in Clouds’ 

The international problems which have 
confrented our country during the past 
year have caused me necessarily to lean 
heavily upon you and often to require of 
you still greater efforts; and, while your 
chief recompense is the satisfaction de- 
rived from duty well performed, I add my 
eordial thanks for your whole-hearted re- 
| Sponse. 


While a break in the clouds is apparent | 


on the horizon, the shadow of depression 
which weighs down men’s heart has not 
| yet passed away. It remains our duty, 
therefore, to redouble our efforts to re- 
store commerce, industries and shipping 
to normality and to inspire friendship, tol- 
erance and peace in the minds of men. 

I had the pleasure of meeting and work- 
ing with many of you at your posts during 
| the past Summer, I know your problems 


and I am duly mindful of the difficulties | 


which you encounter in your work. 
| I extend to you my most cordial New 
Year’s greetings. 





Aviation in England 


_ Between 20 and 30 members of the Brit- 
jish Parliament are users and owners of 
airplanes. Many of them are studying 
closely the problem of aviation. (Depart- 
!ment of Commerce.) 


Corrosion of Aluminum 


Scientists of the Federal Government 
are experimenting to find a coating to 
|protect aluminum alloys, used in aircraft 
construction, from corrosion. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


more serious problems have} 


of normal economic | 


fect a liaison between the various local 
| institutions and the Reich and the states. 
Through the negotiations of the Deutsches 
| Studentenwerk funds are obtained from 
the national and state governments, and 
the problem of student aid presented to 
interested industrialists and philanthrop- 
ists. The local organization, however, is in 
direct contact with the student, and in 
a better position to appraise individual 
needs and local conditions. 

The working organization of the Stutt- 
arter Studentenhilfe e. V. consists of a 

ard of directors, a committee and a 
general assembly of the members. The 
board of directors and the committee in- 
clude members of the faculty of the 
Technische Hochschule, the student body 
and representative leaders in the indus- 
trial life of the community. 


How Funds Are Obtained 
| Funds are obtained te carry on the 
| 





work from various sources. The Reich 
contributes about 100,00C marks annually 
to the Deutsches Studentenwerk, of 
| which the Stuttgarter Studentenhilfe e. 
V. receives about 3,000 marks.* In addi- 
tion, the organization receives funds from 
various political subdivisions of the state 
and contributions from industry. In all, 
ithe Stuttgarter Studentenhilfe receives 
approximately 18,000 marks per year. 

In general, the activities of the Stutt- 
gater Studentenhilfe may be divided into 
three classifications: First, the providing 
for various forms of student insurance; 
Second, the obtaining of privileges for 
students of the university; and third, the 
granting of short-term and long-term 
toans in order that students may complete 
| their studies. 
| Every student entering the Technique 
Hochschule at Stuttgart, the Landwirt- 
schaftliche Hochschule at Hohenheim or 
the Wuerttembergische Hochschule fuer 
| Musik in Stuttgart is obliged by the min- 
isterial decree of Jan. 23, 1926, to take out 
sick insurance with the Suttgart Student 
Relief Association. 

Premiums Paid by the Students 

Furthermore, every student pays a con- 
tribution of 1.50 marks to insure against 
accidents occurring within the university 
buildings or outside of the buildings 4n 


connection with their work. This is of 
particular importance to students of 
chemistry who are more apt to receive 


permanent injuries than students in other 
lines of study. Chemistry students, how- 
ever, must pay an additional RM.1.80 per 
term. 

In the case of death RM.3,000 is paid to 
the heir or heirs and in the case of per- 
manent disability RM.30,000. In cases of 
temporary’ disabilities lasting not more 
than four days the persons concerned are 
supported up to 5 marks a day. 

Among the privileges which the Stutt- 
garter Studentenhilfe has obtained for 
students of the local universities are re- 
duced admission fees for Yocal theaters 
and opera houses, monthly street-car tick- 
ets at reduced rates, free meals for cer- 
tain indigent students and care of tuber- 
cular students in sanatoriums either in 
Germany or abroad. 

Loans to Students Limited 

Perhaps the most interesting endeavor 
of the Stuttgatenter Studentenhilfe is the 
granting of loans to students who desire 
to complete their studies but who at the 
present time are without means. Loans 
are granted at the rate of 3 per cent in- 
terest for the first five years and 6 per 
cent interest for the following three, ma- 
| turing in eight years. At the present time 
loans are limited to 500 marks per term 
}and not to exceed 2,000 marks for all 
| terms. 
| This feature has been developed by the 
| Stuttgarter Studentenhilfe on the theory 
that a student cannot study effectivery and 
work at the same time to earn his sub- 
| sistence. This does not conflict with the 
principle of the Deutches Studentenwerk 
whereby work is made a prerequisite to 
| study, but ratehr works in harmony there- 
with. It is the belief of the local organiza- 
tion that every student should work at 
least six months or one year before en; 
tering the university in order to make 
enough money to pay for expenses in the 
first year. 


Accordingly, no aid of this nature is| 
|given to students during the first two| 


terms and not until the last two years 
can a student obtain a !ong-term loan. 
- Hard-pressed for Funds 

During the present economic depression 
the organization has been hard pressed 
for funds and there is noticed particularly 
a falling off in contributions from indus- 
try. Furthermore, it is not stressing em- 
ployment as a requirement for student aid 
in view of the great unemployment ex- 
isting throughout Germany, but it has not 


embodied similar principles in their con- Tests Show ‘Quick Freezing’ ot Foods 


Microorganisms to Produce Toxins Remain in Defrosted | 


Soils have shown that the recently devel-| and microchemistry studies for the De- 
oped “quick freezing” of fruits and vege- | partment of Agricuxture, 
tables does 
deadly botulinus germ, which are present | 
on a high percentage of such produce, | 


altered the previous belief that work and 
study at the same time result in merety 





Political Science Group 


The States should take over from the 
minor political subdivisions numerous 
functions including provision for nine- 
month, 10-grade schools, the administra- 
tion of justice and maintenance of peace,’ 
and the arterial highway system, Dr. T. B. 
Manny, economist of the division of farm 
| population and rural life of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said in an addres be- 
| fore the American Political Science Asso< 
| ciation now in session in Washington, 
} D. . 

Certain state-wide minimums should be 
established for these things, Dr. Manny 
said, which should be guaranteed by the 
| State regardless of the ability of local 
areas to pay for them, but in some fields,” 
| such as education and public health, the 
| local governmnent might be permitted to 
} exceed the minimum. He recommended 
| that local government units administer 
such of the State-determined policies as 
| they can. 
| 





Urges Civil Service System 

“Such functions and services as are per- 
formed by the State should be financed 
through a State-administered tax system 
devised to secure uniformity and fairness 
throughout the area and administered by 
State-appointed officials under a care- 
fully worked out civil service system,” Dr. 
Manny said. 

County governments should be given 
over entirely to administration of State- 
determined policies, Dr. Manny recom- 
| mended. Fewer and larger counties would 
result, he pointed out. 

“My suggestions are admittedly radical, 
= = ; |Dr. Manny said, and to become effective 
tables when they are improperly handled. peace sal meow ype changes in State 

A ao e | constitutions and statute laws. The plan 
etal are asec ane conned [et Pe Due iM effect gradual 
products, which are brought to high heat _ ae Experimental Trial 

; stroying the germs. “It might be tried out here and there 
before canning, destroying the germ more or less experimentally at first. How- 

When the defrosted products are used ever, with my own contacts with farm 
at once there appears to be no danger | people as a basis, I feel safe in saying 
of poisoning. The question arises when | that their trends of thinking at present 
they are permitted to stand for a tim€|4,. more favorable to fundamental 
after defrosting, giving any botulinus|.)° 

: changes in local government than hag 
germs which may be present an OppOr-| over been true heretofore 
tunity to produce toxins, or poisons. “Not as propagandists f but as educae 

The toxins are a product of the burst-| tors, political scientists, economists, soci< 
ing of the botulinus cells. In this con-| ologists, and farmer leaders now have 
nection, it was" determi: ed that quick | about the best opportunity they are likely 
freezing not only does not kill the botul-| to have for a long time to come to formus 
sult in the liberating of toxine from spores | ate, id aecure the acceptance of some 
of freezing on botulinus spores is striking,”| which may be present. ~ 4 ois wast tos aemtme ate premns aa 
— | Dr. James said. “Their wide distribution | “Dried botulinus spores have been! more completely and efficiently than can 

in the soils of this country makes it im-j| frozen with solid carbon dioxide ice, de-|most of the antiquated and inadequate 

perative that the same serious considera- | frosted at intervals and the total numbers | machinery under which rural areas now 

tion be given to the relation of the botu- of living spores as well as the presence of | struggle in their attempts to get good 

lius microorganisms to the preparation | toxin determined,” Dr. James said. “There | government.” 

and handling of frozen products as has| WaS no reduction in the number of living 2. 
- 5 | spores, neither when defrosted and exam- ‘ ai 
vegutabios ” to the canning of fruits and ined immediately after being frozen nor Gold Resources in Brazil 

The following information also was when they have been frozen for nine days The Brazilian Government has ordered 

: , and then examined. Subcutaneous injec 
given by Dr. James: tions into guinea pigs showed that no tox-|®" investigation of its domestic gold re 
The central question involved is the| ins had been liberated from the spores by|sources and exploitation possibilities, 
toxicity of the defrosted fruits or vege-! the freezing.” (Department of Commerce.) 


Accession by road to the site of Hoover Dam, to provide means of travel for workmen and for transportation | 
of materials became the first problem when the construction award was made by the National Bureau of Recla- 
mation, which has jurisdietion over the Colorado River project. Highways have been laid from Boulder City, 
Nev., from which the construction work is directed, and from railway terminals to the level of the Colorado 
River, where the first stages of construction work were undertaken, and to other locations in the area involved 
in the project. The view shown, looking down Black Canyon, is taken from Observation Point, at the crest of 
the dam site. The upper roads at the right of the picture are two points on the highway which will cross the | 
crest of the dam at Observation Point. The roads inthe background, at the lower level, are being used to 
transport excavated rock from the lower portals of the diversion tunnels. The photographs were taken for the 
Six Companies, Inc., which has the contract to build Hoover Dam. 


Fails to Kill Spores of Poisonous Germs 


Produce, Federal Bacteriologist Says 


Tests in the Bureau of Chemistry and| Dr. L. H. James, in charge of bacteriology 


stated orally 
Jan. 1, 
“The absence of any appreciable effects 


not kill the spores of the 








a superficial education. 

The methods and theory of the Stutt- 
garten Studentenhilfe may be of interest 
to certain academic circles in the United | 


States which for some time have been| 
convinced of the correctness of the prem- 
ises which have inspired the local or- 
ganization. 





TODAY 


precents ito Cpreateot Cchievement- 
FOUR COMPLETELY NEW LINES 
OF MOTOR CARS 


Today, Cadillac-la Salle dealers invite your In fact, In all those Important elements which 


Inspection of four completely new lines of make a motor car useful and desirable, they 
automobiles — a LaSalle V-8, a Cadillac 


V-8, a Cadillac V-12 and a Cadillac V-16 


go beyond any conceptions the world has 


had reason to anticipate. Yet — due to the 





# ¢ Nothing that Cadillac has ever accom- savings made possible by the greatest man- 


LASALLE PRICES FROM $2395 
CADILLAC PRICES FROM$2795 
t. o. b. Detro# 

Five wire wheels standard at no extra cost 


plished could compare in importance with ufacturing program in Cadillac history —all 


these four new cars. In their fidelity to the four lines are offered ct unusually attractive 
highest ideals of conception and construc- prices * * Your Cadillac-La Salle dealer ts 
tion; in their wholly new Fisher and Fleetwood styling; and In the holding “open house” today. Go see his special exhibition. 
rich luxury of their performance and comfort — they establish stand- And go with high anticipations—for Cadillac firmly believes that 


ards no other Cadillac-built automobiles have ever approached. it has achiaved a fundamental advancement in land transportation. 


La Salle V8 » Cadillae V8 » Gadillae V/2 » Cadillae VIO 


The following improvements are typical of the advanced engineering found throughout the new 
Cadillacs and La Salles: Triple-silent Syncro-Mesh transmission » Full range ride regulator » Con- 
trolled free wheeling » Super-safe, three-filament headlamps » Exclusive no-flex frames » Air-cooled 
generator and fuel lines » Completely new exterior appearance » Thirty per cent greater vision for the 
driver » Sound-proofed bodies » Full-vision instrument panel, with watch-crystal dials » Finest available 


upholstery fabrics, tailored in the Continental mode » Increased power » Increased gasoline economy, 


CI/4bandard ra of the Worlds 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 











Decline in Prices 
Reduces Volume: 


Value of Mineral Production 
In Alaska Is Less for Year 





Of Foreign Trade Total Output Is Valued at 12 Millions, Says 





Review of Exports During) 
1931 Shows Decrease in) 


now in preparation. The source of this 
Value Factor in Falling 


mineral wealth was approximately as 











tollows: . a 
*1931 19: 

Off of Commerce GREE. «isck seseeeeseees $9,342,000 $8,476,000 
sapere mene 

: Silver ° 

By Frederick M. Feiker | Coal 567,000 31, 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | ;Other minerals ...... 290,000 303,100 
eS ty ate | TOME eceeseteeees $12,010,000 $13,812,000 

Factors which have been adversely af- | — 
‘ ; Estimated. 

fecting our foreign trade since the closing jLead, petroleum, marble, tin, platinum, 


nths of 1929—world-wide depression 
ond extensive price declines—have tended 
te further reduce the total volume in 
1931. The imvortant part played by the 
decrease in prices is indicated by the fact 
that the physical volume of our total for- 
eign trade in 1931 was reduced by only 15 
per cent as compared with 1930, or con- 
siderably less than half of. the decline in 
value. In view of the fact that domestic 
industrial production fell off by 16 per 
cent and carloadings by 19 per cent, it is 
clear that the shrinkage in the physical 
volume of our foreign trade was no greater 
than the falling off in domestic business. 

Notwithstancmg the general nature of 
the decline it is of particular interest to 
note that exports of cotton, which is our 
most important export commodity, de- 
clined in quantity less than 2 per cent, 
while in the case of numerous other im- 
portant items the quantity of exports was 
actually larger than in 1930, and in many 
cases as large as in 1929. 


etc. 

General industrial conditions through- 
out Alaska in 1931 reflected more or less 
closely the conditions in the States, though 
the severity of the depression in Alaska 
was by no means so acute. As a result 
the mining industry as a whole was slowed 
down, and the search for ore deposits and 
development of mines, other than those 
whose ore was primarily valuable for gold, 
was suspended or a curtailed. 

This condition was the inevitable out- 
come of the extremely low prices that pre- 
vailed for all of the-mineral commodities 
except gold. For instance, the average sell- 
ing price of copper in 1931, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, was 8.3 cents a 


crease equivalent to more than one-third 
of the price paid in 1930. Essentially: the 
same condition prevailed for silver and 
lead, the prices for which, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, were respectively 29 
1931 against 38% cents and 5 cents in 1930, 
931 agains cents and 5 cents in b 
In fact, it is estimated that had the 
Prices Cause Drop in Value ot —— of these, hese ipotels that were 
tity basis, exports fell off by| produced in Alaska in 1931 been sold at 
ie thas oue-fth Som the 1930 total,| the prices that were paid in 1930, their 
while the value declined from $3,843,000,000 combined value would have been over 
to about $2,425.000,000 or 37 per cent. The $1,000,000 greater than the amount stated 
physical volume of imports was only 10 = a Not only are the low 
t smaller than in the preceding prices pa or the metals reflected in the 
caer but because of more severe price de- oo the minerals produced but also 
vines in import commodities the total| ‘hey had a great, though indeterminate, 
c f t—| effect on restricting production and dis- 
yelue Be oe Ton in 1600 to $2100 500,000 couragin the underta ing of new develop- 
rom 33,061,000, A UU, UU ;}ments. In the face of this general re- 
in 1931. : duction the large increase in the output 
As compared, wit —. oe S = from Alaska is extremely encour- 
n of expor : 
oat over snd that of imports, 25 per Gold Prod : 
cent lower in 1931. This compares with | 0 roduction 
& reduction of 29 per be in railroad | Shows Increase 
reight carloadings an per a 
dustrial production in the same periods. The total production ot gold from Alaska 
ts,; mines in 1931 is estimated at $9,342,000, 
Dollar values of both exports and imports, about $866,000 more th i 
5 an in 1930. This 
however, were less than half as great @S5/ jarks ‘a notable increase not only over 
in 1929 and were lower than in any p0St-| the preceding year but also over any of 
baa 8 ~. taned study of the figures avail =. — a se oe with the 
ore detatle ~ | value ; 5 4 
able at this time reveals the fact that] brings yg as or a ae. 
quantity and value declines of individual| from the Territory to the sizable figure 
export commodities in ae “ : wide + oo ede. 
range. Leading foodstuffs, which are ccording to preliminary estimates, the 
shit ed primarily to Europe and our| production of gold was almost evenly dis- 
neighboring countries in North America,| tributed between the lode and placer 
showed a considerably greater reduction |™ines, about 49% per cent having come 
in value than in quantity. |from the lode mines and about 50'% per 


}cent from the placers. This marks a 
Value and Quantity Compared rather notable change from the ratio in 


For example, the decline in value of ex-/| 1930, when less than 43 per cent came 





ports of wheat, including flour, amounted | from the lodes and more than 57 per cent | 


to 53 per cent while the drop in quantity from the placers. 

was only 20 per cent. Respective value|_ The pronounced change in the ratio for 
and quantity decreases in exports of meats | 1931 was brought about by the very large 
and fats were 37 per cent and 20 per cent | {crease in the value. of the gold recov- 
whereas the increase in quantity of fruits ares — the lode mines and the slight 
exported was considerably greater than crease in that from the placer mines 


? . over the value of the gold reco 
the reported 17 per cent increase in value. | these sources in 1930. 9 the iol ao 
Similarty, the value of our exports Of| gold mining began, the ratio between the 


crude ‘materials, and semimanufactures value of the gold’ from ‘the two sources 
: r : 

Asia and northern North America, was|per cent felis placers. — fo on 
greatly affected by recessions in prices.) Obviously, as the Alaska placers are 
Raw cotton exports fell off less than 2 per| more easily and extensively worked, they 
cent in quantity, while the value showed i most ony to the output of 
a drop of 40 per cent. Copper exports de-|the Territory in the early days, but as 
creased 19 per cent in quantity, as against | their extent is limited they will be the 
a decline of 44 per cent in value, first to be exhausted. _The lodes, on the 
whereas the respective declines for lumber , hand, are relatively more expen- 
amounted to 28 per cent and 44 per cent. ee oe. but if they are skillfully 
Heavy iron and steel exports fell off aierdl enestions are a more likely to 
sharply in both quantity and value. Westar evan oe ot put sae thus equal- 

Among our finished manufactured ex-j existed bet ae poe, ratio that forteriy 
ports, automobiles, inciuding parts and | from the ‘placers. a Se oe 
neemadya — = = _". oe The bulk of the lode gold continued to 
1930, while exports of advanced ‘manu- from the properties af tie nies 

, vd f e Alas 

factures of iron and steel declined almost a ae 


Gold Mining Co. in the Junea istrict. 
as sharply. Total machinery exports de-| At this place search for new io ba a 
creased in value 36 per cent, agricultural| Well as for extension of those already 
implements within this group falling 45|known, was conducted with speci:’ activ- 
per cent and electrical apparatus, 26 per ity, and the results appear to have been 
cent. The value of refined mineral oil distinctly encouraging, so that the work 
exports dropped 48 per cent as contrasted | 


will be continued and will probably be 
with a decline in quantity of 27 per cent. reflected in increased production in the 
Other Exports Analyzed | 


oe eens future. 

e second largest gol i i 
While it is true that the above-men- | southeastern ‘co is — Pohichager 
tioned leading articles are mainly respon-| Mines (L#d.), whose property lies some 
sible for the rise or fatl in value of our/60 miles northwest of Sitka. The Wil- 
total exports, no anlaysis of our trade is} low Creek gotd lode district, which lies 
trade complete without an examination] orth of the head of Cook Inlet. has long 
of the status of other individual items,| been a notable producer, though for the 
some of which form a part of the larger | Past few years its output has been small. 
groups. This shows that, despite the cur-| aa" resumption of extensive mining of 
tailment of purchasing power through- ed oe of the Willow Creek Mines 
out the world, American exporters sold} ata numbe ee cress and operations 
abroad in 1931 a substantial number of brought this district inpiget this camp 
articles of our production in larger quan-| place among the gold: lode seaman" ok 
tites than in 1930 and in many cases| the Territory, and the developments al- 
in eng A great or greater vol-|ready made there indicate that it. will 
me than in } pr i vie? 

" Among the latter are fresh fish, ariea| teen ate Sor vanmme of aia ty tien 


! even greater volume of gold in the suc- 
milk, hides and skins, patent side up-} ceeding years. The Fairbanks district was 
per leather, inedible animals greases, 


‘ third of the Alaskan districts in its out- 
apples, dried fruit, canned fruit, nuts, re-| 


put of lode gold in 1931, and from the 
fined cottonseed oil, vegetable soap stock,| information now available its production 
cotton denims, cotton dresses, adding ma-; ®PPears to have been materially greater 
chine paper, paper bags, unsivered plate | than in 1930. 
glass, crude petroleum, electric refrigera- Developments in progress in that district 
tors, radio apparatus, power driven metal- ~~ wee for an even greater output 
working machinery, cigarette and cigar|} e future. In the Nabesna_ district 
making machinery, carbon black and om See of the Nabesna Mining Corpora. 
sensitized motion picture films (not ex-| ang a ree — ee 
posed). season. A unique ‘feature ra= 
These items represented for the 10/tion at this place was thal sammie 
months ended October, 1931, values rang-| amounts of the concentrates were sent by 
ing aa $567,000 . case of adding | airplane from the mine to a point where 
machine paper to ,700,000 in the case 


more usual means of transnortation was 
of metal-working machinery. We sold! available. Several other lode gold mines 
over $23,700,000 worth of dried fruits,| Widely s@attered through the Territory 


about $22,700,000 worth of apples, about! Yielded some gold. The most productive 
$19,400,000 worth of canned fruits and | of these were the Sonny Fox mine in the 





about $19,000,000 worth of radio apparatus, | Nuka Bay district, the Lucky Strike mine | 


Largest Decline in Oceania |on Palmer Creek in the Hope district, and 

Declines in our exports were largest in| ihe oid _Pearenn @ Strand mine in the 
the case of Oceania, with 62 per cent; Valley ork district of the Kuskokwim 
Eatin North Aineiet, wth ae erty | PYOHPECiNE. was also active at « num 
areas which have suffered serious reduc- i ; ; 


tions in their purchasing power because | 1 « 
of much lower prices for their principal Tariff May Be Put Ahead 
export commodities—grain, wool, copper, é 3 avs ‘ 
coffee, =. Our exports to these markets | Of Taxes, Says Mr. Garner 
consist chiefly of automobiles, machinery [Continu 

: : ~ rnd ed from Page 1.1] 
mineral oils, cotton goods and wearing) wij) pe necessary to make the increased 

| taxes retroactive as to the calendar year 


apparel, as well as numerous manufac- 
race {gods ane aioomentens articles. 1931, the taxable year. There isn’t any 
atte nee —s 7. 2S = |other practicable way and it is foolish to 
all Europe the decline was 36 per cent | am =e yoy wed a 

ort: ;, to apply to the tax year of 1931. 

sgeorted > meears ond cans Se | Gone increased taxation bill to meet the 
eh ; . overnment’s needs should be in the 
a cule pg el gy Mal oa of the President not later than 
i? * © (Russia) in Europe for the | catly in March so that the taxpayers may 
10 months ended October. 1931 were | Know on March 15 what they must do. 
within 1 per cent of the intat tor the | Otherwise there will be duplication of 
corresponding period of 1930. work and confusion on their part. It is 
Both Europe and Asia purchase large absolutely necessary to obtain sufficient 





quantities of raw cotton, copper, wheat, | venue to pay the Government’s bills as | 


promptly as possible this year. It is in- 
cumbent on Congress to safeguard against 
any delay in making the increased reves 
nue available 
: “It is foolish and ineffective procedure 
a . es * ; to enact into law a bili in April or May 
Soviet Freight Concern | that could be enacted quickly and before 
A Soviet freight and transport company |the March 15 payment. I think it is of 
has been organized at Riga, Latvia. It); the utmost importance to the country to 
will perform the usual operations of a|act and act quickly so that the Govern- 
forwarding organization to handle mer-|ment may not be handicapped and the 
chandise of the Soviet Union. (Depart-| taxpayers put to a great deal of annoy- 
ment of Commerce.) ‘ance and confusion.” 


and other industrial raw materials and! 
foods as well as refined mineral oils, ma- 
chinery, automgbiles, and other finished 
articles. 


£ 


pound as against 13 cents in 1930, a de-| 


The Department of Interior 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


| bero of other points, and some of the prop- 
j}erties have reached a wate where they 
will enter the list of producers shortly. 
Probably the most notable examp%e of this 
class is the property of the Eva Quartz 
| Mining Co, near Ferry, which has blocked 
;out a considerable amount of ore and 





| before the close of 1931 should have com-| Commerce Building in the’ Natjohal Capi-| 


pleted the erection and testing of its mill, 
| which was p@rchased and shipped in dur- 
|ing the late summer. 


The value of the gold recovered from 
| Alaska placers in 1931 is estimated to 
{have been $4,706,000, or about $130,000 
|less than was recovered from mines of 
this type in 1930. This comparison should 
;not be eer oe as indicating a great 
| falling off of placer mining as a whole, 
| because the output in 1930 was especially 
jlarge. By far the largest amount of 
| placer gold came from the Yukon region, 
| with the Seward Peninsula region second. 
| The other placer mining regions together 
contributed less than one-tenth of the 
entire placer gold output of the territory, 
and in the order of their placer produc- 
tion stood as follows: Kuskokwim, Cop- 
per River, Cook Inlet-Susitna, Northwest- 
ern Alaska, and Southeastern Alaska. The 
largest producer in the Yukon region was 
the Fairbanks Exploration Co., and the 
largest one in the Seward Peninsula re- 
gion was the Hammon Consolidated Gold 
Fields at Nome. 


Gold Recovered From 


Placers Totaled $4,706,000 


Throughout most of the placer camps 
the weather conditions which affect min- 
ing, such as plentiful water supply, were 
somewhat adverse, as in the early part of 
the season there was only a small rain- 
fall, so that the water supply in many 
of the camps was inadequate for sluicing. 
The length of the working season, how- 
ever, was about normal. 

Most of the placer gold is now recov- 
ered by dredging, the more primitive hand 
methods, and the, use of the simpler 
mechanical methods having largely disap- 
peared, except in the more remote dis- 
tricts. It appears that about 79 per cent 
of the placer gold that was recovered in 
1931 was produced by dredges, which ratio 
compares with 1930, when about 81 per 
cent of the placer gold was recovered by 
dredges. So far as reported 27 dredges 
were dn operation in 1931, which is the 
— number as were in operation in 
1 le 

The dredges in operation, however, had 
a somewhat different distribution than 
in the previous year, which was brought 
{about by the suspension of operations at 
the property of the Tanana Valley Gold 
Dredging Co. (Ltd.), in the Fairbanks 
district, and of the Osborn Mining Co., 
in the Nome district, and the reopening 
of operations at the property of the New | 
York Alaska Gold Dredging Corporation | 
lat Bear Creek in the Kuskokwim Valley, | 
fand at the claims near Henry Creek in 
oor Kougarok district in Seward Penin- 
sula. 

The American Creek Dredging Co., 
in the Hot Springs district in the 
Tanana Valley, which was idle in 1930, 
was operated a few hours in 1931, but it 
| was running so short a time that it has 
not been included in the number of op- 
erating dredges. The two largest placer 
mining companies, mentioned in The pre- 
ceding paragraph, recovered their gold by 
means of dredges. 

No notable new finds of placer ground 
were made during the year, but prospect- 
ing was in progress at a number of places, 
some of which are rather remote from the 
more productive camps. According to 
reports from some of these camps, the 
work was proceeding saitsfactorily and, 
though not indicating the presence of 
bonanzas, suggests that they may contain 
placer deposits that may be capable of | 
profitable development. 





Recovery of Silver - 


From Copper Ores 


Most of the silver produced in Alaska 
during recent years has been recovered 


the latest year for which complete reports 
are available, over two-thirds of the silver 
came from that source. With the reduc- 
tion in the output of copper ore in 1931, 
the quantity of silver naturally shows a 
corresponding decrease. Furthermore, the 
average selling price of silver was only | 
29 cents an ounce, against 38.5 cents in | 
| 1930. All lode gold contains some silver, | 
and, owing to the much greater output 
of gold from the Alaska lodes, there was 
some increase in the output of silver as- 
oT ae with the gold from that source. 
A 
so that some silver was obtained from 
that source. The amount obtained from 
the placer gold. however, is much less 
than that from the other sources, so that 
the slight decrease in the output of placer 
gold hadjonly a little effect on the total 
silver from Alaska. Nowhere in Alaska 
are ores mined primarily for their silver 
content. Silver-bearing lead ores are 
known at several places in the Territory, 
but the high cost of transporting and 
smelting them discourages development 
or even search for them except in the 
more accessible localities. 


Value of Copper Output 


Decreased During Year 


The value of the copper produced from 
Alaska in 1931 is estimated to have been 
$1,712,000. This marks a decrease in value 
ot more than $2,500,000 from the corre- 
sponding value in 1930. Nearly $1,000,000 
of this decrease in value may be attributed 
directly to thhe lower average price of 
copped in 1931 than in 1930. The low price 
not only had its direct effect in the value 
of the output dut it also acted to restrict 
operations, so that the quantity produced 
fell off by an amount estimated as in 
excess of 12,000,000 pounds. The average 
selling. price of copper during the year, 
as computed by the Bureau of Mines, was 
8.3 cents, against 13 cents in 1930. In 


the copper came from two mines near 
Kennecott, in’ the Copper River region. 
The mine on Latouche Island, which had 
long been one of the large producers of 
copper but which was closed down in No- 
vember, 1930, remained idle throughout 
1931, and the work of dismantling the 
surface plant was in progress. 

The extremely low price of copper dis- 
couraged search for new copper prospects, 
;and even at the producing mines the 





jamount of development work in locating! 


extensions of the known deposits was re- 
duced to a minimum. Thus at the prop- 
|erty of the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
the prospecting that had been carried on 
at the Erie mine was practically sus- 
| pended, and reduction of personnel in all 
| the mines and mill was effected. No new 
Lroperties have been opened in the Copper 
River district, but a copper prospect on 


some rich copper ore. ‘he ore at this 
| place is reported to occur in limestone and 
jis of the same type as that which has 
|been mined at the large producers near 
Kennecott. 
been done to determine the probable size 
of the ore body, but this occurrence is 
regarded as significant enough to warrant 
continued development to determine the 
fact&® That there ate in Alaska copver 
deposits which are not now producing but 
| which hold promise of profitable develop- 
|}ment is probable, but their discovery is an 
|expensive and time-consuming task, and 
no new deposits appear likely to become 
significant producers in the near future. 


(The conclusion of the report covere 
ing the production of coal, petroleum 
and other minerals in Alaska will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Jan. 4.) 





. 


1931, as in former years, practically all) 


Glacier Creek was discovered that showed | 


Sufficient work has not yet} 


New Structure 
For Commerce 


| Unit Occupied 





| 





Being Transferred to 
Three-block Building by 
Federal Department 


Occupation of the new Depa ‘tment of 


tal was started on Jan. 1. 

Five thousand workers from 13 scat- 
tered buildings, it was stated Jan: 1 on be- 
half of the Department, are moving into 
the newly completed structure which cov- 
ers eight acres of ground and has 3,000 
rooms. Occupying three full city blocks, 
the new buiNding will house every unit of 
the Department of Commerce, except the 
| Bureau of Standards, which must be 
isolated to protect delicate instruments 
from traffic vibrations and other dis- 
turbances. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

Ready for Occupancy 

The new Commerce Department Build- 
ing, which forms the base of the triangle 
of the Federal housing plan for Wash- 
ington, authorized by Congress, is ready 
to be occupied. 

Moving operations which involve the 
transfer of the office equipment of the 
various units of the Department now 
housed in 13 different buildings, located 
at widely separated points and ultimately 
the concentration of 5,000 employes un- 
der one roof, began at 8 a. m. Jan. 1. 
Working day and night, New Year’s Day, 
Saturday &nd Sunday the transfer of 
|}equipment is scheduled to be completed 
}in time to permit the employes from the 
main building of the Department to start 
work in the new structure Monday 
| morning. 
| The only Bureau not to be included in 
the new building is the Bureau of Stand- 
jards which is located several miles away 
from the center of the, city in order to 
safeguard its highly senfitive scientific in- 
struments and devices from traffic vibra- 
tions and similar difficulties. 

Description of Location 

Arrangements for the transfer of the 
equipment and personnel, the satisfactory 
placing of the various units in the new 
building, and associated problems have 
been supervised by Malcolm Kerlin, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant of the Comerce De- 
partment, under the direction of Secre- 
tary Lamont. : 

The great structure, seven stories in 
height, lies between Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Streets, and stretches from E 
Street on the north to Constitution Ave- 
nue (formerly B Street) on the south. 
The Fifteenth Street front looks out over 
the gross-covered, tree-fringed Ellipse and 
toward the great white shaft erected to 
the memory of George Washington. While 
the monument, with its height of 550 
feet, towers above us, it would take almost 
two such monuments laid end to end, to 
equal the new building’s length of 1,050 
feet. Covering three full city blocks, the 
Commerce Building occupies a land area 
of nearly 8 acres and contains 36 gross 
acres of floor space. 

A few figures will give some idea of the 
size of the structure. The building is sup- 
ported on 80 miles of reinforced concrete 
piling, and in some places the basement 
floor is 3 feet thick, to withstand the pres- 
sure of water from old Tiber Creek, which 
flows underneath and finds its way to the 
Potomac. The more than 3,000 rooms con- 
tain 5,200 windows into which went almost 
6 acres of glass, and 99 acres of plastering 
cover the walls and ceilings. The roof is 
covered with almost 6 acres of tile, fixed 
in place with 2 tons of copper nails. 
Twenty-five tons of bronze hardware were 
used for various fixtures and fittings, and 
16,400 tons of stxguctural steel enter into 
the supporting framework. 

? Sources of Materials 

The construction materials were gath- 

ered from many States. Among such ma- 





from the copper ores—in fact, during 1930, | terials are 2,000 carloads of limestone from 


Indiana; 150 carloads of granite, quarried 
in Connecticut and sawed, cut, and milled 
in Massachusetts; 900 tons of marble from 
Missouri and 470 tons from Vermont; 860 
tons of mankato stone from Minnesota; 
35 tons of floor tile from West Virginia 
and 300 tons of wall and floor tile from 
Ohio: 10,000,000 common bricks from the 
District of Columbia; 1,500,000 face bricks 
and 200,000 gray bricks (for the boiler 
room) from Pennsylvania; 27,000 tons of 
terra cotta from North Carolina and West 


lacer gold also contains some silver, | Virginia. 


The building is arranged in three gen- 
eral sections—a very large central section 
and a north and south wing. 

The north wing, which is to be occupied 
by the Patent Office, was built to fit the 
| special needs of this service, as developed 
by a close study of its technical, legal, and 
|administrative functions. All public-serv- 
ing units are grouped on the first floor, 
land are arranged with reference to the 
|flow of work. Special steel stacks in the 
basement are provided to care for the ac- 
cumulating official records of this branch. 
| The south rectangle is assigned to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The basement, first 
}and second floors have been especially 
| designed to meet the needs of the engi- 
neers, technicians, and mechanical plant 
of the Survey. The upper floors have been 
designed for the Bureau of the Census, 
where their statistical services will -have 
ready access to the bureaus in the central 
rectangle. 

The central rectangie nouses the Sec- 
retary and other administrative’ officials, 
the Aeronautics Branch, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Lighthouse Bureau, the Bureau of Navi- 
|@ation, the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
;the Bureau of Fisheries, the Bureau of 
|Mines, and a number of other units. On 
the top floor is specially designed sky- 
lighted space for the Department library. 
In the basement is a cafeteria capable of 
accommodating 2,400 persons an hour, and 
a large aquarium. An auditorium, seating 
about 850, and a number of smaller con- 
ference rooms provide facilities for various 
| types of gatherings. Of the conference 
rooms the smallest accommodates 20 per- 
sons comfortably, and the largest two— 
for the Aeronautics Branch and the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce— 
seat about 50 each. 

To facilitate movement between floors 
36 passenger elevators provide a simulta- 
neous capacity for 800 persons, and addi- 
tional provision is made for freight eleva- 
tors and for special chutes and _ hoists 
where needed. 

An information booth in the main lobby 
and general directories of the building 
at each of the entrances offer facilities for 
locating various working units or indi- 
viduals at any time. 











Centennial Exposition 
Planned by Texas in 1936 


AusTIN, Tex., Dec. 31. 

The Texas Centennial Committee, cre- 
ated by the 1931 Legislature, has en- 
| dorsed a proposal to hold an exposition 
}in 1936 to celebrate the independence of 
| Texas and its 100 years of achievement. 
| The Committee is to report to the 1933 
| Legislature. Its members pledged their 
| efforts to secure approval of a constitu- 
| tional amendment enabling the Legisla- 


| ture to appropriate money for the expo- 
sition. 
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Proposals of National Grange 
For Farm Relief Are Outlined 


| 
{| The Chairman. Mr. Taber, you have been 
| before the Committee on numerous occasions, 

much to its profit. Have you a written state- 
ment, or do you desire to make an oral 
|; Statement this morning? 


| Mr. Taber. If it please the Chairman and 
| members of the Committee, I will make a 
| rather brief oral statement, and will follow 
as closely as I can the written outline that I 
| have prepared and that some of the members 
may have. 

| The Chairman. 
|} own way. 


| Mr. Taber. To amend and retain the Agri- 
| cultural Marketing Act, to amend the stabili- 
| gation provision so as to provide for broader 
surplus control and to promote cooperative 
marketing along sound lines, and to broaden 
| the land policy summarizes in the briefest 
| language I know how to express it the con- 
| clusions of the National Grange, at its 65th 
annal session, which closed in dison, Wis., 
last Friday. 


In og ek that statement I wish to make 
it very clear that the National Grange recog- 
nizes our farm problem as being as many 
problems as there are farm crops, multiplied 
by their distribution. We recognize that there 
is no master key solution to our rural diffi- 
culties, but cgoperative marketing ahd sur- 
plus control dé have a permanent place in the 
picture. We fully realize that there can be 
no one solution to this farm problem that 
so much has been said about in the past 11 
| years, 


In the matter of cooperative marketing our 
| committee on cooperation drew up and recom- 
mended and the National Grange adopted a 
| rather comprehensive resolution. 

There is one point I desire to make quite 
clear: During recent years the National 
Grange has been declaring emphatically for 
the export debenture. But this year we} 
adopted a broader program. We declared for— 
| “The expert debenture and/or such other | 
| methods of bringing our exportable crops and 
livestock products under the protective system | 
as can be developed on a sound legal and eco-| 
nomic basis.” 
| In other words, we are hoping that we may) 
have either the export debenture and/or that 
such other legislation will be undertaken as/| 
| will bring the benefits of steps similar to the! 
| export debenture to the relief of American | 
| agriculture under the tariff situation. 
| Tam hoping that organized agriculture may 
| be able to make itself more articulate and 
‘learn to sing equality in the same key. We | 
| have all been trying to sing it, but we have] 
been making a discord sometimes. While we) 
have never differed in the matter of policy and | 
while we have never differed fn the matter | 
of a fundamental program, yet we have dif-| 
| fered in the matter of methods of solution. | 





You may proceed in your 








Seator Thomas of Oklahoma: Could you 
tell us in a few words the things that you) 
recommend? | 

Mr. Taber: Yes; very briefly we recommend | 
that the export debenture or such other pro- 
| visions as may be proper may be substituted 
| for the stabilizatio feature of the Marketing 
Act. We recommend that the Marketing Act 
| be not repealed. We recommend that it be) 
| not amended, except in a helpful way. We! 
recommend that the loan features be retained. 
|We recommed that the loan features be 
broadened so that distribution as well as sell- 
ing agencies may use it.. We recommend that 
small associations should be entitled to con- 
| sideration as well as national associations. In| 
| other words, in the briefest English I am able 
|to put it in, we believe the Marketing Act 
has not demonstrated the full measure of the 
service it can render to American agriculture. 
We admit its mistakes. We admit that prob-| 
ably there are some; I won't say errors but 
some incorrect conclusions in reference to 
stabilization. " 

You gentlemen will’ all remember how we 
tried three years ago with all the emphasis 
at our command, to point out that stabiliza- 
tion in the program of the Marketing Act 
could not reach the heart of the solution. We 
believed that the export debenture program 
could be operated with less cost to the United | 
States Treasury, and give a larger service to) 
agriculture than stabilization. 


I will point out one factor: It costs, ac-| 
} cording to the testimony given here on yes-/| 
terday, a cent and a half*a month to keep 
wheat in storagea, If wheat is in storage for) 
a year that means 18 cents, or if it is in stor- 
| age for two years that means 36 cents. And 
; yet the maximum cost under the debenture 
| plan, if the farmer did not overproduce, would 
S but 21,cents. Consequently the National 
Grange hds insisted, it now insists, and will 
continue to insist that tariff benefits be 
brought to the export branches of our agri- 
culture, or at least‘ until the Congress ex- 
plores every avenue of possible felief that gives | 
promise to approach that end. | 

I want to go just one step further in this 
matter and point out, relative to the export) 
debenture as applied to wheat, that there may | 
| be some other commodities that might be 
| more effectually handled in some other way. | 
| Realizing that to be true we have not pinned | 
|our entire faith upon the export debenture, | 
| nor have we ever done so. 
| And right in this connection I should like | 
| to add that I regret the Natioal Grange’s posi- 
/tion has been misunderstood. Some people 
| have thought that the grange’s program was 
| the debenture, and the debenture alone. But 
that has only beeh a little part of it. Our) 
| program has been as broad as agriculture it-| 
| self. There are many angles to it. We must} 
{ have a sound land policy. We must have a 
sound tariff policy, and the grange feels that | 
the tariff policy must recognize that the| 
| farmer is both a producer and a consumer. As} 
a producer the American farmer is entitled to | 
as large a share of the American market as) 
we can advantageously obtain. In other| 


| 
| 
| 








grown in 


e benefit of the American market and hold 
+ market. 


i® opposed to any tariff rate that might breed 
inefficiency or unfairness. 

I desite to point out that there are two | 
very great fundamental problems that must | 
have attention: Rural credit and a monetary | 
system represent the common denominator of 
every problem affecting rural life. We feel 
that this Congress, that this Administration, 
can not ignore the question of monetary sta- 
bilization. While we adopted a definite mone- 
tary policy at our Madison, Wis., meeting, yet | 
I presume it should not go into the hearing 
of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahomas Will you 
just explain that in a few words, in order 
to give us your ideas? 


+ 

Mr. Taber: First, we, believe that the Fed-| 
eral Reserve System, aS well as the Govern- 
ment itself, have not fulfilled their complete 
service in the way of oe a stable cur- 
rency. I will not take your time to read 
this report of the National Grange, unless it 
is asked for, but we believe it is the duty 
of the Federal Reserve System to increase its 
purchases of Federal securities in the open 
market, in order to have a tendency to ex- 
pand the currency. We farmers borrowed a 
60-cent dollar back in 1920, and now when 
we are called upon to pay, the bank wants 
it paid in a $1.41 dollar. It is a burden that 
can not be met. In other words, we are sell- 
ing, and I admit that I can not keep step 
with the kaleidoscopic figures, but we are 
selling at about 71 per cent of pre-war prices, 
and are buying at about 127 per cent pre-war 
| prices. In other words, the farm dollar is 
worth from 54 cents to 57 cents, depending 
upon who is doing the figuring. Monetary 
stabilization has its place. Whenever a bank 
closes, currency is contracted. Whenever a 
10-dolar bill is placed in a safe deposit box, | 
money is contracted. There is a duty rest- 
ing upon the Government to give relief in 
that matter. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Does your 
organization adhere to the theory that the 
Government should fix a parity and maintain 
it? | 

Mr. Taber: Not exactly that, but we do ad-/| 
here to the theory that there can be a reason- 
}able parity maintained between inflation on 
the one hand and deflation on the other. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: During the 
| past 12 months there has been $1,100,000,000 
of money placed in circulation. 
prove of that policy, I mean so far as it has) 
gone? 

Mr. Taber: Yes. 

+ + 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: How much 

|further do you think it ought to go? 


Did you ap-| 





Mr. Taber: It ought to go sufficiently far to 
bring about, or until there is an upward ten- 
dency in commodity prices. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: And you 

think that could be done by increasing the 
| circulation? a 
| Mr. Tbaer: It could be brought about by 
four things: First, by increasing the circula- 
| tion; second, by adopting a fair rediscount 
rate; third, reduction of the legal minimum 
gold reserve ratios of the Federal reserve 
banks to points materially bélow the présént 
35 and 40 per cent legal ratios. 


| 





The Chairman: Mt. Taber, I was disturbed. 
What did you say about rediscount rates? 

Mr. Taber: I say to hold the Federal re- 
serve banks rediscount rate low. And the 








third step would be a reduction of the legal 
minimum gold reserve ratios of the Federal 
reserve banks to points materially below the 
present 35 and 40 per cent legal ratios. 


Senator Norris: How low would you put it? 
Mr. Taber: Say, 25 per cent. But you must 
remember that I am a farmer. Do not ask 


me questions relating to high finance, because 
that is over my head. 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Well, won't 
you agree that these things that you have 
suggested could be done by the Federal Re- 
—- now, without any additional legis- 


Mr. Taber: Probably our fourth su 
could not, And as to ggestion 


for the purpose of Stabilizing the gold 

of silver, and for the 

the purchasing power o 

average wholesale prices of commodities. 
+ 


rice 
urpose of stabilizing 


+ 

Senator Norris: As I understand it, it would 
take the action of various governments by way 
of agreement. 

Mr. Taber: Yes; but a conference should 
point the way. It may be that stabilizing 
the commodity dollar is impossible. It may 
be that stabilization of silver is impossible. 
But some of us do not believe that. We be- 
lieve that civilization can certainly do some- 
thing better than to have a 50-cent dollar 
one year and a dollar and a half dollar 10 
years later. If civilization cannot do any- 
thing better than that, then I say that we 
have made very little progress in the last 
6,000 years. * * * 

In conclusion we feel that neither the Con- 
gress nor the country should be permitted to 
forget that the farmers have suffered for 10 
years the same kind of depression that indus- 
trial America is now suffering; and after 10 
years with no complete answer to the farm 
problem, we feel that with the decreased pur- 
chasing power of agriculture, the fact that 
the farmer has been buying up here 
hand ‘high] and selling down here 
hand below top of table] has finally 
this depression to the doors of industry, and 


holding 


we feel that the first step to bring about na-| 


tional prosperity is to restore 
power of agriculture. 

Feeling that so strongly we first ask that 
the Agricultural Marketing Act be not re- 
pealed. We have no patience with the talk 
you will no doubt hear about taking the Gov- 
ernment out of business. 


transportation and along other lines, and not 
until then, will there cease to be need for the 
same protective power for agriculture. 

~+ + 


Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: 
how many farmers do 
national organization? 

Mr. Taber: Well, when I am enthusiastic 
it is quite natural that I will forget myself 
and say that I represent American agricul- 
ture. But when I see my friend O'Neal pres- 
ent, as I see him sitting over there, and when 


I see my friend Simpson present, as I see! 


him over there, then I come back to earth. 


We have over 800,000 dues-paying members of | 
. we have over 1,500,000 | 

voters who have recently held membership in 
And, remember, that| Phipps, Harris FE. 

once a Grange member, always a Grange mem- | 


the National Grange; 
the National Grange. 


ber, because one has to learn the constitution 


and take an obligation of loyalty in order to! 


become a member. 
States 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma (interposing) : 
Making a tabulation as to voters among the 


We are organized in 33 





farmers, and using the figures that one man/| 


represents a population of four and a half or 
five by way of wife and children, then you 
represent approximately seven and a half mil- 
lion American citizens, do you not? 

Mr. Taber: That is rather a fair statement 
in its broader aspects. 

The Chairman: Then you do believe as a 
long-time farm policy it would be well to 
incorporate in the Agricultural Marketing Act 
the features suggested by you? 

Mr. Taber: We do believe that the debenture, 
the equalization fee, and/or something bet- 
ter, and we are not married to any name, 
should and would be of benefit. But if you 
can do this thing and forget all about the 
eguilazation fee, and forget all about the 
export debenture, and call it the McNary 


| plan, or call it the Thomas plan, or call it 
anything you please, if you can do anything | 
that will help agriculture, anything that will | 


reach the purpose we have in mind, then we 

are for it. It will do this, it will have an 

immediate effect on price and on morale, and 

it will have @ long-time effect on—— 
++ 


The Chairman (interposing): On that pro- | 
—"* I see your position, that it will give} 


eart to the disheartened farmer of today. 
But will it have a tendency, if commodities 
are pushed up to a higher price level, to en- 
courage greater production and bring about 
increased supplies? 

Mr. Taber: I hope so. We want you to 
write a debenture with a flexible provision, 
that as acreage increases it will go down. 
Let us keep before the farmer, like the pillar 
of smoke by day and thé pillar of fire by 
night, that he must put his house in order, 
that the debenture price or equalization fee, 
whatever it may be, will go up or down, ac- 
cording to his acreage control. That is noth- 
ilng new, for before ever Mr. Legge or Mr. 
Stone were proclaiming acreage reduction the 
master of the National Grange in his address 
at the national convention eight years ago 
that the first step in farm prosperity was 
acreage reduction and control. 

The Chairman: Then you believe the ulti- 
mate solution of this problem is a balance 
between production and consumption? 

Mr. Taber: A balancing of production and 


words, if 5 ee oP ree isan sha taremar| Gan tee tea the machinery to handle 
is entitled to fair protection between the costs| go on a home- 
at home and abroad, so that he may have/crops are wheat and cotton. 


as to which we ought not to 
consumptive basis, and those 


Statement of E. A. O'Neal, president Amer- 


On the other hand, the farmer | ican Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, IIl.: 


The Chairman: Mr. O'Neal, you are at the 
tion with your work as president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. O'Neal: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: You know the purpose of 


| this meeting, expressed to you by the chairman 


in a letter and again in the discussion that 
has taken place in the last two days. The 
Committee would like you to make such state- 
ment as you desire. ave you one in writing 
or have you an oral statement? 

Mr. O'Neal: Senator, I think, seeing the 
trend of the discussion here, I will confine my 
remarks to the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
I would like to present for the record a pro- 
gram of my organization. 


~+ + 
The Chairman: Very well; go right ahead. 
Mr. O'Neal: I will say this, gentlemen, that 
my organization for a number of years has 
come to you gentlemen here in Congress and 


asked for a marketing program. The session | 


of Congress that gave us the marketing act 
did not give us what we asked for, but gave 
us what we thought a very fundamental start 


after a good many years’ fighting for farmer- | 


owned, farmer-controlled organizations; we 
thought we had a pretty good start in the act. 

I want to say to, begin with, that my or- 
ganization has fought for the act in the face 
of a good deal of criticism. We believe the 
act is fundamentally sound, but we believe 
the act, as we said, for a mumber of years 
was not able to take care of the surplus. 

I want to say for the act that I think, 
as a farmer—that is the only interest I have 
personally, and for my farmers—that the act 
itself has been very, very helpful to the co- 
operative organizations of the Nation. It 
Khas helped to build the morale of farmers 
who have been in cooperatives. We have, 
I think the record shows, about 12,000. They 
have been very much discouraged with the 
way the surplus was handled, but I say this, 
that I think frankly the stabilization activi- 


ties in wheat and cotton by the Farm Board | 


were honest endeavors to do a job for the 
farmer. 

I feel, gentlemen, that’s what we ought to 
do, and I might go back and repeat that I 
think the marketing act has encolraged very 
greatly the spirit of the members of the co- 
operatives all over the Nation. I do not hesi- 
tate to say tiat if money was lost in the 


stabilization of wheat and cotton it was lost 


in a very, very good cause. I do think 


that we come to the time my organization | 


feels they should ask you gentlemen in Con- 
gress to give us the equalization fee. 

When I say “the equalization fee’ 
not need to go into detail, because you are 
all perfectly familiar with it, 

Senator Norris: Mr. O'Neal, do you regard 
that as a practical proposition? We would 
have to pass that kind of a law over a presi- 
a veto, and we haven't the votes to 

oO it, 

Mr. O'Neal: Senator, I am not sure of that. 
I think that the public opinion of the coun- 
try Js in sympathy with the farmer. Don't 
you? 

Senator Norris: Yes; I think so. 

Mr. O'Neal: I think so. 


Publication of testimony by Mr. 
Taber will be continued in the issue 
of Jan. 4. 


Record of Testimony at Senate Hearing Gives | 


| Testimony of Louis J. Taber 
Five Thousand Workers Are | 


| FR SCOMMERDATIONS of the National‘Grange for agricultural relief were outlined 
at hearings of the Senate Committee on Agriculture Nov. 24, 25, 27 and 28 by 
Louis J. Taber, Master of the Grange. (Publication of excerpts from the record of* 


the hearings was begun in the issue of Dec. 18 and continued in subsequent issues.) 
Excerpts from Mr. Taber’s testimony follow: 


2c aitiniceticasiniinteniiasaaineniecaistiat secessionists 


that we suggest that 
an international monetary conferenee be held | 


gold in terms of the! 


holding | 
brought | 


When you take the) McCurdy, Harriet M. M. 
Government out of business for finance and| 


Mr. Taber, | 
you represent in your | 


| present time a resident of Chicago in connec- | 


I do; 
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Income of Farms 
Is Estimated at 
Nearly 7 Billions 


Gross Value of All Products | 
Shows Drop of 5 Billions | 
In 2 Years, Says Federal 


Farm Economist 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
of bankruptcy, defaulted obligations, and | 
even revolution. | 

At the same time, there are plenty of| 
examples of ‘gallant effort by farmers to 
cope with the situation, as in South Caro- | 
lina, in Canada, and in our own country. | 

Depression World-wide | 
*): The general point which I am making | 
first is, of course, that our own difficulties 
have a world-wide background. There is 
almost nothing about this _ depression 
which is peculiar to the United States 
alone. Thus, as we come down to the un- 
satisfactory record of our own farm busi- 
ness in 1931 there is a sort of backhanded 
consolation in noting that plenty of other 
countries are in the same fix, or worse. 

Tm one respect 1931 was better than 1930. 





% It was at least a more productive season. | 


We did not have the general, devastating | 
drought to contend with. It is true that 
there were certain loca? areas, particularly 
in the Spring wheat territory and the 
Northwfest, where dry weather did a lot of 
damage again this year. In fact, quite a 
widespread drought actually did develop 
late in the Summer but it was after most 
of the crops were well along toward ma- 
turity. y 
The general picture of crop production 
therefore, improved this year. The total 
acreage harvested was slightly smaller 
than in 1930 but the combined outturn 
of the principa: crops was about 10 per 
cent greater. You will recall that the 
drought cut crop yields way below average 
in 1930. Then what happened this season 
was that yields were again just brought 
back up to the average. 
Poor Crops in Northwe.’ 
The one area which came through with 
r crops was the Northwest. The Spring 
eat territory, afflicted both by drought 
and grasshoppers, made one of the small- 
est crops in vears. In fact, portions of 
the Northwest are up against a shortage 


of feedstuffs as well as of crops to sell, | 


and the situation of many producers in 
that region, this Winter, is truly dis- 
tressing. - 

Elsewhere in the United States there is 
an abundance of both food and feed 
crops. In this respet the contrast from a 
year. ago is especially marked in the 
South. The Cotton Belt, whatever its 
troubles, has plenty to eat this year and 
feed for the stcck also. That fact is help- 
ing greatly to cheer the South through a 
bad financial season. 


A “Turning to the livestock side of the 


picture, the total live weight of all meat 
animals slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection, during the first 10 months, was 
about the same in 1931 as in 1930. The 
slaughter was practically the same both 
years in cattle but slightly greater in the 
case ‘of hogs, sheep and lambs. 


Dairy Herds Increased 


Within the dairy industry there seems 
to have been a rather universal tendency 
to increase the herds this past year. Total 
milk production for the country this 
month is running 3 or 4 per cent larger 
than a year ago. This apparently is due to 
the increased number of cows because 
the average production per cow is prac- 
tically the same. 

In the case of hogs, there has also been 
a tendency to increase production. This 
Fall's pig crop, for instance, was esti- 
mated as one-fifth larger than last Fall. 
Combining the figures of Fall and Spring 
pigs it is indicated that the country pro- 
duced a total of about 9 per cent more 
PR in 1931 than in 1930. : " 

Ccine up the story of production this 
past year, we can say that the crops were 


again up to average and, having plenty | 


of feed, the tendency was to raise some- 
what more livestock in most parts of the 
country. 

Now we turn to the less satisfactory 
part of the story, the part which records 
what the farmer got for his year’s work. 
It is a sorry record, with the balance 
4frequently on the wrong side of the ledger. 


Value Based on Prices 

The total value of the principal crops, 
based upon farm prices Dec. 1, was $1,- 
700,000,000 less this year than last. For 
the same or slightly greater amount of 
meat slaughtered (during the first 10 
months) there was paid $450,000,000 less 
this year than last. 

It is rather early to estimate the actual 
income from agricultural production be- 
cause part of the 1931 crops and animals 
are not yet sold. Nevertheless, a pre- 
liminary estimate indicates that the gross 
income from the past year’s farm prod- 
ucts will not exceed $6,920,000,000. That 
figure would be some $2,380,000,000 under 
the previous year and almost $5,000,000,000 
under that of 1929. Such, in few words, 
is the financial outcome of the 1931 farm 
business. 

The central thing that has happened, 
as I said a minute ago, has been this 
further, abrupt fall in the commodity price 
level. It is not that production as a whole 
has been changed much one way or the 
other. But, notwithstanding that fact, 
prices have again declined sharply within 
the year. 

A _ Far-reaching Effects 

This violent decline in prices has had 
various far-reaching effects upon the farm 
business. In the first place, as just cited, 


it has seriously cut down the gross farm | 


mcome. On the other hand, it has also 
éduced the cost of production to some 
extent. Wages of farm help have been 
4 lower this year than last. 
Feed prices have been low, although this 
fact has merely helped the livestock rais- 
ers at the expense of grain and hay pro- 


ducers. Fertilizer prices have been slightly | 


lower. The general level of prices of 
things farmers buy has declined some- 
what, though not in proportion to the drop 
in things farmers sell. 

If we put some of these price changes 
into index numbers so we can measure 
them, we find that farm products this 
Fall have sold at an index of about 70, 
whereas the things farmers buy have been 
priced at about 125 (prewar prices being 
considered as 100). In other words, the 
exchange value of a unit of farm products 
this Fall has been only about half as large 
as immediately before or after the war. 


Taxes Are Problem 

Perhaps one of the most serious prob- 
lems that this price slump has injected 
into the farm business concerns the pay- 
ment of fixed charges, chiefly taxes and 
interest. The general level of taxes on 
farm property is 2% times higher than 
before the war. But even more formidable 
is the volume of debt contracted when 
prices were up at their higher levels. 

When this volume of debt was incurred, 
farm incomes were large enough so that 
the way through seemed reasonably clear. 
But now the farm income has shrunk until 
by comparison the debt looks like a moun- 
tain. That this very grave problem of 


debt is not confined to the farms, how- | 


ever, we discover every morning when we 
open the daily newspaper. It it is making 
the farmer lie awake nights, so is it worry- 
ing equally the men at the head of banks, 
railroads, corporations and governments. 


@ But now, having recognized the full 


Grain Associations 


To Hold Elections 


Cooperatives Invited by Farm | 
Board to Establish New 
Advisory Committees 


Wheat cooperative associations and 
coarse grains cooperative associations have 
been invited by the Federal Farm Board 
to establish new advisory committees for 
these commodities at elections to be held 


Jan. 26, 1932, atrthe offices of the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The wheat advisory committee will be 
chosen at a meeting to be held at 11 a. m., 
and the corasé grains advisory committee | 
at a meeting to be held at 4 p. m. The| 
new committees wil: serve for one year, | 
beginning Feb. 1, 1932. 

Ballots have been maited by the Farm 
Board to approximately 3,500 cooperative 
associations shown by its records to be 
qualified to take part in the elections. Vot- 
ing may be by mail, by proxy, or by a rep- 
resentative of the association in attendace 
at the Chicago meeting. A representa- 
tive of the Farm Board will be present 
when the ballots are counted. 

The cooperatives will select seven mem- | 
bers for each of the committees, as xt | 
vided in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
Five will be chosen by districts and the} 
other two, who “shal: be experienced han- | 
dlers or processors of the commodity,” 
will be chosen at large. Each cooperative 
will be permitted to vote for three per- 
‘sons, one for members of the committee | 
| from the district in which the cooperative | 
has its principal office and the other two} 
for members at large —Issued by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 








gravity of these times; having frankly 
recorded our business losses of the past 
| year, the still harder question faces us— 
What to do about it? To this question of 
what to do about present difficulties, there | 
can be no blanket answer. 
| much must be done by the farmer himself. 
We are simply struggling along as best we 





Something can | 
land is being done by the Government, | 


can, each making the most of his own re- | 


| sources. 

| Farmers who are free of debt are get- 
ting along this Winter perhaps about as 

| well as are people in town. Many of them 

|have turned back the calendar, 

| speak, and are taking up once more the 


so to! 


| self-sufficient ways of their grandfathers. | 


| There is abundant home-grown food on 
the tables and home-grown feed in the 
}barns. Things that cost money are sim- 

ply gone without, so far as possible. ~And 
| it is remarkable how much of the neces- 
jsaries of life a farm can produce when 
| the need requires. 

In general, 
| which should have attention in this pe- 
| riod. Some of these require collective 
dividual action. 

In the first category comes the matter 
of reshaping our national land policy. Our 
handling of public lands must definitely 
cease to be exploitive. Projects for the 
development of new areas by irrigation or 
drainage must take account of the un- 
profitable areas already so developed. The 
competition of new methods of cultiva- 
tion along with the pressure of low prices 
have created a body of submarginal land; 
| that is, land which is not now capable of 
furnishing profits enough to support a 
Gecent standard of living. Something 
possibly can be done to remove such land 
trom destructive competition and even in 
some areas to make it productive as a 
forest or grazing proposition. 

Expects Conference Results 


Just a little over two months ago, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the State 
| Colleges of Agriculture held at Chicago a 
great conference dealing with the critical 
problems in the use of land, taxation of 
farm lands, and credit institutions serving 
tarmers. I feel sure that constructive re- 
sults will come from this conference. 

The problem of taxation requires col- 
lective action. Our whole basis of tax- 
ation is ripe for overhauling 





| the load. This is one of those remedies 
hard to apply, but there is little question 
that it plays a part in our present-day 
troubles. : 

The whole question of credit facilities 
is a matter for collective action. One of 
the significant developments of the last 
20 years has been the extension of public 
credit into agriculture, through the Fed- 
eral land banks and affiliated institutions, 
and finally through the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The farm business has a slow turnover 
but in the end it offers as complete se- 
curity as does any enterprise in the coun- 
try. It needs not only a special type of 
credit but, in these times, special con- 
| sideration. I believe the outcome will 
justify a very liberal policy on the part 


of Congress and of public agencies gen-| 


erally. : 
Cooperative selling and, in these times 


of relatively high retail prices, cooperative | 


buying offer some relief in certain sections 
of the country. 
are matters for collective action. 

Now, then, we come down to that in- 
sistent question: What can the individual 
farmer do right within his own farm 
business to help in this tight pinch? 

| Frankly, I wish I knew someone who could 

supply even a partial answer. The best 
answer I know comes from farmers them- 
selves—from the men who are getting by 
with the least distress. 

As I said a moment ago, most of these 
men are doing everything possible to make 


their farms produce a living for the family | 


as well as for the livestock. That seems 
to be the first line of defense. Then, the 
next requisite seems to be that we must 
plan each season’s operations, not on the 
| basis of recent or even present prices but 
on the basis of probable prices out there 
|} ahead of us, when the crops or animals 
will be ready to sell. That is simply an- 
other way of saying that it is now doubly 
important to study the outlook before de- 


Says Foresight Is Needed 

We all know that foresight is -a lot 
harder than hindsight. But if ever there 
was a time when foresight counted in 
planning the farm business, this is the 
time. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the State agricultural col- 
leges are doing their best to help look 


of supply and demand so that American 
farmers can plan as wisely as possible. 


After this matter of planning operations | 


with a weather eye out ahead, probably 
the next and vital consideration is to 
turn out the year’s crops and stock at 
the lowest possible cost. It may seem 
trite now to talk economy in production, 
but it is surprising how often some slack 
can be taken up, even on farms that are 
thought to be well managed. 

_ In general, this means that every effort 
is being made by farsighted men in the 
direction of getting better yields per acre, 
more returns per animal, and above all 
{to turn out the largest possible product 
|}per worker and per dollar of expense. 
Remember, I am not now talking about 
any program for agriculture as a whole. 
|Regardless of that part, it remains es- 
|sential for the individual to employ his 
jland, and his labor in the most efficient 
|way possible. That is vital in normal 
}times and doubly so now. 

But I see that my time is nearly up. 
And so, as the last sands of 1931 run 
through the glass, I believe we shall sim- 
ply have to turn our eyes forward and 


come.” 





there are certain things | 


action; some of them are matters for in- | 


in some | 
parts of the country. Farm real estate fre- | 
quently bears a disproportionate share of | 


All these things, of course, | 


ciding upon the crop or breeding program. | 


ahead, to size up the probable conditions | 


hope for something better in the year to| blew away. I 2 
Nor is it entirely an empty hope.|is solvent today and it wi 
Commodity prices have now reached very | year from today. 
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Sources of Water to Be Impounded in Boulder Canyon Reservoir 
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Further Increase in Land Bank Funds — \Chicago 
Is Voted by Subcommittee of Senate 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


hold associations to the responsibility; more farm homes than a firm collection} 


which the law imposes, and the associa- | 


tions have gladly assumed such responsi- its merits, and foreclosure is the last re-|jn the Seventh Federal Reserve District | 


bility. Associations approve and endorse 
the loans and, if the borrower defaults, 
the associations pay the bank and have 
the right of a surety or endorser, and 
forecloses when in the judgment of their | 
board of directors such course is advisable. | 
The officers of associations, are the neigh- 
bors and friends of their member bor- 
rowers, know their condition, and whether 
the borrower is doing the best he can in| 
meeting his installments. If he is in de- 
| fault, is thriftless, not a good worker or 
| manager, and is neglecting his farm, the 
association reaches the conclusion that no 
useful purpose will be served to the bor-| 
rower by granting further extensions, and } 
that not to foreclose involves a larger ex- 
pense and loss to the association and the 
bank. 

Referring to the policy of moratorium 
as proposed in H. J. Res. 79 our executive 
committee and board of directors have 
given much thought to the subject. Is 
it not doubtful whether Congress could 
}enact a valid law postponing or inter- 
| fering with the collection of debts made | 
and enforceable in a State? If this bill 
| should pass, then no foreclosure would be | 
| allowed against those granted extensions 
till after Dec. 31, 1932. 

We have a considerable number of bor- 
rowers who have one or more delinquent, 
installments for 1930. Under this bill 
December, 1932, would find six or more 
delinquent installments and with prob- 
ably three or more years delinquent taxes. 
While many have predicted, since early in 
{ 1930, that 50 per cent of our borrowers in 
the drought area could not pay, it tran-| 
spires that 90 per cent have met their in- 
stallments. If a one or two year morator- 
ium should be declared on loans in the| 
| drought area and no foreclosures permitted 
till January, 1933, what would be the prac- | 
tical effect on the average borrower? One| 
who has a $5,000 loan with six delinquent 
installments, plus interest and taxes, would 
owe Jan. 1, 1933, instead of $162.50 the 
regular semiannual installment, probably 
in excess of $1,200. 

Our experience of 14 years has demon- 
strated that when delinquencies and taxes 
accumulate, the borrower finds himself un- 
able to meet such accumulated install- 
ments, and his original temporary delin- 
quency becomes permanent. In a very 
small percentage of cases only, under such 
state of facts, is foreclosure to be avoided 
Both psychology and mathematics contri- 
bute to this result. A moratorium would 
probably be the direct cause of loss of 





low levels and should profit by any favor- 
able developments. 

Land values are—it would seem—in a| 
similar position. The country banks and 
business community are, it is hoped, past 
|their worst troubles. The Government is 
}lining up solidly back of the land banks! 
and sound farm business organizations. | 
| Agriculture grows better organized each 
year. Progress is being made toward re- 
|ducing local taxes. j 

And, finally, the substantial, courage- | 
ous men and women who run this coun- | 
try’s agriculture are still on the job. They | 
| have seen hard times before but they have | 
lalways been right there when the smoke 
The American farm business 


|loans semiannually, 


|were floated and usually banks 
{bought only the bonds of companies that 
interest charges from | 


policy. We study and treat each case on 
sort. If the past record of the borrower 
is good, and there is a fair chance for a 
work out and the saving of the farm to 
the owner, we afford such opportunity, 
rather than foreclose. We have all made 
loans that were not well considered in the 
light of experience, and which lacked the 
qualities of security and soundness con- 
templated by the Farn Loan Act, and 
are now paying the penalty of having to 
foreclose. 


The whole plan of Federal land bank 
service contemplated loans to those only 
who had character, solvency and security. 
It was assumed that our borrowers and 


securities were so strong that they could 
pay an average of 3% per cent of the 
in bad and disap- 
pointing years as well as in good and 
prosperous years. No bonds could have 
been sold to the investing public if the 


announcement had been made, that pay- | 


ment of interest and principal was subject 
to average crops and prices. 

The wide publicity of suggested mora- 
torium in the last 12 months on install- 
ments owing the Federal land banks has 
contributed largely to our record of de- 


| linquency and foreclosures, both having 


increased more than 100 per cent in this 
time. Our board and cfficers feel a keen 
responsibility for maintaining a record of 


| solvency and soundness for the bank and 


the system, so that the great economic 
benefits to agriculture may be assured, 
not only to this but following generations 
of farmers. 


Intrinsic Worth of Bank 
Holdings Basis of Valuation 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
but it was found to be cumbersome and 
worked a hardship on some banks which 
held securities issued locally and which 


were in many respects better investments | 
|than some nationally known issues. Like- 


wise with changing conditions from day 
to day, trying to rate bonds by statistical 
records of the present years was found a 
difficult task. 

To get at intrinsic value, it was thought 
better to apply the rules of common sense 
about the solvency and stability of com- 
panies that are going concerns. A com- 
pany that has had a good record of earn- 
ings and is engaged in a business which 


\is essentially sound would, as a rule, have 


had thorough investigation when its bonds 
have 


could earn their 
two to four times over every year. 

But with distress selling one bond is 
affected by the price paid for another. 
Thus railroad bonds, which normally are 
gilt-edge investments, are depressed be- 
cause of the drop in current earnings. 
When railroad bonds go down it affects 
bonds of other concerns that really have 
not been injured in the matter of earnings. 

The Comptroller's office feels intrinsic 
value is the only real guide, and hence 
when banks make up their quarterly 
statements they can truly insert with the 


Ka 


{to aid 





Michi gan Moves 
To Reopen Banks. 





Division Established to Aid in 
Reorganization of Closed 
Institutions 





_., LANSING, Micn., Dec. 31. 

A new division of the State banking 
department whose prime purpose will be 
in reorganizing and reopening 
closed banks, has just been announced by 
Gov. Wilber M. Brucker and State Bank- 
ing Commissioner Rudolph E. Reichert. 

While it was said that the new division | 
was to begin to function immediately, the 
personnel was not announced. A state- 
ment by Gov. Brucker, in announc- 
—" new State activity, follows in full 
ext: 

For many months the State Banking 
Department through the commissioner 
and deputy has been lending every pos- 
sible aid to the end that banks closed by 
action of the boards of directors or other- 
wise might be reopened. In some in- 
stances a successful plan of reorganiza- 
tion has been evolved and closed banks 
opened and placed on a sound basis. In 
other instances, plans of reorganization 
are now in progress. Likewise, the Com- 
missioner and deputy have been endeav- 
oring to follow up bank receiverships by 
supervision of their activities and aiding 
in this work where possible. 

It is realized, however, that there is 
a demand for much more aid of this 
kind than can be given by the Commis- 
sioner gnd his deputy working alone. 
Therefore, it has been determined to im- 
mediately organize within the State 
Banking Department a division with the 
following duties: 

To aid in all bank reorganization activi- 
ties. To supervise all closed banks. To 
supervise the operation of receiverships 
by periodic examinations of all receiver- 
ship activities. To aid in liquidating as- 
sets so as to obtain more speedy distri- 
bution of dividends, thus assuring pay- 
ments to depositors without unnecessary 
delay. 


Restriction Imposed 
On Convict Products 
Becomes Operative 





Labor Said to Increase 





The watersi:. . of the Colorado River is shown on the map, prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation, which has 
direction of the construction of the Hoover Dam project and hydroelectric development and diversion of water 


The outlines of Boulder Canyon Reservoir, in which the upper waters of the Colo- 
rado will be impounded when the Hoover Dam is completed and in operation, is indicated on the map. Imperial 
Valley, California, at the lower left, will receive the benefits of water for irrigation purposes to be supplied by 
an All-American canal which will divert water from the lower end of the river. 
confluence of the Colorado and Williams Rivers at Parker, will supply water over a 265-mile-long aqueduct to 
Construction of a diversion dam at Parker, in connection with 
the diversion canal project, is in contemplation. 


A diversion project, from the 


Increase Borrowings 


Financial Situation Reviewed 
By Reserve Bank 


| CHicaco, ILL., Dec. 31—Member banks 


| expanded their borrowing at the Chicago 
Bank during the first half of December, 
| according to the business conditions re- 
port of the bank, which has just been re- 
leased for publication. In the month 
ended Dec. 16, the figure increased by 
$8,500,000. 

| The district summary of business con- 
| ditions follows in full text: ; 

| November data available on industrial 
and trade conditions in the Seventh Fed- 
leral Reserve District show a continued 
| downward trend, many of the declines, 
however, being of a seasonal nature. Op- 
|erations in the steel industry remained at 
|@ low level, while shipments and produc- 
tion of malleable and steel castings de- 
clined as is usual for the month, although 
{orders booked by foundries totaled con- 
siderably larger than in October. 


Auto Production Declines 


Shipments and orders booked by furni- 
| ture manufacturers decreased somewhat 
less than last November. Production of 
automobiles and that of shoes and of 
|leather were reduced further in Novem- 
|ber. The building industry continued 
quiet, despite a slight gain over the pre- 
|ceding month in total contracts awarded, 
and there was little demand for building 
|materials. A further slight contraction 
/in employment took place. 

Department store sales declined in No- 
| vember, largeiy affected by the fewer trad- 


|ing days in the month, and chain-store | 


trade was less, as were retail shoe and 
furniture sales. Wholesale distribution of 
commodities such as groceries, hardware, 
dry goods, drugs, shoes, and electrical sup- 
plies, fell off by about the usual seasonal 
|}amounts. Sales of automobiles at retail 
| were light, although aggregate sales of 
|reporting wholesale distributors gained, 
|owing to the introduction of new models 
by one manufacturer. 


Crop Conditions Good 


A survey of the livestock situation in 
the district indicated no increase over 1930 
in the Autumn crop of pigs. Supplies of 
hogs and of beef cattle for Winter and 
| Spring marketing were less than a year 
| 880, while those of lambs and of dairy 
|cattle were slightly larger. Crop condi- 
tions on Dec. 1 were very good. The mar- 
keting of grain in November was small, 
| largely due to price reactions. Food-pro- 
| ducing industries for the most part showed 
recessions—production at meat-packing 
plants declined from October, contrary to 
the usual trend, and sales were less, as 
were production and sales of dairy prod- 
ucts; however, the volume of cheese man- 
ufactured and distributed exceeded that 
| of a year ago, and butter production was 
heavier in this comparison. 

Borrowing by member banks at the re- 
serve bank has continued to expand, and 
| was $8,500,000 greater on Dec. 16 than a 
}month previous. Loans and investments 
|} of reporting member banks, as well as 
{their deposit liabilities, continued the 
|downward trend in evidence for some 
| time. Money rates showed a further slight 
firming tendency. Dealer sales of com- 
; mercial paper remained limited in volume 
|during November, while activity in bill 


ll be solvent a| authority of the Government the intrinsic | transactions of accepting banks in the 
|value of the securities they have bought. | district was only moderate. 





Customs Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
on a par with that of Sumarta classica- 
tion. 

In the end, the Bureau denied the plea 
of the domestic growers to have the Su- 
matra tobacco barred from entry. Its rea- 
son was that the American growers were 
unable at this time to meet the demand 
of the American buyers and that the de- 
mand could not be met in 1932. 

Problem Continued 

The Bureau told the American pro- 
cucers, however, that it would listen to a 
new appeal from them if and when they 
have increased their production to meet 
American market requirements, an amount 
which the Bureau had to ascertain prior 
to making the ruling. 

The fact that the Bureau feels it must 
permit a reopening of the case of the to- 
bacco growers indicates the continuing 
character of the problem. 


will apply equally to all others. 

It is not yet known how far-reaching 
the restrictions will be, and the Bureau 
is unwilling to disclose opinions on that 
scepe for the reason that such an ex- 
| pression might prejudice individual cases 
The limitation, however, that al- 
lows entry of products not made in suf- 


Holiday Demands 


New Law Against Imports | 
Produced by Indentured| 


That which 
is true in the instande of the tobacco case 


Put No Strain on 
Money Market 


Monthly Review of New 
York Reserve Bank Also 
Shows Increase in Gold 
Stock 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 31—Holiday and 
year-end demands upon banks in the 
Second Federal Reserve District were met 
without evidence of strain in the New 
York money market, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, released for publica- 
tion as of Jan. 2. 

The monetary gold stock of the United 
States increased by some $40,000,000 dur- 
ing December and on Dec. 30 was only 
$135,000,000 less than at the end of 1930, 
despite the large exports of gold during 
the early Fall. 

The section of the review dealing with 
the money market in December follows 
in full text: 

During December there were the usual 
demands upon the banks incident to the 
holiday trade and the year-end, including 
a demand for approximately $225,000,000 
of currency, fourth quarter income tax 
collections, and preparations for year-end 
corporation and bank statements. These 
requirements assumed somewhat more 
than their usual significance because a 
large rumber of member banks through- 
out the country entered December with 
a substantial amount of indebtedness at 
the Reserve Banks, due to the gold and 
currency withdrawals of the early autumn, 
Holiday and year-end demands upon the 
banks were met, however, without evi- 
dence of strain in the New York money 
market. Certain money iates firmed mod- 
erately and there was a temporary in- 
crease in borrowing at the Reserve Banks, 

The earty December demands on the 
banks were met partly out of the pro- 
ceeds of gold imports, but the subsequent 
requirements were met largely by in- 
creased use of Reserve Bank credit. The 
monetary gold stock of the United States 
increased about $40,000,000 during Decem- 
ber, and on Dec. 30 was only $135,000,000 
less than at the end of 1930, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary outflow of gold 
during the early autumn. There were 
some further gold shipments to Europe 
in December, largely in the form of gold 
coin which is not available to Europeans 
in their own currencies, and a moderate 
increase in the amount of gold earmarked 
for foreign account, but these transactions 
were more than offset by continued gold 
imports chiefly from the Far East. 

The amount of Federal Reserve credit 
outstanding increased over $300,000,000 be- 
tween Dec. 9 and 30. In the first week 
of this period the increase was in the 
form of special day-to-day certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the Treasury to 
the Reserve Banks to cover the excess of 
Government payments over receipts dur- 
ing the tax period. Following the repay- 
ment of these certificates in the week 





ended Dec. 23, Reserve Bank discounts 
for member banks increased more than 
$200,000,000, about half of which was in 


New York and the remainder in other 
parts of the country, and at the year-end 
there were substantial offerings of bills 
and Government securities to the Reserve 
Banks, and also a further temporary in- 
crease in member bank borrowings in ane 
ticipation of year-end statements, 

| Money Rates 

| Although seasonal demands on the New 
| York money market caused somewhat 
| firmer conditions in the latter part of 
| December, the rise in money rates was 
| not large. Call money was advanced from 
| 2's to 3 per cent on Dec. 18 and remained 
at that level until Dec. 30, when it rose 


ficient quantities here by domestic sources| tO 3'2 per cent; nominal rates for time 
makes it possible for such commodities as|]0ans on Stock Exchange collateral were 


coffee and rubber to be available from 
whatever places they may be imported. 
Congress included the provision when at 
ommittee hearings and in debate on the 
| floor of the House and Senate, frequent 
| objection was entered to any restrictive 
provision that would endanger supplies 
of neceSsities. 
Definitions of Terms 

In including the provision, Congress de- 
| fined forced or indentured labor on its 
| broadest base. It said that the terms as 
used in the Tariff Act should mean “all 
| work or service which is exacted from 
;}any person under the menace of any 
| penalty for its nonperformance and for 
which the worker does not offer himself 
| voluntarily.” That description is held to 
be sufficiently broad as to strengthen even 
| the long existing provisions barring im- 
portation of convict-made goods. 
| The Bureau has had trouble in the 
case of imports from some sections of 
Soviet Russia where it was suspected that 
| convicts were being made to work on com- 
mercial products. Whether the added lan- 
| guage now effective will bring about any 
change respecting Russian shipments can 


not be foretold, but itintroduces an added | 


factor. 
| Regulations Drafted 

The Bureau has drafted regulations to 
cone into effect the provisions of section 
these are going to serve the full purpose 
that regulations usually serve can not be 
foretold. 
tions on commodities from the hands of 
forced or indentured workers present 
more or less a matter for decision in in- 
dividual cases, although the hope is held 
by the Bureau that its general regulations 


will serve as a guide line and make solu-| 


tion of the problems easier. 
The fact that the law positively invites 


complaints from every source, however, is | 


not calculated to reduce the amount of 
| work that will accrue from promulgation 
{of such a national policy. 
|sioner may initiate the inquiries himself, 
or he may receive them from any one 
|“interested” in the subject whether that 
jinterested party be an individual, corpo- 
ration or civic group. 


‘Group Appointed to Study 


| Crime Statistical Problem | 


A subcommittee having four members 
was appointed to consider the problem 
|}of uniform Federal and State crime sta- 
tistics at the conclusion of a conference 
;on the subject held under the auspices 
of the Department of Justice from Dec 28 


}to Dec. 31, it was stated orally at the| 


| Department Dec. 31. 

The conference will meet again March 
|30 to receive the report of the committee, 
|according to the oral explanations. The 
task which the conference set out to ac- 


complish was the formulation of a basis | 


for the Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Bureau of the 
|Census, Department of Commerce, to use 
in the collection of uniform crime data. 
| Additional oral information made avail- 
able follows: 


It is hoped that when a unigarm basis | 


jis established, the States will cooperate 
|with the Federal Government by com- 
piling statistics from the courts which 
| will supplement these now being collected 
|from the police and fails by the Federal 
bureaus. 

The subcommittee consists of Dr. Thor- 
sten Sellin, representing the Bureau of 
the Census; L. C. Marshall, of the Insti- 
| tute of Law of Johns Hopkins University; 
| Bruce Smith, of the Institute of Public 
| Administration, and a representative of 
|the Bureau of Investigation, yet to be 
| designated. 


(U. S. Daily Dec. 31), but whether | 


It is apparent that the restric- | 


The Commis- | 


| Slightly ‘\igher; and “Federal funds” 
| quotations rose close to the Reserve Bank 
| discount rate in the last 10 days of the 
}month. In addition, yields on short-term 
|Government securities, especially those 
|maturing beyond March 15, rose further, 

Rates for commercial paper and ace 
;ceptances were virtually unchanged, as 
the supply of commercial paper was very 
small, and the demand for acceptances, 
especially on the part of foreign investors, 
|} was fairly active during most of the 
month. 
| Member Bank Credit 

During the past month there has been 
|@ continued decrease in the volume of 
; bank credit in use. In the second week 
| of December the total loans and invest= 
ments of weekly reporting member banks 
|of the Federal Reserve System declined 
| to a volume $2,500,000,000 smaller than 
a year previous, and the deposits of these 
banks showed an accompanying decline 
| Of about $3,000,000,000. These weekly re- 
| porting banks, which are located in the 
larger cities and have approximately half 
of the total deposits of all commercial 
banks in the United States, showed little 
decline in their credit advances until the 
| movement had been in progress in country 
banks for some time. Their loans and 
investments have now shown, however, 
an almost continuous decline since last 
March, as the accompanying diagram in- 
dicates. In fact, their loans have been 
| declining since the autumn of 1930, but 
the decline in loans was offset for several 
months by an increase in investments. 

Since September the tendency toward 
credit reduction has been accelerated, as 
a decrease of investments has been added 
to the reduction in loans. This accelerated 
decline started with heavy withdrawals 
of deposits from the banks, a considerable 
part of which represented the funds of 
foreign depositors, following the suspen- 
sion of gold payments by Great Britain 
in September. The ensuing rise in money 
| rates was accompanied by a decline in 
{the prices of high grade securities, and 
| this decline in security values, together 
with the loss of deposits, appears to have 
set in motion a cycle of credit reduction 
which continued after the immediate 
| Cause ceased to operate. Individual banks 
sold bonds or reduced their loans in order 
to strengthen their position. The result, 
however, was a further decline in the 
market value of investment securities and 
a loss of deposits by other banks, so that 
those banks also considered it necessary 
to strengthen their position by selling 
securities or reducing their loans. This 
action, in turn, while strengthening for 
the time being the position of individual 
banks, merely passed the burden along 
to other banks and tended to perpetuate 
and make progressively larger the losses 
|Of deposits and the decline in market 
value of bank assets for the banking sys- 
tem as a whole. 

At the middle of December this move- 
ment was interrupted by subscriptions to 
new issues of Government securities, 
| which resulted n a net increase durin 
the week ended Dec. 16 of $340,000,000 
in the Government security holdings of 
the reporting member banks, but part of 
this increase was lost in the following 
week. Prices of long term United States 
Government bonds declined in December 
to levels about 10 per cent below those 
prevailing a few months ago; and core 
poration bonds showed still larger dee 
clines. With year-end and holiday de- 
mands for funds impending and a general 
feeling of caution prevailing, the demand 
for investment securities was limited so 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 
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Time for Taxing 
Sum Received on 
Broken Contract 


Promissory Notes Ruled Not 
Deductible in Year Made 
When Service Is to Be 
Performed Next Year 








San Francisco, CALir. 

THE LICHTENBERGER-FERGUSON COMPANY 

v. 
Gaten H. WELCH, COLLECTOR. 
uit Court of Ap 
ahh No. B50. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of California. 

J. Wiseman MacDONALD, CHARLES 

Hurcuins and W. W. Wattace for ap- 

lant; Samue. W. McNass, Icnatius F. 

Pinnan and Atva C. Batrp (C. M. 

CHarest of counsel), for appellee. 
Before Witpur and_ SAWTELLE, Circuit 

Judges, and James, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18. 1931 

James, District Judge—Appellant sued 
in the district court to recover the sum of 
$33,235.31, which it alleged had been im- 
roperly assessed and collected as income 
axes for the year 1919. The first items 
of the claim arose by reason of the re- 
fusal of the Revenue Department to allow 
the taxpayer to charge as expense for the 
year stated the amount of contract obli- 
ations for which it had issued its prom- 
ssory notes. A separate item referred to 
an amount of $10,011.63, which was re- 
ceived by appellant in February, 1920, and 
which the taxing officers assigned to in- 
come account for the year 1919, in the face 
of appellants’ protest that it should be 
charged for in the year 1920. 

The district judge found for the Gov- 
ernment as to its contention that the 
amounts of the obligations for which 
promissory notes were given were not 
deductible as expense for the year 
1919. He found in favor jof the tax- 
ayer as to the amount of $10,011.63, 
Folding that that money was not to be 
considered as income until received in 
1920. The taxpayer appealed from that 
art of the judgment which was adverse 
© it, and the defendant took a cross ap- 
peal from the court’s determination re- 
garding the $10,011.63 item. 

Expense Items Considered 
The expense charge items will be first 


considered. On Nov. 29, 1919, appellant, in | 


the course of its business made a contract 
for billboard advertising service to be per- 
formed by it. On Dec. 16, 1919, it made 
@ second contract with a different party 
for similar service. It issued its promis- 
sory notes, payable one each month dur- 
ing the year 1920, to cover for the adver- 
tising work agreed to be done under each 
contract. It was stated in the first con- 
tract for advertising service that the 
promissory notes were accepted by the 
second party as payment in full for the 
service be rendered for the months of 
January to December, both inclusive, of 
the year 1920. In the second contract it 
was stated that the notes were accepted 
as payment for the services ‘so rendered 
for the respective time set forth by said 
promissory notes.” It will be seen that 
while the contracts were entered into dur- 
ing the year 1919 the service contracted 
for was to be wholly rendered in the 
year 1920. 

The books of the taxpayer were kept 
on the accrual basis instead of by a 
method under which cash receipts and ex- 
penses were currently accounted for. 

Under whatever system the taxpayer 
makes his return, the items of income and 
deductible expenses must have relation to 
the business done within the year for 
which the income tax is paid. The dis- 
=e judge who heard this case properly 
Said: 

“The taxing department under section 
212 of the Revenue Act of 1918 had the 
right to make the computation upon a 
basis which would clearly reflect the in- 
come, and no implied right to deduct ex- 
cenete for the ensuing year can be read 
nto the provisions or into the promul- 
gated regulations.” 

Denies Service for 1919 

The advertising service contracted for 
did not contribute to the business of the 
taxpayer for the year 1919, as clearly ap- 
pears from the reference hereinbefore 
made to the contracts under which 
the work was agreed to be done. It 
may have been, as is claimed, that 
the second contracting parties pro- 
ceeded to erect billboards and prepare 
themselves to render the service immedi- 
ately upon the making of the contracts in 


the latter part of the year 1919, but that | 


fact is of no moment when it is consid- 
ered that the notes were all payable in 
the succeeding year and all were to cover 
service to be rendered in that year. In 
United States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, 
the court, referring to a like method of 
accounting there considered under an act 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Wisconsin Governor Signs 
Bill to Tax Oleomargarine 


Mapison, Wis., Dec, 31. 

Governor La Follette has signed the bill 
(A. 13) passed by the special session of the 
Legislature providing a tax of 6 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine, and another 
measure (S. 24) providing for the immedi- 
ate payment of amounts due Feb. 1, 1932, 
to municipalities out of the new State 
gasoline tax. 

The Senate has killed, by a vote of 17 to 
14, a bill passed by the House (A. 1) out- 
lining the Governors’ unemployment re- 
lief program. 





Tax Rate on Automobiles 


Fixed in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 31. 


The Massachusetts 


$29.12, and in 1929, $29.65. 


Under the law, automobiles are gen- 
erally assessed at a certain percentage of 
the list price established by the manufac- 


The 
reentages set forth in the law are as 


turer for the year of manufacture. 


ollows: In the year of manufacture, 90; 
in the second year, 60; in the third year 


eals, Ninth Circuit. | 


F. | 


\ Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation has notified 
assessors of all cities and towns that the| 
1932 rate for the motor vehicies excise 
tax will be $29.92 per $1,000 valuation. 
The rate this year was $29.25; in 1930, 


) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A 


has announced that a hearing will be ac 











SUMMARY follows of the cases on the appellate docket of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, arranged according to subject matter, in which the court 


corded. These cases include those before 


the court upon certificates and those in which it has granted petitions for writs of 


certiorari, announced a finding of probabl 


| 
| 


question involved, the title and number 


Admiralty—Jurisdiction—Libels 
| citizens for damages to cargo—Collision of 


Lake Superior— 


Whether Federal district court, in exercise 
of discretion, could refuse to entertain ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of libels filed by citizens 
of Canada tor damage to cargo being shipped 
on Canadian vessel between two Canadian 
ports sustained in collision with another Ca- 
nadian vessel on Lake Superior on American 
side of international bounaary.—Canada Malt- 
ing Co,, Ltd., et al. v. Paterson Steamships, 
Ltd., Nos, 487-9, C. C. A. 2, cert. (51 F. (2d) 
1007). 


Admiralty (see also Workmen’s compensation). 


others—Detention of officer of bankrupt 
corporation—Power to issue writ of ne exeat 
on petition of creditor— 


Whether district court, as bankruptcy court, 
had power to issue writ of ne exeat for deten- 
tion of officer of bankrupt corporation, al- 
legedly about to leave district, for purpose of 
his examination on application of creditor.— 
D. Ginsberg & Sons, inc., v. Popkin, No. 429; 
Cc. C. A. 4, cert. (50 F. (2d) 693). 


Banks (see also Indemnity). 


Blue sky laws—Transactions within statute— 
| Sale of interests in patent—Validity of stat- 
ute— 

Whether compliance with Washington Se- 
curities Act is necessary to sale of undivided 
interests in letter patent, and, if so, whether 
| statute so construed violates patent clause 
}and Fourteenth Amendment of Federal Con- 
| S95; 'Wash, Sup. et al. v. Maybury, etc., No. 





325; Wash. Sup. Ct., appl. (296 Pac. 566). 
| Blue sky laws (see also Injunction). 
| Carriers—Loss of goods—Shipment by both 
| rail and water—Liability of whart com- 
any— 
Whether wharf company, not named as a 
| connecting carrier in bill of lading, was liable 
ior loss o1 goods destroyed by fire after steam- 
ship company had placed shipment on leased 
pier but before wharf company had checked 
|or picked up shipment for transportation to 
|railroad company’s line and issued receipt 
| therefor, as a connecting carrier, as an agent | 
{of a carrier named in bill of lading, or as 
insurer of shipment, notwithstanding provi- 
sions of tariffs filed with Interstate Com- 
|; merce Commission exempting itself from lia- 
bility for damage or loss not caused by its 
negligence.—Galveston Wharf Co. et al. v. 
Galveston, Hatrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. 
et al., No. 411; Tex. Sup. Ct., cert. (March 18, 
1931). 


Collision (see Admiralty). 





- > > 

Commerce—ftegulation of business—Validity 
of statute requiring inspection fees, etc.— 
Whether Maine statute requiring certain 

annual inspection fees be paid and that la- 

bels and packages conform to certain condi- 
tions before products can be sold and dis- 
tributed in State is valid as applied to insec- 
ticides and fungicides manufactured without 
the State, shipped into State in individual 
retail packages, and sold therein on in such 
packages.—United Drug Co. v. Washburn, etc., 

No, 324; D. C.. D. Me., appl. (no opinion). 

Commerce (see also Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Workmen's 
State Taxation: Mississippi). 

Constitutional law (see Blue sky laws; Com- 
merce; Contractor's bonds; Elections; High- 
ways; Injunction; Irrigation; Oil and gas; 
Police power; Public’ utilities; Witnesses; 
Workmen's compensation; Feedral Taxa- 
tion: Estate tax; Insurance companies; Roy- 
alties; State Taxation: California; Georgia; 
Mississippi). 

Contempt—Proceedings—Appeal—Decisions re- 
viewable— 

Where attorney, on petition for rule for 
contempt against him, was served with cita- 
tion, but district court quashed such service 
on ground that he was immune from. such 
process and ordered that “rule to show cause 
is hereby discharged and the said petition is 
hereby dismissed’ without prejudice to pro- 
ceed civilly in matter, did circuit court of 
appeals have jurisdiction to entertain appeal 
from such order.—Lamb v. Cramer et‘al., No. 
432; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 F. (2d) 537). 
Contempt (see also Process; Witnesses). 
Contractor’s bonds—Liabilities on bonds— 

Statutory provisions—Validity— 

Whether provision of Mississippi mechanics’ 
lien statute that bond given by contractor to 
owner guaranteeing faithful performance of 
contract shall be subject, in addition to other 
Obligations stated therein, to obligation “that 
such contractor or subcontractor’ shall 
promptly make payments to all persons fur- 
nishing labor or material under such con- 
tract” unconstitutionally deprives owner and 
contractor of liberty to contract and of their 
property without due process.—Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. v. Bunn, etc., No. 
333; Miss. Sup. Ct., appl. 4119 So. 366). 
Copyrights (see State Taxation: Georgia). 
Corporations (see Federal Taxation: Gain or 

loss; State Taxation: California; Illinois). 

Costs—Items—Expert witness fees — Federal 
courts—Effect of State statute— 

| Has a district court of the United States 

; power to allow expert witness fees, and to 
nclude same as part of taxable costs in law 

case, said district court being for and sitting 

in a State the courts of which are by State 
statute authorized, in their discretion, to al- 
low expert witness fees, and practice in State 
courts being to make such allowances and 
to include same in taxable costs, but there 
being no such practice in said district court. 

—Henkel, etc., v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 

olis & Omaha Ry. Co., No. 387; C. C. A. 8, 

certificate. 

Courts (see Judgment). 

Criminal law—Trial—Verdict—Effect of ac- 
quittal of each defendant under separate 
counts upon conviction of all defendants 
under another count— 

Can judgment of Supreme Court of District 
of Columbia, based upon conviction of all 
three defendants on fourth count of indict- 
ment for murder in first degree, in which 
count it was charged that pistol was held by 
one of the three defendants, but which one 
held it being unknown, be sustained:'in view 
of acquittal of each and all of defendants on 
first three counts, each of which charged that 
pistol was held by specifically named one of 
the three defendants.—Borum et al. v. United 
States, No. 550; D. C. Ct. Appls., certificate. 


| 


Customs duties—Violation of customs laws— 

Forfeitures—Evidence— 

Is record in criminal case wherein driver of 
automobile, seized in act of transporting 
| liquor across international boundary, pleaded 
guilty of violating Tariff Act of 1930 admissi- 
ble in separate proceeding to forfeit automo- 
bile under customs laws wherein intervener, 
| owner of automobile, is only party appearing. 
—General Motors Acceptance Corp. et al. v. 
United States, No. 574; C. C. A. 9, certificate. 
Customs duties (see also Prohibition). 
| Drains—Drainage districts—Bonds—Priority as 

between bonds issued under different acts— 
| Whether bonds issued by Arkansas drainage 
| district under statute requiring @listrict to set 
| aside annually from revenues a sufficient sum 
to pay interest and principal due for that 
year, creating a lien therefor paramount to all 
other liens except taxes, and pledging the 
entire revenue to the prompt payment of 
bonds and coupons, are paramount to bonds 
subsequently issued under three subsequently 











’ 


40; in the fourth year, 25; in the fifth| enacted statutes, or whether the four issues 


and succeeding years, 10. 


The statute provides that the local as- 
sessors may grant an abatement in any | 
case in which the use of these percentages 


would produce an excessive valuation. 





Collection of Income Tax 


Is Deferred in Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 31 


Nothing will be done toward collecting | (2d) 1012). 
the new income tax until the State Su-|Eminent Jomain—Evercise of power—Neces- 
preme Court passes upon the constitution- 
ality of the Act, according to the Ten-| 
nessee Department of Finance and Taxa-|y 


tion. 


singve 
$300 for dependents. 


for the present 3 per cent excise tax. 


The decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals promulgated 


Dec. 31 will be found on 
page 7. 





of bonds are upon a parity.—Franklin-Ameri- 
can Trust Co. v. St. Louis Union Trust Co. et 


| Elections—Qualifications 
Denial of | 
to Negro c 


of 


tizens— 


Whether Texas statute giving political par- 
ties power to prescribe qualifications for par- 
| ticipation in primary elections, and resolution 
that only 
| ‘white’ members be allowed to vote in pri- 


Fifteenth 
Amendment and 8 U. 8. C. 31.—Nixon v. Con- 


}of party ccommittee, providing 


mary elections, are violative of 


don et al. No. 265; C. C. A. 5, cert. (49 F 


tion under Flood Control Act— 


same, either by purchase or condemnation 
before entering into 
| way.—Hurley, etc., et al. v. 
|C. C. A. 5, cert. (49 F. (2d) 768). 

ain (see also United States). 
| 


+ 
| Federal Employers’ 
Sufficiency of evidence as to negligence— 


| Employers’ Liabilit 
|which employe al 


le 


gediy met 


or to sustain verdict of 


Co. v. Saxon, etc., No. 291; 


Tex. 
cert. (38 S. W. (2d) 775). 


Sup. Ct. 


+ 
by Canadian , 


two Canadian vessels on American side of | 


Bankruptcy—Examination of bankrupt ‘nd | 


compensation; | 


al., No. 455; C. C. A. 8, cert. (52 F. (2d) 431). 
a voters—Color— 
varticipation in primary election 


sity of acquiring property prior to construc- 


Whether Flood Control Act of 1928 requires 
nited States to acquire property of one own- 


ing land over which he claims flood waters 
Under the new law the rate of the tax| will be diverted, under project adopted pur- 


on individuals is graduated from 1 to 5) suant to statute, or flowage rights over the 
per cent, the exemptions being $1,500 for | 
ersons, $2,500 for heads of families | 
The corporate 
rate is 4 per cent, but offset is allowed! Eminent dom 


construction of flood- 
Kincaid, No. 457; 


+ 
Liability Act—Actions— 


Whether evidence in action under Federal 
Act as to situation under 
his death, no 
|one having witnessed the accident, was suffi- 
| clent to warrant submission of cause to jury 
| negligence against 
| railroad.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


e jurisdiction in appeal cases or has post- 


poned the matter of jurisdiction in such cases until the hearing on the merits. 
Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


of the case on the court’s docket, and a 


reference to the lower court whose decision is to be reviewed, the procedure followed 
to obtain review, and the citation to or date of the lower court’s opinion. 





Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Assumption | 
of risk—Armed train rider shot by train 
| robbers— 


Whether railroad which djd not warn armed 

trained rider of plan of gafig of train robbers | 
|to rob train, which information it had ob- | 
tained, could avoid liability for death of such | 
train rider shct during robbery, in action un- 

|der Federal Employers’ Liability Act, on | 
ground that employe had assumed risk.—Mis- 

| sourl Pacific Ry. Co. v. David, etc., No. 365; 

Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (June 24, 1931). 


| Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Employment 
| in interstate commerce—Unskilled round- 
house worker— 


| | 


| | Whether, as matter of law, a member of un- | 
| skilled labor gang at roundhouse and repair 

shop who was injured on locomotive, claimed 
| to have been withdrawn from interstate com- 
|merce, was engaged in interstate commerce 
| under Federal Employers’ Liability Act.—New 

York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. v. 
Fg No. 263, N. Y. Sup. Ct., cert. (257 N, Y. 
| 480). 


| Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability for | 
death of engineer in derailment—Negligence 

in mainienance of track—Sufficiency of 
proof— 

Whether, in action under Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act for death of engineer killed 
in derailment, there was substantial evidence | 
to sustain finding that railroad’s section crew 
had been negiigent in maintenance of track | 
at place of aerailment.—Atlantic Coast Line 
| R. R. Co. v. Temple, etc., No. 453; S. Car. Sup. 
| Ct. (July 31, 1931). 
Ferries 
sion). 
Flood control (see Eminent domain). 


(see Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
| 
| 
{ 


++ 
Gas—Rates—Orders of public service commis- 
sion—Prevention of enforcement—Failure to 
exhaust administrative remedy— 


Whether local gas company in failing, as | 
found below, to introduce in proceeding be- | 
fore Kansas Public Service Commission, on 
application for increase in rates, evidence 
sustaining reasonableness of an interstate rate 
paid to a related and affiliated pipe line com- 
pany for natural gas, thereby failed to ex- 
haust its administrative remedy and was pre- 
cluded from seeking judicial relief in a Fed- 
eral court to restrain enforcement of existing | 
rates, claimed to be confiscatory.—Western 
Distributing Co. v. Public Service Commission 
of Kansas et al., No. 337; D. C., D. Kans., appl. | 
(June 26, 1931). | 
Highways—Regulation of use—Transportation | 
of cotton—Validity of statute— 

Whether Texas statute prohibiting trans- 
portation over highways of cotton in excess | 
of certain quantities, etc., is void on ground 
it is arbitrary and unreasonable, that it dis- 
criminates in favor of railroads and against 
operators of trucks and in favor of interior | 
compressors and against compressors in Hous- 
ton, and that it is not effective to remove 
dangers incident to transportation of cotton | 
by motor trucks.—Binford et al. v. J. H. Mc- 
Leaish & Co. et al., No. 391; D. C., D. S. Tex., | 
appl. (52 F. (2d) 151). | 
Indemnity—Indemnity bonds—Banker’s blan- 
| ket bond protecting it from loss through 
payment of forged or raised checks— 
Liability under a so-called ‘“‘banker’s blank” 
indemnity bond for alleged loss by a bank 
sustained by the payment of raised or forged 
checks, where corporation depositor did not 
discover over a 16-month period that its offi- 
cer had been raising or forging checks, and 
where bank voluntarily recredited account of 
corporation with amount of such checks.— 
| Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. v. Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., No. 413; C. C. A. 6, 
cert. (44 F. (2d) 511). 


| 
| +++ 
Injunction—Subjects of relief—Criminal pros- | 
ecution—Denial of constitutional rights— 
Where petitioners, arrested for violating 
Washington Securities Act, were at liberty on 
bail pending hearing, did denial of petition 
to enjoin prosecution of criminal charge and 
restrain interference with sale of undivided 
interests in letters patent deny petitioners 
rights under patent clause and due process 
clause of Federal Constitution.—Porter et al. 
v. Maybury, etc., No. 325; Wash. Sup. Ct., 
appl. (296 Pac. 566). 

Injunction (see also Gas). | 
Insurance — Disability insurance — Effect of 
failure of insured to make claim for dis- 
ability benefits while policy was in force— 
Did failure of insured to claim benefits 
while policy was in force for disabilities in- 
curred during life of policy relieve insurer of 
its obligation under income disability clause 
of life insurance policy to waive payment of 
premiums and pay monthly disability benefits 
upon receipt by the insurer of satisfactory 
proof that the insured is totally and perma- 
nently disabled while policy is in full force 
and before there is failure to pay any pre- 
mium.—Bergholm et al. v. Peoria Life Ins. Co., 
etc., No. 297; C. C. A. 5, cert. (50 F. (2d) 67). 
Insurance—Fire insurance—Breach of prohib- 
ited articles warranty— 

Whether attachment of rider to fire insur- 
ance policy permitting occupancy of building 
“for bottling automobile oils, offices and other 
meicantile purposes not more hazardous” 
eliminated from “Prohibited Articles War- 
ranty” of the policy the prohibition against 
storage and use of gasoline on the premises.— 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. v. Bachmann, 
No, 311; C. C. A. 4, cert. (49 F. (2d) 158). 
Insurance (see also Federal Taxation: Insur- 
ance companies). + 


Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority 
and functions—Power to grant certificate to 
operate ferry between intrastate points— 
Whether Intersate Commerce Commission 
had power to grant certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to an interstate rail- 
road for purpose of permitting that railroad 


| 


| Police power 


| sets 


| concerned; 


+ - 
| Public lands—Grants to States—Action to im- 





Patents—Infringement — Decree — Contempt! 
proceedings for violation of injunction— 
Damages recoverable— 

Were holders oi patents entitled, in con-| 
tempt proceedings against infringer for viola- 
tion of permanent injunction, to allowance 
as damages of profits which infringer had 
derived subsequent to injunction, and were 
they required, to establish case for allowance | 
|}of rising out of infringing sales, to prove | 
; that had lost such sales through such in- 
|fringement.—Leman, tc. c. Krentler-Arnold | 
| Hinge Last Co., No. 332; C. C. A. 1, cert. (50/ 
|F. (2d) 699). 

Patents (see also Blue sky laws). 


Police power—Extent of power—Prohibition | 
against tobacco advertising—vValidity of 
statute— | 


Whether Utah statute, providing that it| 
shall be a nuisance to display any billboard, | 
street car, etc., placard advertising tobacco 
products, but permitting dealer to have sign | 
and ‘providing that such advertising in news- 
papers, etc., shall not be prohibited, violates | 
due process, obligations of contract, privileges | 
and immunities and commerce clauses of Fed- | 
eral Constitution—Packer Corp. v. State of | 
a No. 357; Utah Sup. Ct., appl. (July 30, 
1931). | 

(see also Oil and gas; Public! 
utilities). | 
Principal and surety—Discharge of surety—| 

Variance of risk— 

Whether surety on fidelity bond of treasurer 
of beneficial society, who had breached bond 
by keeping on deposit in depository bank an | 
amount exceeding limit allowed by by-laws 
and which was excessive in proportion to as- | 
of bank, was discharged from liability 
by society's agreement, entered into without | 
surety’s nsent, with another bank to carry 
on deposit with such bank the amount of | 
$200,000 for period of four years without in- | 
terest, in consideration of such bank’s agree- | 
ment to take over and conduct business of | 
depository bank, thus saving latter from be-| 
ing closed—American Surety Co. of N. Y.| 
v. Creek Catholic Union, No. 401; C. C. A. 3 
cert. (51 F. (2d) 1050). 

+ | 
Process—Service—Privileges and exemptions— | 

Attorney in attendance upon court— 

Whether petitioner, an attorney, was im- | 
mune while attending court in a foreign 
jurisdiction representing a defendant in an} 
action in which it was sought to impress a 
trust upon certain property, and as respond- 
ent in a contempt proceeding, from service of 
process in a suit brought against him for re- 
turn of funds in his hands alleged to consti- | 
tute part of property impressed with trust.— 
Lamb v. Schmitt, etc., No. 433; C. C. A. 5, 
cert. (48 F. (2d) 533). 

Process (see also Contempt). 


| Prohibition—Forfeitures—What law governs— | 


National Prohibition Act or customs laws— 

Does. sec. 26 of Title II, National Prohibition 
Act, repeal by implication and render inop- 
erative, in liquor importation and transpor- 
tation cases, the forfeiture provisions of cus- 
toms laws, in so far as offending vehicles are 
or putting the question in an- 
other form: Do mandatory provisions of sec. | 
26 of National Prohibition Act apply when 
automobile has been seized in act of trans- 
porting intoxicating liquor across the border 
and some distance into the United States, 
or may Government, in such a case, ignore 
such mandatory provisions, arrest driver and 
elect to forfeit automobile under customs laws. 
—General Motors Acceptance Corp. et al. v. 
— States, No. 574; C. C. A. 9, certifi- 
cate. 
Prohibition (see also ae and seizure). 


press trust for fraud—Limitations— 

Whether action by United States to impress 
trust upon lands on ground they were min- 
eral lands fraudulently obtained through 
State of Utah was barred by limitation af- 
fecting suits to annul land patents.—Utah v. 
United States, No. 42; Carbon County Land 


Co. v. United States et al., No. 48; C. C. A. 
10, cert. (46 F. (2d) 980). 
Public lands—Prospecting permits—Applica- 


tions—Validity— 

Whether application for prospecting per- 
mit under sec. 13 of Leasing Act of 1920, 
which was without intrinsic proof that it 
had been executed under oath, was a mere | 
nullity which could not be amended so as to 
show that an oath thereto had been made 
before filing, and whether application was 
void on ground that fee required to accom- 
pany application was not paid until eight 
days after application was filed.—Hardeman 
v. Witbeck, No. 503; C. C. A. 5, cert. (51 F, 
(2) 450). 

Public lands (see also Railroads). 
Public service commissions (see Gas). 
+ 


Public 


utilities — Regulation — Manufacture, 


ute— 

Whether Oklahoma statute declaring the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of ice to 
constitute a “public business’ and prohibit- 
ing persons from engaging in business with- 
out permits from Corporation Commission vi- 
olates Federal Constitution on ground that 
it provides for limitation of number of per- 
;Sons who may engage in lawful business and 
thereby unconstitutionally interferes with 
| freedom of persons to engage in such busi- 
ness.—New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, No. 
463; C. C. A. 10, appl. (52 F. (2d) 349). 
Public utilities (see also Gas). 


of way for highway purposes— 

Whether right in general public was granted 
or could be acquired to maintain a county 
road in California paralleling and within 
boundaries of railroad right of way granted 


| War risk 


sale and distribution of ice—Validity of stat- | 


Railroads—Right of way—Easement in right | 
| their claims.— 





by United States under Pacific Land Grant 
| Act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489).—Central 


CURREN 


« 





ceiver’s funds held as a s 


pecial deposit 
ceiver— 





to operate ferry between two points lying 
within Maryland.—Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry 
Co. v. United States et al., No. 454; D. C. 
Sup. Ct., cert. 
Intoxicating lquor (see Prohibition). 
Irrigation—Districts—Powers—Purchase of pri- 
vate irrigaiion system— 
Whether purchase of private irrigation sys- 
tem by water control and improvement dis- 
trict in Texas, and taking into such district 
of lands previously supplied with water by 
private system under permanent contracts 
entered into prior to enactment of statutes 
under which district was organized, and as- 
sessment against such lands for water sup- 
plied by the district, operated unconstitution- 
ality to impair obligations under such perma- 
nent water contracts.—Arneson et al. v. United 
Irrigation Co., etc., et al., 
Civ, Appls., cert. (Oct. 29, 1930). 
Judgment—Conclusiveness—Effect as to State 
of decree in suit to which it was not party— 
Whether State may be bound by decree in 
sult by United States to impress trust upon 


C. A. 10, cert. (46 F. (2d) 980). 
Judgment—Opening or vacating— 
Whether circuit court of appeals, after ex- 


a case in which judgment below had been 
affirmed by mandate stayed by petition for 
rehearing to grant appellant leave to apply to 
district court to set aside judgment and re- 
open cause to hear evidence allegedly discov- 
ered after expiration of term and bearing 
solely on single issue of quantum of damages. 
—Realty Acceptance Corp. v. Montgomery, No. 
314; C. C. A. 3, cert. (51 F. (2d) 636). 
Limitation of actions (see Public lands). 
Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 

Liability Act; wana 's compensation). 
Mechanics’ liens (see Contractor's bonds). 
Monopolies—Remedies to prevent unlawful 

combination—Suit to restrain alleged mo- 

nopoly of ocean carriage—Jurisdiction to 
entertain in advance of action by Shipping 

Board— 

Whether ‘district court of United States had 
jurisdiction to entertain bill by ocean carrier 
under Federal anti-trust acts to enjoin al- 
| leged monopoly of certain other ocean car- 
riers in advance of submission of matters 
complained of to Shipping Board and its ac- 
tion thereon; or whether relief must first be 
sought from Shipping Board, under provisions 
of Shipping Act of 1916—United States Navi- 
ation Co. et al. v. Cunard Steamship Co., 


td., et al, No. 296; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. | 
» | (2d) 83). 
Motor carriers (see Highways). 
Wogtigenee (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
ct). 


Oil and gas—Regulation and control of pro- 
duction-——-Validity of Oklahoma statute— 
Constitutionality of Oklahoma Curtailment 

'Act vesting Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 

sion with power to curtail and prorate pro- 


Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma et al., No. 122; D. C., 
W. D. Okla., appl. (Feb. 9. 1931). 


alties). 





taxes). 


No. 319; Tex. Ct. | 


lands obtained through it, although State was | 
not party.—Utah v. United States, No. 42; Cc. | 


piration term of district court, had power in | 


duction of oil according to market demand,— 


Oil and gas (see also Federal Taxation: Roy- 


Partnerships (see Federal Taxation; Credit for 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Preference in distribution of 


~- 


Pacific R. R. Co. et al. v. County of Ala- 
meda et al., No. 258; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. (299 


| Pac. 75). 


Railroads (see also Federal, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act; United States; Workmen's compen- 
sation). 

Search and seizure—Validity of search—Ex- 
ploratory search of office incident to arrest— 
Whether search of office used ostensibly for 

transaction of real estate business, and search 

of desks, waste paper baskets, and towel cabi- 
net, following arrest of person in possession 
and prior to arrest of his stenographer, on 
warrants issued on complaint charging them 


| with conspiracy to violate National Prohibition 


Act, was valid as incident to the arrests or 
was void as an exploratory search.—United 
States v. Lefkowitz et al., No. 466; C. C. A. 2, 
cert. (52 F. (2d) 52). 


+ 
Shipping—Limitation of owner’s 
Privity and knowledge of owner— 


liability— 


used for transporting employes was entitled 
to limit its liability under Limited Liability 
Act to value of launch with respect to claims 
arising out of sinking of such launch as a 
consequence of launch’s navigation through 
and contact with floating blocks of ice, when 
such launch was navigated by competent 
master, a subordinate of a plant manager, 
both of whom had been told not to navigate 


| it through ice.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


v. Hicks et al., No. 430; C. C. A. 2, cert. (52 F. 
(2d) 129). 

Shipping (see also Monopolies). 

States (see Judgment). 


Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Taxa- 
tion). 

Towage—Injury to tow—Presumption of negli- 
gence— 


Whether tug performing contract of towage 
is bailee for hire 
presumption of negligence of tug where it 
received barge in good condition without any 
explanation or cause or circumstances of dam- 
age to tow.—Stevens v. “White City,” 
No. 217; C. C. A. 2, cert. (48 F. (2d) 557). 
United States—Actions against—Parties—Suit 

to enjoin construction under Flood Control 

Act— 

Whether United States was indispensable 
party to suit against it, Secretary of War, 
Chief of Engineers, and others, to enjoin con- 
struction of levees and other works under 
Flood Control Act of 1928, where plaintiff, 
not questioning constitutionality of statute, 
claims defendants were proceeding to create 
floodway over his land without condemnation 
proceedings, etc.—Hurley, etc., et al. v. Kin- 
caid, No. 457; C. C. A. 5, cert. (49 F. (2d) 768). 
United States—Claims against—Claims for 

transportation charges—Classes includes as 

troops within railroad land grant acts— 

Whether Engineer officers of the War De- 
partment in performing duties 
peace in connection with rivers and harbor 
improvements and the meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission constitute troops of 
the United States within the meaning of rail- 
road land grant and other acts.—Southern 
Pacific Co. v. United States, No. 339; Ct. Cls., 
cert. (June 1, 1931). ‘i 
United States (see also Eminent domain). 


etc., 


insurance—Rights to proceeds—In- 
stallments accruing after death 6f benefici- 
ary—- 
Whether 38 U. S. C. 514 requires distribution 
of installments of war risk insurance accruing 


|after death of designated beneficiary, paid by 


Veterans’ Bureau to administrator of insured, 
to insured’s next of kin surviving him at time 


of payment, within permitted class of bene-| 


ficiaries under 38 U. S. C. 511, or whether 


such funds are distributable to heirs (next of | 
insured, as determined by laws of | 


kin) of 
State of insured’s last legal residence.—Single- 
ton et al. v. Cheek et al., No. 403; Okla. Sup 
Ct., cert. (March 3, 1931). 

Water (see Irrigation). 

Wharfage (see Carriers). 


+++ 

Witnesses—Attendance—Validity of statute au- 
Somares service on person residing abroad, 
etce.— 

Whether statute (28 U. S. C. 711-18) as con- 
strued, authorizing service of witness sub- 
poena on citizen residing abroad who is domi- 
ciled in United States, contempt proceedings 
for failure .of such witness to appear, and 
seize of property to satisfy judgment in con- 
tempt proceedings denies due process and au- 
thorizing unreasonable searches and seizures. 
—Blackmer v. United States, Nos. 200-1, D. C. 
Ct. Applsi, cert. (49 F. (2d) 523). 

Workmen’s compensation Employments 
within statute—Intre°t-te employe ‘of in- 
terstate railroad company— 
Whether Massachusetts Workmen's Compen- 

sation Act is valid as construed by Massa- 

chusetts courts to apply to employe of rail- 
road company engaged in both intrastate and 
interstate commerce, who was injured while 
engaged in intrastate commerce. are to de. 
prive railroad, by reason of its failure to 

insure its intrastate employes therevnde:. o: 

the common law defenses in action 

it for injuries—Boston & Maine R. R. v. 

Armburg, No. 477; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., cert. 


| (6 U. S. Daily 1808). 


Workmen’s compensation — Exclusiveness 
remedy—Injuries and death of 
causing by sinking of vessel— 
Whether admiralty court had jurisdiction 

of claims for injuries to and deaths of New 

Jersey factory employes, caused by sinking 

of employer's motor launch, in employer's 

limitation of lability proceeding in which 
claimants were cited to appear and prosecute 
Alexander et al. v. Spencer Kel- 


logg & Sons, Inc., No. 444; C. C. A. 
(52 F. (2d) 129). oe ae 


of 
employes 


| Workmen’s compensaton—Persons within stat- 


ute— 
Whether men who h 


ad applied fo . 
been given time card s' % fy 


tubs, and told to re- 
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assets among creditors—Re- 
under agreement between bank and re- 


Where it was agreed between the receiver of an insolvent corporation and the 
bank having receivership funds on deposit that such funds should be withdrawn 


from the general deposits and held by the bank as a special deposit and trust fund 
for payment of dividends to the corporation’s creditors, the receiver, on the in- 


solvency of the bank, had a prefer 


28660, Dec. 18, 1931. 


4 a red claim for the amount of such special deposit. 
Hurley, Receiver, v. Veigel, Commissioner of Banks et al.; 


Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 





BANKS—Powers—Special deposit and trust fund— 
Minnesota State banks have the power to receiv 


such business.” 


28660, Dec. 18, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Dividen 
paid quarterly premium— 


Joyner, etc., v. Jefferson Standard Life 





the expiration of the period of grace. 
Joyner, etc., v. Jefferson Standard Life 


trust funds under agreements with depositors tha 
special purposes, although not expressly authorized by their charters to so do and 
although not incorporated as trust companies nor empowered by statute to act as 
such, since the power to receive and hold such deposits is “usual and incidental” 
in the conduct of a banking business within the meaning of a statute authorizing 
banks to exercise “all the usual and incidental powers and privileges belonging to 


Hurley, Receiver, v. Veigel, Commissioner of Banks et al.; 


“Usual and ineidental powers”— 
fe an@ hold special deposits and 
t the funds are to be used for 


Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 





ds—Application of portion of dividend to un- 


A life insurance company was not required to apply a portion of the annual 
dividend which would have been payable at the end of the year to the payment of 
a quarterly premium, on the insured’s default in its payment during the year, so 
as to keep the policy in force where dividends were not payable for any year or 
part thereof for which premiums remained unpaid. 


Ins. Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6319, Dec. 1, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Election as to cash value, paid-up insurance, or 
extended insurance on default in payment—Commencement of period for election— 

The period of 60 days from the date of nonpayment of a premium, within the 
meaning of a provision of a life policy for an election by the insured during such 
period to receive the cash value of the policy, paid-up insurance, or extended in- 
surance, commenced to run on the date when the premium was payable and not on 


Ins. Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6319, Dec. 1, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Federal 


1920— 


U. S, Daily, 2474, Jan. 2, 1932, 





the department office designated to pay 
Welch. (C. C. A. 9.).—6 U, 8. Daily, 2474 


Taxation 


ACCOUNTING—Tax period—Notes issued in 1919 for services to be performed in 


In 1919, the taxpayer which kept its books on the accrual basis contracted for 
advertising service and issued its promissory notes, payable one each month during 
the year 1920; all the notes covered services to be rendered in 1920; held that the 
amount of the obligations for which the notes were given were not deductible as 
expense for the year 1919.—Lichtenberger-Ferguson Co. v. Welch. 


(C. C, A. 9.)—6 





ACCOUNTING—Tax period—Award under Government contract— 

The Government canceled a contract with the taxpayer which kept its books on 
the accrual basis; the taxpayer filed a claim and the award thereunder received 
final approval in 1919; held that the amount of the award was taxable income for 
1919, even though check was not received until 1920 due to some confusion respecting 


the claim.—Lichtenberger-Ferguson Co. Vv, 


, Jan, 2, 1932. 


in time of} 


Summary of Cases Awaiting Argument Before the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
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such as to give rise to! 


| 79, 85). 
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| Board, etc., 
Whether corporate owner of motor launch | 


| of firm profits earned in 1923, should 25 per 
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port for work contingent upon arrival of cer- 
tain raw material, were employes while trav- 
eling to employer’s plant on conveyance fur- 
nished by employer on day when raw ma- 
tefial had arrived, such that injuries or death 
sustained in course of such transportation 
were compensable under New Jersey Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. pencer Kellogg & 

Sons, Inc., v. Hicks et al., No. 430; C. C. A. 2, 

cert. (52 F. (2d) 129). 

Workmen’s compensation — Proceedings — Re- 
view by courts—Validity of statute making 
findings of fact conclusive— 

Whether sec. 20 of New York Workmen's 
Compensation Act, in so far as it provides that 
“the decision of the Board (Industrial Board) 
shall be final as to all questions of fact and, 
except as provided in sec. 23, as to all ques- 
tions of law” is valid or violates due proc- 
ess Clause of Fourteenth Amendment.—Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Co. et al. v. Industrial 
No. 338; N. Y. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(256 N. Y. 199). 

Workmen’s compensation—Statutory provi- 
sions—Extraterritorial operation—Effect of 
contract of employment— 

Whether contract of employment entered 
into in Vermont between Vermont employe 
and Vermont employer, both of whom had 
accepted Vermont Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, precluded prosecution in New Hampshire 
of action of law for death of employe from 
injuries sustained in that State during course 
of employment.—Bradford Electric Light Co., 
Inc., v. Clapper, etc., No. 423; C. C. A. 1, cert. 
(51 F. (2d) 210). 


Federal Taxation 
Courts—Jurisdiction—Restraining 
and collection of taxes— 
Whether taxpayer was entitled to injunction | 
restraining collection of oleomargarine tax.— 
Miller v. Standard Nut Margarine Co., No. 
251; Rose v. Standard Nut Margarine Co. of 
Florida, No. 252; C. C. A. 5, cert. (49 F. (2d) 


Credits—Foreign taxes—New South Wales— 

Whether New South Wales is a “foreign 
country” within meanifig of section 238 of 
1921 Act which allows a credit against income 
tax on account of income taxes paid to a/| 
“foreign country.”—Burnet v. Chicago Por- 
a Co,, No. 378; C. C. A. 7, cert. (50 F. (2d) 

»s 
Credit for taxes—25 per cent reduction under 

1924 Act—Partnership with fiscal year end- 

ing in 1924-- 

Where two partners filed returns on calen- 
dar year basis, but partnership filed return on 
basis of fiscal year ending April 30, and there 
was included in individual returns for year 
1924 distributive share of partnership profits 
for its fiscal year, thus including eight months 


assessment 


cent reduction in tax on 1923 income, granted 
by 1924 Act, be taken into consideration in 
computing tax payable by each partner.— 
Shearer v. Commissioner, No. 469; Stewart v. 
=m No. 470; C. C. A. 2, cert. (52 F. 
(2d) 17). 


++ + 
Deductions—Obsolescence—Buildings erected 
on leased land for purpose of filling war 
contracts— 

Where taxpayer, in 1914, leased certain land 
for 10 years, and erected buildings therebn for 
purpose of filling war contracts, should pro- 
portionate part of cost of buildings be charged 
off each year of the 10-year period, or was 
taxpayer entitled, in 1918, to deduction equal 
to depreciated value of buildings less their 
residual value.—United States Cartridge Co. v. 
se —— No. 348; Ct. Cls., cert. (48 F. 
(2d) 983). 


{and the local company in its return for 


| pany of the stock of its subsidiary is a 


— 


Taxing of Loans | 
Given Subsidiary 
Firm Explained 



























































Attorney General of Indiana 
Rules on Levy Against 
Advance by Finance Com- 
pany to Branches 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Deg 31, 


Where a foreign finance company loans 
money to an Indiana subsidiary, the fund 
may be taxable in Indiana, the Attorney 
General of that State has advised the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners. 


“Funds are supplied by the parent coms 
pany to be loaned by the local company,” 
the opinion explained. “The amount of 
such funds is usually equal to or greater, 
than the amount loaned in this State”. 
taxation claims a deduction from the 
amount of the loans due it in the sum 
of money supplied by thé parent company, 
on the theory that the local company 
owes the parent company the amount 
advanced.” 


The question involved was as follows: 
“In the event that such a relationship 
does not constitute a bona fide indebted- 
ness of the local corporations, would the ™ 
funds used in making these loans have a 
situs for taxation in Indiana, and would 
they be subject to such deductions as the 
ratio of the indebtedness of the parent 
company bore to the receivables of such 
company?” 


“Stock ownership by the parent com- 


circumstance which may be considered in 
determining whether the so-called loan by 
it to the subsidiary is a bona fide loan 
or is merely the allocation to the subsidi- 
ary as its agent of some portion of the 
parent company’s funds for investment 
and reinvestment by it in Indiana,” the 
Attorney General said. “In addition to 
the above, you may also consider the 
method of doing business by and between 
the two companies; the actual extent of 
control of the parent over the subsidiary 
companies; whether the loans are in the 
nature of a permanent allocation of the 
funds; whether interest is actually paid 
or is simply carried as a bookkeeping 
item; the question of to whom the prop- 
erty belongs, and such other matters 
tend to establish the true character of thi 
transaction. If the true character of the 
transaction is found to be simply an allo- 
cation of the funds of the parent company 
for purposes of investment and reinvest- 
ment by it through its subsidiary, then I 
think such fund is taxable, subject to the 
deductions indicated in your question; 
otherwise, not.” 





Customs Court Reduces 
Duty Rate on Felt Dolls 





Estate tax—Deductions—Massachusetts inher- 
itance tax—1916 Act— 


Whether Massachusetts inheritance tax was | 


deductible in computing Federal estate tax 
under 1916 Act.—Leach v. Nichols, No. 468; 
Cc. C. A. 1, cert. (50 F. er. 

8 


+ 

Estate tax—Transfers in contemplation of 

death—Presumptions—1926 Act. Sec. 302(c)— 

Validity of provision in 1926 Act creating 
irrefutable presumption that certain trans- 
fers made within two years of death were 
made in contemplation of death.—Heiner v. 
Donnan, No. 514; Handy v. Delaware Trust 
Co., No. 546; C. C. A. 3, certificates. 


Gain or loss—Determination—Sale and retire- | 


ment by corporation of its bonds—Bonds 

sold at premium prior to 1913— : 

Where corporation which reported on ac- 
crual basis had issued long term bonds at a 


| premium between 1893 and 1904 (when it was 
/on cash basis), 


and such bonds were out- 
standing during 1921, should any part of pre- 
mium be offset against corporation's interest 
deduction for that year.—Old Colony Railroad 
Co. v. Commissioner, No. 349; C. C. A. 1, cert. 
(50 F. (2d) 896). 


+ + 
| Gross income—Constructive receipt—Partner- 


ship profits assigned to wife— 

Where member of partnership agreed with 
his wife that she should be an equal partner 
with him in his interest in the partnership, 
entitled to- share equally with him in tne 


| profits and obiigated to bear equally with him 


the losses, the other partners not consenting 
to the assignment, should his distributive 
shares of partnership income be reduced .by 


|amount paid to wife pursuant to the agree- 


ment.—Burnet v. Leininger, No. 426; C. UC. A. 

6, cert. (d1 £. (2d) 4%). 

ansurance compaaies — Definition — Mortgage 
guaranvee anu utie COMpany— 

wnetner COspurallon ud.ug snortgage guar- 
antee ana titic Insurance Ousiness is an ‘in- 
puraace coinpany’ ana sence nov sudject vw 
CApllai SvoCh Lax linpused py 4921 ana i924 
AvLs.—Uniteu Siates ». mome Jituie insurance 
vu., NO. wo; ©. U. A. 2, Cert. (OU &. (2d) Luis). 
ansurance companies — Venniti0on — mortgage 

guaranvee COmpany— 

wheuler MOMpa_c Guarantee company is an 
“insurance COMpauy anu nence hot supjecy 
tO CApia: SLOCR wax linposea by 1941 AcU.— 
pOWkic \. Lawyers Moriuage Co., No. 390; C. 
vu. va. 2, Ceri, (QU 2’. (2d) 14). 
ansuraace cohipanies—uross income—Gain or 

1055—15aS18— 

4. Dasis of property acquired by insurance 
company (OWE Vaan lle ur mutual) prior to 
van. 4, 4920, aud ulsposed of aiter Lnat aate, 
Is Marcn i, ivio, Value, 16 PlOVisiOlU a sdco 


ACL vAaXlbg BHall LYON pale OL GispOsition Os 
such propelvy uncunstituuonal.—ine ansur- 
ance Uo. os ine ovate Gs «a. ¥. Macuaugaiin, 


wo, a4/; C. C. A. 3, vertincate. 
? ? 7? 
Insurance companies—urtvuss income—Gain or 
1058—Hasis— 

waoere steurance company (other than life 
or mutuai) acquirea prupelvy prior tu van. 4, 
4y2B, ANU UlbpOwed Oa 1b Biter tual dace, is the 
pasis tne sal: Market Vaiue @S oO: van. 1, 1¥Zo. 
—mwacvaugulln \. Aillance ansurance Uo, OL 
Philaueipuia, wo, 540; U. . A. J, Cervilicate. 
invenvoiies—Vaiuaiivn—Articaaes Manuiaccured 

unuer canceiea coniracts— 

Where war weparcment, in 1918, canceled 
four contracts Witm taxpayer and agreea to 
pay taxpayer @ certain sum on account ol 
arvicles auocated to contracts, showwa puch 
articles have been inventoried at that sum, or 
at market value wnich was lower, in uecer- 
mining 1918 income.—United States Vartriage 
To. Vv. United States, No. 348; Ct. Cls., cere. 
(48 F. (2a) 983). ; ; 
xoyaities—Lease of oil lands by State— 

Whetner profits derived by private corpora- 
tion irom sale of oil and gas proauced under 
leases granted by State of Ukiahoma on part 
of its public domain are suodject to Feaeral 
income tax.—Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas 
Co., No, 341; D. C, Ct. App., cert. (50 F. (2d) 
998). 


State Taxation 
California—Corpurate irancaise tax based on 
net income—:nciusion of interest from tax 
exempt securities— 
Whewner inclusion of interest from bonds 
issued by improvement district of State in 





basis of corporate iranchise tax amounts to 
impairment of obligation of preexisting con- 
tract, when such bonds were exempt prior to 
adoption of constitutional amendment under 
which tax is levied.—Pacific Co. v. Johnson, 
No. 270; @alif. Sup. Ct., appl. (298 Pac. 489). 
Georgia — Sales tax—Royaities from copy- 

rignts— ; 

Whether royalties from copyrights may be 
included in basis of State gross receipts tax. 
—Fox Film Corporation v. Loyal, No. 118; Ga. 
Sup. Ct., appl. (Justices of Ga. Sup. Ct. were 
equally divided and court rendered no opin- 
ion setting torth grounds or reason for aecl- 
sion.) 


+ + 
Ulinois—Franchise vax—Minimum tax based 
on entire issued capital stock— 

Whether minimum provision of 
franchise tax is valid as to foreign corpora- 
tions. (Reargument limited to question of 
jurisdiction of District Court.)—Stratton v. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., No, 178; D.C., 
1S. D. IL, appl. (6 U. S. Datly 122—March (16, 
1931). 

Louisiana — Levee districts — Special 
nts— 

Whether levee district should be enjoined 
from collecting tax when land in district is 
within territory over which Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for control- 
ing flood waters.—Snowden Vv. Red River and 
Bayou Des Glaises Levee and Drainage Dis- 


assess- 


trict, No. 248; La. Sup. Ct., cert. (134 Bo. 304). | 


Mississippi—License taxes—Cotton buyers— 

Validity of Mississippi license tax On cotton 
buyers as applied to persons making pur- 
chases for delivery in other States. (Reargu- 
ment limited to question of jurisdiction of 
District Court.)—Matthews v. Rodgers, No. 84; 
D. C., N. D.. Miss., appl. (Decree of statutory 
court granting permanent injunction not re- 
ported.) 


Hlinois | 





























New York Dec. 31. 
In a decision, sustaining a customs 
|claim of the New York Merchandise Co., 
|Ine., the United States Customs Court 
|reduces the duty rate on imported felt 
|dolls. Judge Sullvan, holding that these 
dolls were erroneously taxed at 90 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, 
Tariff Act of 1932. Duty is applied by 
the court at 70 per cent ad valorem, une 
der paragraph 1414, Act of 1922, 


4 





Illinois Court Clarifies 
Death Tax on Joint Stock 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 31, 


Where two persons owned shares of 
stock as joint tenants, and one of them 
died, the Illinois inhefitance tax should 
be imposed only on the shares which the 
decedent contributed to the joint estate, 
the Illinois Supreme Court has held. The 
case is entitled People v. Harriet J. Varel. 


The decedent who owned 667 shares in a 
corporation and the appellant who owned 
1,333 shares had surendered their certifi- 
cates and received a new certificate for 
2,000 shares issued to them as joint tc#- 
ants, the opinion explained. Later, they 
received a stock dividend of 84 shares, 
and still later purchased 204 shares on 
the open market. 


The decedent's contributions to the joint 
tenancy were 667 shares to the original 
estate, 102 shares (one-half the shares 
purchased in the open market) and 28 
shares (one-third of the stock dividend), 
the court said. This is a total of 797» 





























shares and the tax should have been come 
puted on that basis, it concluded. 




































Rulings on Applications 
Pe ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 














Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


|Brydle v. Honigbaum; Appeal No. 2750, 
ec. 17, 1931. 


Patents—Rehearing—Appeal to Court of 




















Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Where Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals interpreted claims so that it felt 
it could not properly determine interfer- 
ence on record and remanded toPatent 
Office for further proceédings (testi- 
mony), but both parties asked rehearing 
and decision of issues by court, it allows 
rehearing but de@ides case without fur- 
ther oral argument. 


Patents — Interferences — Reduction to 

ractice. 

utting new shingles on panel board 
and placing it outdoors inclined like a 
roof constituted reduction to practice of 
shingle invention, since shingles of such 
composition were well known and form of 
shingle constituted the invention. 


Patents—Patent Office rules. 
Patent Office rules have force and ef@ 
fect of law. 


Patents—Interferences—Preliminary state- 
ment. 

Evidence showing date of conception or 
reduction to practice earlier than that 
alleged in the preliminary statement is 
not admissible and can not be considered 
in an interference for purpose of estab- 
lishing earlier date than so alleged, but is 
edmissible to establish that on respective 
dates alleged in preliminary statement 
invention in question had been conceived 
or reduced to practice. 


Patents—Interference — Proof—Reduction 
to practice. ; 
Statement by inventor and _ testimony 

ot wife of inventor that he showed her 
device she vaguely describes does not 
prove reduction to practice; it is only 
substantially uncorroborated testimony of 
applicant, which has never been consid- 
ered sufficient. 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Diligence 

B was first to conceive and reduce to 
practice; no burden of diligence rested 
on him, but if he abandoned the invention 
or deliberately concealed or suppressed it 
he will be barred by doctrine akin to 
estoppel. 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Conceal- 
ment of invention. 

B reduced to practice in 1922; he filed 
application for patent im 1922 covering 
another invention; correspondence with 
attorney (since deceased) offered to show 
inventor thought present invention was 
in application until he saw his patent 
when issued in 1924, when he promptly 
filed present application; this does . not 
show concealment or abandonment, but 
accounts for delay in filing; opponent H 
filed in 1923; priority awarded B. 
Patents;—Shingles priority awarded. 

Brydle application for shingles awarded 
priority against Honigbaum. , 
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Additional Facts C@!#fornia Utilities Formation of Utility Company 


Enlarge Facilities 


On Bell Property 
In Ohio Requested 


Attorney General Says That 
Telephone Company Did 
Not Respond With Data 
Sought by Commission 


New Improvements Expected to 
Be Profitable With Return 
Of Normal Business 








Extensive capital improvements recently 
completed and now in progress by public 


when business returns to_normal, it was 
predicted by the State Director of Fi- 


statement. 





Co.umsus, OnIo, Dec. 31. 

Charging that information furnished by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in “professed 
compliance” with a request for specific 


constructed during the depression period 
from the Kettleman Hills district to the 
San Francisco Bay district, tapping cities 
and towns en route. This gas will provide 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Dec. 31. | 
utility corporations will pay big dividends | 


nance, Rolland A. Vandegrift, in an oral | 


“Natural gas lines,” he said, “have been | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 

















Progress Shown | 


| 


In Mississippi Valley Outlined In Elimination of | 
False Advertising 


rs | 





Transcript of Testimony Concerns Holding 


Unit in the Insull Power Group | 
| | Work of Special Board of 


| ‘ . . 
[EVELOPMENT of the Mississippi Valley Utilities Investmont Company by the Trade Commission In 
Middle West Utilities Company was described at the hearing Dec. 9 before the i ° ° F d 1 
| Federal Trade Commission in its investigation into financial activities of power Inv estigating raudulent 


and gas utilities. Excerpts from transcript of testimony by M. C. Steele, Commis- Dees | 
sion accountant, follow: Copy Is Reviewed 





| 











+ 

Q. When and where was the Mississippi | 

Valley Utilities Investment Company incor- | pany, excluding the note we have heard 

porated? A. Under the laws of the State of | about, were carried by the Middle West Utili- 

Delaware, March 26, 1926. jties Comnany at a value of how much? 
Q. What was the purpose? | A. $450,804.82. 


It is estimated that more than 10,000 
false and misleading advertisements have | 
been discontinued as the 


result of the} 
activities of the special board of investi- | 





ta is “inadequate, incomplete and _eva- 
sive,” the Attorney General, Gilbert Bett- 
man, has filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission a memorandum on_ behalf 
of*the State in the Commission’s valuation 
rate case now pending. 

The Attorney General declares that the 
memorandum filed by the company in re- 
sponse to the State’s request for addi- 
tional information is “far from respon- 
sive.” The State seeks to learn of the 
profits of the Western Electric Co., par- 
ticularly for the years 1925 to 1931. 


Interest of Public E 

The response made by the Ohio Bell, 
Mr. Bettman charges, “fails to furnish 
any of the information requested and 
amounts merely to an offer to throw open 
the books of the Western Electric Co. at 
its offices in New York and let us search 
the haystack for the needle. : 

“We respectiully submit that this com- 
mission should use the same judicial ex- 
actitude in protecting the public from ex- 
orbitant rates that the company would 
have it use in protecting the company’s 
property from confiscation. The public 
interest demands that the underlying data 
used in compiling exhibits be scrutinized 
by impartial, qualified auditors. : 

“Inasmuch as the company has declined 
to furnish any of the specific information 
asked for but merely agreed to throw open 
the books to let us find it if we can, it 
is respectfully submitted, therefore, that 
this matter be set down for hearing at 
an early date in order that a ruling may 
be had as to each of the specific requests | 
and comments above. Following this the | 
Attorney General will determine his course 
as to sending representatives to the New 
York office of the A. T. & T. Company 
and of Western Electric for the purpose 
of completing an examination of their 
books as indicated herein. 


an abundance of cheap fuel for industries 
and will enable the bay district to compete 
with other industrial areas using cheap 
fuel. 

“Construction of large steam stand-by 
| plants and a network of high tension lines 
throughout the State by electric utility 


lic cheaper and bring lower electric rates 
in future years. ; 

“Applications for the construction of 
dams for power and irrigation to cost 
$19,000,000 are pending before the State 
Division of Water Rights, and 20 con- 
sulting engineers have been employed to 
check these proposed projects. ; , 

“One of the largest hydroelectric proj- 
ects ever constructed, costing in excess of 
$35,000,000, recently has been completed 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at Salt 
Creek, in Amador County. 

“The management of electric and gas 
utility corporations has been consolidated, 
thereby cutting down overhead with a 
view to reducing rates.” 


Interior Department 
| To Consolidate Its 
Purchasing Agencies 


Unification of Procuring 
Supplies and Equipment 
Will Result in Economies, 


companies should make service to the pub- | 


A. Mississippi Valley Utilities Company was| Q. The transfer included stock 
| organized py Middle West Utilities Company | American Light & Power Company? 
{to acquire investment securities, especially of | sir. 

| public utility companies. In addition, the | Q. And there were a number of other com- 
company had broad powers to construct, oper- | panies that we won't stop to name. The 
ate, and lease public utility property and act | total amount of securities and cash received 
}as fiscal agent. from Middle West Utilities Company by the 
} Q. By whom is the company controlled? Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment Com- 
| A. The Mississippi Valley Utilities Invest- | pany was how much? A. $13,815,600. 

ment Company is cou olled by the Muadle| Q. What was the total value of the common 
West Utilities Company. The Middle West | stock issued by the Mississippi Valley Utili- 
Utilities Company owns all the outstanding |ties Investment Company in payment for 
|common stock of the Mississippi Valley Util- | those securities and cash? 

ities Investment Company, and all the officers| A. The total stated value of the 276,312 
and directors of the Mississippi Valley Utilities shares no par common stock was also $13,- | 
{Investment Company are directors and/or | 815,600, or $50 per share? 


in North 
A. Yes, 


| gation of advertising of the Federal Trade | 
|Commission, it is stated in the annual re-| 
port of the Commission just made public. | 
In more than 95 per cent of cases han- | 
dled by the board the advertisers have | 
revised their copy, discontinued business 
or discontinued advertising, the report de- | 
clares, adding that cooperation of the ma- 
jority of advertising agents and publishers | 
|has made the “going hard” for the dis- | 
honest advertiser. 
The special board, which was created 
two years ago to handle false and mis- 


|officers of the Middle West Utilities Com- | A. The Mississippi Valley Utilities Invest | leading advertising complaints, had 408 
| pany. ;ment Company recorded the securities which I fi l 
|" @: When did this company commence op-|it received from Middle West Utlities Com-|cases pending at the end of the isca 
| erations? | pany at the same figure at which the Middle | year 1931. That part of the Commission’s 


| A. Although the Mississippi company was | West Utilities Company carried them previous 
incorporated in March, 1926, it did not become | to the transfer? A. Yes, sir. 
|active until about Dec. 1, 1926. On Nov. 24}. Q. What was the total amount of common 


report dealing with advertising case pro- 
cedure follows in full text: 


1926, the board of directors of Mississippi | stock of Mississippi Valley Utilities Invest- Work of Special Board \ 
Valley Utilities Investment Company approved | ment Company that was authorized by the Prior to the creation in 1929 of a special | 
an agreement with Middle West Utilities | certificate of incorporation? board of investigation for false and mis- 
Company to take effect Jan. 1, 1927. A. The certificate of incorporation of the fraudulent 


leading and advertising, a 


this agreement provide? u ; : 
R: The agreement 7 large number of applications for complaint | 


Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment Com- 
A. The agreement provided for ‘‘the sale 


pany authorzed the issuance of 750.000 shares 


and delivery to this company of certain | no par common stock, but on June 3, 1930, the had been filed with the Commission | 
stocks, bonds, accounts and bills receivable, | certificate was amended and the number of charging advertiser vendors of various ar- | 
securities, iivestments, contracts, property |shares authorized was increased to 5,000,000. j 


ticles of commerce with making and pub- 
lishing false and misleading statements 
ried on Middle West Utilities Company's books |@nd representations to induce the public 
at $13,277,000 plus, have you undertaken any|to buy their products. 

analysis yourself of the Middle West Utilities| These false statements and representa- 


and interest for the sum of $13,565,533.65, and 
providing for the payment to this company in Q 
cash the sum of $250,066.35, and for the issu- 
ance and delivery to the Middle West Utilities 
Company, or its nominee, at and for the con- | 
sideration of $50 per share of 276,312 shares 


eS 
. Referring again to this investment car- 


Company investment in these securities? | 4; ce ; ; 
of the common capital stock without nominal | 4” "Yessir ‘That will be treated in this|t0Ms were published and circulated in 
|or par value of this corporation. report. |numerous magazines, newspapers, and 
- | i i F ss eriodicals, and in booklets, folders, 
| © hes ts, f understand, that the DMuddic |B addition. to the common stock issued |Cthen petiodionis, 8 


in accordance with the agreement of Nov 
1926, which covered the transfer from the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company to the Mississippi 
Investment Company, what other shares of the | 
Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment se al 
pany were issued? 
| A. On Dec. 31, 1929, Mississippi Valley Utili- 
vestment Company was paid fee them hoW | ties’ Investment Company sold 100,000 shares 
much? A. A total of $13,565,533. ther se- | f Common stock to the Middle West Utilities 
Q. What were the investments in 0 jes | Company for $5,000,000 in cash or on open 


circulars, form letters and other advertis- 
ing literature. 

The largest number of such offenders 
were and are today purveyors of so-called 
patent medicines, cosmetics, fat reducers, 
hair restorers, and hair dyes. 

There are 2,268 daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States with a circula- 


West Utilities Company were selling the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Utilities Investment Company 
certain stocks and bonds, accounts and bills 
receivable, securities, and so A. Yes, 
sir. d 

° Q. And the Mississippi Valley Utilities In- 


forth. 


| gary or abroad. 


| contract, 


‘Order to Increase 


Ruling in Hungary | 


On Insurance Fees 


French Interests 
Place Order for 


German Nitrate 


Two Per Cent Is Assessed on 
Sums Insured by Companies 
Without Licenses 


A fee of 2 per cent of the amount in-| . ° ° ° 
sured must be paid on all insurance pol-| World Situation in Nitrogen 


icies taken out by residents of Hungary : : 
with companies unauthorized to do busi- Industry Is Reviewed in 
Information Supplied to 


ness in the country, according to George 
Wythe, Commercial Attache at Budapest. 
Commerce Department 


Mr. Wythe’s statement, made public by 
the Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 


A ‘fee of 2 per cent of the amount in- e 
sured must be paid on all insurance pol-|,, The latest development in the interna~ 


icies taken out by residents of Hungary | tional nitrogen situation is a French order 
with companies not licensed to operate |Placed in Germany for se ee 
in Hungary. This fee is established by | 150,000 tons of synthetic hentai oO r By 
Decree No. 5100 of the Royal Hungarian | according to cabled information, from 
Cabinet, which was promulgated on Oct. | Acting Commercial Attache D. J. Kena 
8, 1931, effective Oct. 19. jin Paris made available Dec. 31 by the 
¢ Persons living in Hungary, or staying Department of Commerce. 
in Hungary permanently, must pay on, The French Comptoir, the nitrogen sales 
every insurance contract concluded with} agency, has an option on another 100,000 
insurance companies not having a permit|tons at the same price of 83 francs per 
to operate in Hungary (as set forth in| metric quintal, cost-insurance-freight 
paragraph 5 of law VIII of 1923), pro-| French ports, it was pointed out. It is 
vided the contract refers to persons or)expected, moreover,that the French or- 
objects in Hungary, a fee amounting to 2/ ganization will be in the market for several 
per cent of the amount insured, regard-| hundred thousand tons additional, but 
less of whether or not the contract is be-| further purchases are not likely before 
ing concluded, or is to be fulfilled in Hun-| Jan. 13, according to Mr, Reagan. 
Importance of Nitrogen 

This regulation does not affect rein-| The following additional information 
surance contracts. In case an insurance} was made available at the Department. 
as described above, has been; The importance of a country’s nitrogen 
concluded through a domestic interme-|industry iies not only in the supplying 
diary, the latter is jointly responsible for} of fertilizer for agricultural Rte ge but 
the fee. This must be paid within 15| also as an agency in the national defense, 





| days of the date the contract has been) since nitrogen is required in explosives. 


concluded, the payment to be made di- Instead of purchasing from the United 
rectly, in compliance with the regulations | States, which makes synthetic sodium ni- 
contained in article 68 of the present de- trate in comparatively large oe 
cree. or from Chile, which produces the natura’ 
|nitrate, France has placed an order with 
Germany, which has not manufactured 
sodium nitrate in sufficient quantities to 
meet domestic consumption. Germany 
will likely have to increase her produc- 
tion facilities for sodium nitrate. Her 
1929 output was only 230,000 metric tons, 
and it was probably less last year. 

The French sales agency, in which the 
government is represented, has set a price 
to agricultural interests of 95 francs at 
Dunkirk, 12 francs more than is to be 
|paid Germany, and it is suggested that 
‘the difference may be used to subsidize 
the French Pee neat. 

The French nitrogen trade has been in 
a state of confusion since May 5, 1931, 
| when a decree which subjected nitrogen 


Compensation Rates | 


Clarified by Georgia 


State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Says Approval Did 











Time for Taxing Award 
Made on Broken Contract 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
of 1916, equally applicable to the present | 
Situation, said: 

“It was to enable taxpayers to keep 
their books and make their returns ac- 
cording to scientific accounting princi- 
ples, by charging against income earned | 
during the taxable period, the erpenses 
incurred in and properly attributable to 
the process of earning income during that 
period; and, indeed, to reguire the tax 
return to be made on that basis, if the 
taxpayer failed or was unable to make the 
return on a strict receipts and disburse- 
ments basis.” (Italics supplied.) 


The case of Galatoire sros. v. Lines, 
Collector, 23 Fed. (2d), 676 (C. C. A. 5) 
is in point. There the taxpayer leased 


for restaurant business purposes a build- 
ing, the term of the lease being 45 months. 


i yas fixe the , 
The rental to be paid a oS the} , -attered among several di 


sum of $250 per ‘month, 
to be added 50 per cent of the profits 


of the restaurant business as earned dur-| 


| 


ing the single year of 1917. The taxpayer | 


sought to deduct a large sum which con- 
stituted 50 per cent of the profits for the 


year 1917 from his gross income for that} 


year. The court held that as the 50 per 
cent profits were intended as an added 
consideration to be rendered for the en- 
tire term, the taxpayer was entitled to 


deduct the —— only in such proportion | 


e fractional term in 1917 bore 
Little 


thereof as t 
to the entire term of the lease. 


argument is needed to demonstrate the) 


correctness of the method applied in es- 
tablishing the net income attributable to 
the year for which the return was made. 
The decision upon the main appeal 
must be against the appellant. 
Refer to Cross Appeal 
Referring now to the cross-appeal taken 
by the defendant from the judgment of 
the court determining that the item of 
$10,011.63 was properly deductible from 
gross income for 1920: Cross-appellee had 
entered into a contract with the United 
States Government to furnish certain war 
supplies, which contract was cancelled 
after the armistice. Under’ authority 


given by the Act of Congress approved | 


March 2, 1919 (Volume 40 U. S. Stat. at 
large, page 1272), the War Department 
made an adjustment of the claim of cross- 
appellee, and allowed the amount of $10,- 
011.63, which award received final ap- 
proval of the necessary boards on Aug. 
29, 1919. 

The approved claim was delayed as to 
its payment because of some confusion 
respecting the department office desig- 


nated to make payment, the claimant be-| 


ing advised first that an officer of the 
War Department at Chicago would for- 
ward payment, which officer returned the 
claim to a Washington office. 
forwarded to Chicago, and check for the 
amount reached the taxpayer about Feb. 
5, 1920. No question can be made but 
that the claim was regularly allowed in 
August, 1919. The approval of it was 
then final, as under the terms of the act 
referred to, the Government could only 
later contest the settlement on the ground 
of fraud. 
Tax Board is Quoted 

Under the accrual system of accounting, 
where an item is definitely ascertained as 
to its amount, and acknowledged to be 
due, it has “accrued.” To quote from the 
decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the case of Clarence 
Schock (1 U. S. Tax App. Rep. 528): 

“Under such system of accounting, re- 
ceipt of income—actual or construcuve— 
is not essential to constitute income within 
the statutory definition of income. Under 
an accrual system of accounting, one ac- 


crues income, he does not receive it. Un- 
der the receipts and disbursements 
method, one receives income and does 


not accrue it.” 

The trial judge, referring to the $10,- 
011.63 item, said: 

“While the amount was 
agreed upon in 1919, yet under plaintiff's 
accrual system of bookkeeping, it was 
not regarded, as the evidence shows, as a 
final adjustment, or as income, until the 


It was re-| 


apparently 


Says Secretary Wilbur 


All purchasing by the Interior Depart- 
ment both for central and field service, 
heretofore scattered and uncoordinated, 
will be consolidated into one purchasing 
agency within the Department in Wash- 


ington, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur an-| 


nounced orally Dec. 31. 

The unification of procuring supplies 
and equipment, operative Jan. 4, 1932, will 
standardize buying, save time, and is ex- 
pected ultimately to result in an economy 


of expenditure, Dr. Wilbur explained. The} 


personnel of the various agencies will be 
unaffected by the consolidation, he said, 
since the plan is to unite all 
coordinated unit. The following 
tional information was supplied: 


W. B. Fry to Head Agency 
W. B. Fry, at present in charge of pur- 
chasing for the Office of Indian Affairs, 
the largest purchasers in the Depart- 
ment, will head the consolidated pur- 
chasing agency. 
Under the old system 


addi- 


purchasing was 


The central supply 


central office and 


Louis, and San Francisco. 


Scattered Buying Eliminated 
Both the division of publications and 
the traffic division 


related matters. 


reference to 
on trips and the shipment of freight. 


Under the new system all of these scat- 
ered united into one 
division in the Interior Department itself. 
Purchasing relative to the Alaska Rail- 
road, the national parks, the Indian Serv- 
ice, and other agencies of the Depart- Q. Is 


tered agencies will be 


ment will now be centralized to prevent 


duplication of effort, loss of time, lack of 
Standardization, and unnecesary expendi- 


tures. 





Security Trust Company, now Detroit 


Trust Company, and Anna Dodge Dill- | 
man (Formerly Anna Thomson Dodge), | 
Trustee Appointed by the Probate 
Court of Wayne County, Mich., Under 
the Will of Horace E. Dodge, Deceased. | 


as 


Docket No. 25325: 

Where a testator devised and be- 
queathed the residue of his estate to 
trustees, the trustees in this way ac- 
quired certain stock, and thereafter a 
liquidating dividend was paid in 1925 
to the trustees on the stock, the proper 
basis upon which to compute the gain 
from the transaction to the trust, is 
the fair market value of the stock at 


the death of the testator. Brewster 
v, Gage, 280 U. S. 327. 
Galveston Wharf Company. Docket No. 
34602. 
Prior to 1920 petitioner did not 


Charge off from the book value of its 
depreciable assets any amount for de- 
preciation, but more than offset de- 
preciation actually sustained by im- 
provements, replacements, and re- 
pairs, the cost of which was charged 
lo expense. In 22 B. T. A. 1312, we 
held that its invested capital for 1920 
and 1921 should not be reduced on ac- 
count of depreciation sustained prior 
to 1920. During 1923 to 1925, inclu- 
Sive (the years now before us), peti- 
tioner retired and abandoned a part 
of such assets. Held, in determining 
the amount of the loss due to aban- 
donment, only the depreciation sus- 
tained and allowed subsequent to the 
year 1919 should be considered. 


George H. Gabel. Docket No. 38022. 
The petitioner, attorney for a cer- 


into one, 


erent agencies. | 
division within the} ® 
| Department handled most of the buying 
tor the various bureaus and commissions. | 
However, the Indian Office did its own 
| purchasing, and this was done both in the 
in the field. The In-| 
dian field service had purchasing divisions | 
in Seattle and warehouses in Chicago, St. | 


handled considerable 
| matter falling within the category of pur- | 
chasing. The division of publications as | 
& separate unit looked after printing and| 
The traffic division took 
|care of transportation matters both in| 
overnment representatives 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 31 


Investment Company recsived pursuant to 


is agreement? 
— The Mississippi Valley Utilities Invest- 
ment Company received investments 
great number of companies, which investments 
are shown in Exhibit 3 within Commission's 
Exhibit 4987. The total value of these in- 
vestments was $13,277,778.86. In addition, a 
note receivable of Hartland Colliery Company 
amounting to $287.754.99 was received. . 

Q. Those were notes from what company? 
A. The Hartland Colliery Company. 


vestments which the Mississippi Valley Utili- 
ties Investment Company received was $13,- 
277,778.86. <A. Yes, sir , 
Q. What do you mean by total value? 3 
A. That was the value placed upon the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Utilities Investment Company 
books, or, in other words, the consideration 


ities Company. 


; the Mississippi Valley Utilities 


ities Company were carried on 
| A. That is correct. 

| +++ 

Q. And that is what 
|} much? 


A. I mean also that 


vestment Company at that figure. 
sissippi Valley 
took it over at the same figure. 
Q@. When you say the 


much on certain books? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, in addition to these 


Q. In other words, these investments which 
Investment 


1y received from the Middle West Util- 
ieee” Ooms the Middle 


West Utilities Company books at $13,277,778.60. 


you mean when you 
ay the total value of the investment was that 


securities were worth 
so much, you mean they were carried at that 


curities that the Mississippi Valley Utilities | 


| 


in a) 


account. Also a split-up of eight shares 
for one was made on June 3, 1930. As a re- 
sult of the split-up 2,634,184 additional shares 
of common stock were issued. 

Q. What were the total number of shares 
issued by the Mississippi Valley Utilities In- 
vestment Company up to Sept. 30, 1930? 

A. The Mississippi company issued a total 
of 3,010,496 shares common stock for a total 
paid-in value of $18,815,600. This stock was 
all issued to Middle West Utilities Company 


| and represented the total amount outstanding 


| ance of 
given, which was the same ledger values as 


carried on the books of the Middle West Util- 


| These shares were sold during 


it was carried on the 
books of the Mississippi Valley Utilities In- 
The Mis- 
Utilities Investment Company | 


|} dle West Utilities Company and these shares 


| Sept. 
Q. You say that the total value of the in-| Pp 


30, 1930 
Q. Did Misissippi 
ment Company 
capital stock? 
A. The certificate of incorporation § as 
amended authorized the tssuance of 300,000 
shares of no par value preferred stock to be 
issued in series and also authorized the issu- 
300,000 shares prior preferred stock. 
Ro That was what was authorized? A. Yes, | 
sir. | 
Q. How much of the preferred stock was 
issued? | 
A. The Mississippi company issued a total 
of 64,185 shares no par $7 preferred stock for 
a total consideration of $5,961.937.50. The net 
price received for the stock ranged from $91.50 
to $39.50 per share, the average being $92.89 
1929 and 1930) 


Utilities 
other 


Invest- 
classes of 


Valley 
issue any 


to Utility Securities Company, Insull Son & 
Company, and Middle West Utility Company. 

Q. Was any of this preferred stock reac- 
| quired? 


A. During .1930 the Mississippi company re- 
acquired 6,919 shares $7 preferred stock for 
& total consideration of $646,175.50 from Mid- 


| Were resold to Utility Securities Company and | 


investments | 


we have heard about totaling $13,277,000 plus, 


|there was a 
|Company amounting to $287,754.99. 
A. That is correct. 


Utilities 
West Utilities 


Valley 
Middle 


by Mississippi 
Company from 


report, Exhibit 4987? A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. There are too many companies 
there to read them into this record. 
| take some of the largest ones 
dle West Utilities Company 
Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment 
pany certain investments in Central Secu 
ties Company? A. Yes, sir. 


$1.681,130 


another. company whose 


Q. The schedule of the investments received 


note of the Hartland Colliery 


Investment | 
Com- 
pany is entitled Exhibit 3, and is part of your 


listed 
We will| ferred stock th , 
Did the Mid- | at was authorized, was there 
transfer to the 


Com- 


Q. With a ledger value of how much? A. 


securities 


were so transferréd, the American Public Serv- 


ice Company? A. Yes, sir 


A. $3.856,291.12 


Q. With a total ledger value of how much? 


Q. Securities of the Hartland Colliery Com- 


not 
held by decedent and his wife as joint 
tenants or as tenants by the entire- 
ties and has hence failed to show that 
the respondent erred in including the 
full value thereof in decedent's gross 
estate. 

i 3. Decedent and his wife entered 
into a contract to purchase real prop- 


| that such land contracts were 


erty and later entered into a con- 
tract to sell their rights under such 
contract. Held, that petitioner has not 
shown that the contract to sell was 
not held by decedent and his wife as 
joint tenants and has hence failed to 
show that respondent erred in includ- 
ing the full value thereof in dece- 
dent's gross estate. 

4. At the date of decedent's death, 
decedent and his wife owned, as ten- 
ants by the entireties, certain real 
property in Michigan which had been 
purchased with the proceeds from the 

| sale of other realty in Michigan which 

| had also been held by them as ten- 

} ants by the entireties. Held, that 
petitioner has failed to prove that any 
part of the property “originally be- 
longed” to the wife, within the mean- 
ing of the Revenue Act. 

T. P. Wittschen. Docket No. 39633. 

A California Utility District organ- 
ized by vote of the people to construct 
aqueduct lines and reservoirs for the 
purpose of supplying water to the dis- 
trict, held, not to be a political sub- 
division of that State engaged in es- 
sential governmental functions, and 
salary paid by it to an attorney is 
not exempt from Federal income tax. 


Insull Son & Company, at a profit of $24,- 
250.50 

Q. What was the amount of $7 preferred 
stock outstanding Sept. 30, 1930? 

A. All the $7 preferred stock, amounting 
to 64.185 shares, with a paid-in value of $5,- 
961.937.50, were outstanding Sept. 30, 1930 
_ Q. Was any other series of preferred stock 
issued? | 

A. Although an issue of $1.50 dividend series 
preferred stock was authorized, none of this 
stock was issued up to Sept. 30, 1930. 

Q. There was still another type of 


pre- 


not? A. Yes, sir. 


-~++ t 

Q. What amount of this stock was issued? | 

A. The Mississippi company issued 42,538 

shares during the years 1927 to 1930 for a 
total consideration of  $3,972,880.01 These 
shares were sold to Utility Securities Com- 
pany, Insull Son & Company and Middle 
West Utilities Company. Commissions of $4.50 
per share were paid on 24,442 shares sold to 





Utility Securities Company and on 50 shares | 
Commissions paid 


to Insull Son & Company 


to Utility Securities Company amounted to} 
$109,989 and the commissions paid to Insull 
Son & Company amounted to §225. These 


commissions reduced the paid-in value of the 
total amount of shares issued to $3,862,666.01. 

Q. What was the amount of $6 prior pre- 
ferred stock outstanding Sept. 30, 1930? 

A. The Mississippi company  reacquired 
3.742 shares during 1929 and 1930 at a cost of 
| $342,209.50, and resold 2,050 of these shares for 
$184,725, at a profit of $98.75. On Sept. 30, 
1930, 1.691 of these shares, at a ledger cost of 
$157,583.25 were still held and consequently 
reduced the $6 prior preferred stock outstand- 
ing to 40,836 shares, with a ledger value of 
$3.705.082.76 on that date 

Q. Can you tell us whéther any of this $6 
preferred stock outstanding Sept. 30, 1930, was 
owned by the public? 

A. Apparently all of this $6 prior preferred 


stock was outstanding in the hands of the 
public on Sept. 30, 1930 

Q. I take it from that that it had been 
resold to the public by Utilities Securities 


Company, Insull Son & Company and Middle 


West Utilities Compaiy, who bought it® in 
the first instance from Middle West Utilities 
Company. 


A. As far as I know. I don’t know about 
Utilities Securities Cumpany and Insull Son 
& Company. 

Q. Did Mississippi Valley Utilities 
ment Company have any funded debt? 


Invest- 





A. No, sir. The Mississippi company did 

not have any funded debt at any time. 
+++ 

Q. You have stated that Mississippi! Valley 
| Utilities Investment Company received a large 
}number of investments from Middle West 
Utilities Company on Jan. 1, 1927. You have 
| Said that they were valued at a total of $13,- 
277.778 66, which» was also the ledger cost of | 


these 
|the Middle West Utilities Company. What 
|was the total amount of the investments 
|held by the Mississippi Valley Utilities In- 
vestment Company on Sept. 30, 1930? 
| A. The Mississippi company held invest- 
ments which had @total ledger value of $35,- 
151,939.16 as of Sept. 30, 1930 

Q. What were some of the principal in- 
vestments held by the Mississippi company as 
of Sept. 30, 1930? 

A The principal investments were in 
| American Central Utisities Company, having a 


Lucius N. Littauer, William Littauer and | total ledger value of $4,868,600 


= : ; Bev da Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York, 
tain village and two school districts, , ; 
held to be neither an officer nor an N. ¥.. as Executors of the Last Will and 
employe thereof, but an independent | Testament of Eugene Littauer, Deceased. 
contractor and compensation received | Docket No. 51858. 
therefrom for services rendered dur- | 1. At the time of his death dece- 
ing the taxable years 1923, 1924 and dent owned securities on deposit in 
1926 is not exempt from Federal tax- | banks in France and England. After 
ation. | decedent’s death one of the executors 
Walter J. Reese, Executor of the Estate| Went to those countries to obtain pos- 
of Carl Reese. Docket No. 44691. | session of said securities. The banks 
“1. Estate tax—Under section 302(e) | refused to turn thé securities over to 


money was actually received by plaintiff. 
The adjusted amount was not income un- 
til, as ruled in Naitove & Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 32 Fed. (2d), 949, ‘It was defi- 
nitely received.’” 
Considered Final Adjustment 

But the adjustment in August, 1919, was 
a final adjustment, as before noted, and 
the taxpayer could not by any form of 
entry on its books change the item from 
its then accrued form. 

“Bookkeeping 


entries are _ significant | ‘ ~. the executor until certain death t 
: ; , ; a) > venue Act of 1 the full ; , " Oi) TARE 
only as evidence or records of transactions | < Se a joint bank oe = claimed by the French Government, 
and the legal effect of such transactions | decedent and wife must be included and inland revenue dues claimed by 
oe ree Sere nesping a in decedent's gross estate in the ab- the British Government, were first 
Ks St be determined from the trans- sronf the ’ . paid. The executors paid the said 
actions themselves, and not merely from sence of proof that any portion : 


thereof was contributed by the wife. taxes, out of moneys forming part of 


bookkeeping entries affecting them.” Corn 


\ tric ing . ° 2. Land contracts were received by the estate in the United States and 
Tar anee Rass. Commissioner, 6 U. S. decedent and his wife in the sale of the — mene were brought 
The Naitove case, 32 Fed. (2nd) 949 real property in Michigan held by in this country. ee ie vw | 
which was decided by the Court of them as tenants by the entireties. in the gross estate the waiue of the 

Appeals of the District of Columbia, | Held, that petitioner has not shown | securities without de i 
ay oo : eduction of the 


would support the position of cross-ap- | | foreign taxes. 
pellee if the latter’s claim had remained!could not accrue until all of the events! en+ approved. 
in process of settlement at the end of the|occurred from which liability could be | 2. A confession of error by the re- 
year 1919. As it did not so remain, the! determined and fixed.” spondent, or stipilation of the par- 
opinion in the Naitove case sustains cross- The judgment in that part which was ties, which constitutes substantially 


spartans’ case, as the following excerpt! appealed from by the Lightenberger-Fer- an erroneous conclusion of law in di- 


Action of the respond- 


0 : guson Company is affirmed. That part| rect contravention of a statute, will 
The accounts under the agreement | of. the judgment which was adverse to| not be given effect in redetermining 
were kept on an accrual basis, under e collector and from which the cross-| the deficiency. 


which system these items of expense | appeal was presented, is reversed. 3. On the evidence, held, that cer- 








Central 
$313,732.36 

Commonweaith Edison Company, having a 
| total ledger value of $576,387.50 


& South West Utilities Company, 


| Corporation Securities Company of Chicago, | 


| having a total ledger value of $1.903,105.53 
| Insull . Utility Investment, Incorporated, 
having a total ledger value of $219,752.79 
Middle West Utilities Company, having a 
total ledger value of $1,296,616.60 
Midland United Company, having a 
| ledger value of $658,011.86. 
New England Industries, Inc., 
tal ledger value of $4,250,000 
North American Light & Power Company, 
|having a total ledger value of $9,708,028.07 





total 


having a to- 


Peabody Coal Company, having a total 
ledger value of $3,359,895.79. 
| Southern Nebraska Power Company, hay- 


|}ine a total ledger value of $834,985.93 

| The total amount of these principal 
| vestments Was $28,227,025.25, and investment 
jin other companies amounted to $6,924,913.91, 
}making the total investment Sept. 30, 1930, 
| $35,151,951.16, 


| Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| seript of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Jan. 4. 
| — 
tain gifts made within two years of 
decedent’s death were in fact not 
made in contemplation of death, and 
are not includable in the gross es- 
tate subject to tax. Estate of Rob- 


ert Todd Lincoln, 24 B. T. A. 334 
followed. 


in- 


investments according to the books of | 


tion of 42,500,000; also 544 Sunday news- 
papers with a circulation of 26,500,000 
copies; 13,156 weekly, semiwéekly and tri- 
weekly newspapers, and 4,175 fortnightly, 
semimonthly, monthly, bimonthly and 
quarterly magazines. 


Expenditures Revealed 


weekly magazines, representative farm 
magazines and advertising by radio, dis- 


‘crease in workmen’s compensation insur- 
A survey including leading monthly and | f h 
|2.5 per cent be obtained from a reduction 
; in acquisition cost did not refer specifically 





closes that during 1929 there was expended 
for national 


was to advertise products which directly 


affect the health of the consumer; namely, | 


drugs and toilet articles, $35,987,386; and 
foods and food beverages, $28,272,832. 


vey embraced only a number 
periodicals. 
casting covered only two leading chains. 


f leading 


|All local advertising and advertisements | 
of less than 14 agate lines were excluded. | of 


Upon creating the special board of in-| workmen's compensation insurance, which 


vestigation the Federal Trade Commission 
transferred to it all cases referring to false 


jand misleading advertising in newspapers | emergency 


jand magazines then pending before its 
board of review. 
Powers of Board 
The special board of investigation is 


advertising, $231,629,270, of | 
which total $64,260,218, ay 27.7 per cent, | 


: | missions to be decided by the companies | 
These are minimum figures as the sur- | 


| follows in full text: 
The amount listed for broad- | 


| about as a result of our use of the words 


Not Refer Specifically to 
Agents’ Commissions 


Atianta, Ga., Dec. 31. 
Recent aprpoval of a 10.8 per cent in- 


ance rates in Georgia upon condition that 


to a decrease in agents’ commissions, the 
State Insurance Commissioner, W. B. 
Harrison, has informed the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. | 

It was intended that the 2.5 per cent be 
taken from the general acquisition costs, 
Mr. Harrison said, with the matter of com-| 
and their 


agents. Mr. Harrison's letter | 


Terms Misconstrued | 
Many letters have reached this depart- | 


ent protesting against a “proposed cut} 
2.5 per cent in agents’ commissions on 


is erroneously thought to be required as 
a condition of our approval of the recent 
rate increase on workmen's 
compensation insurance premiums. 


The misconstruction may have come 


| 





in our letter to the 


“acquisition cost” | 1 
in which we required | 


National Council, 


composed of three members, all attorneys, | reduction of 2.5 per cent in this factor, 


and 
the Commission: 


To make investigations with reference to 
false and misleading advertising in news- 
papers and magazines; 

To extend to advertisers, publishers, and 
advertising agents the privilege of informal 
hearings before the Board prior to actual 
issuance of complaint and institution of 
formal proceedings; 

! To hold such hearings or conferences in 
all cases where, in the opinion of the Board, 


it appears the matter might be adjusted by 
4 ; bs convey no thought that the companies | 59 


stipulation or agreement; 

To make from time to time 
the Commission of its action 
or cases; 

To prepare and submit to the Commission 
for its consideration recommendations or 
suggested forms or plans for further pro- 
ceedings in any case or cases or for the final 
disposition thereof; and 

To perform such other duties as the Com- 
mission from time to time directs 


_In actual practice the special board con- 
siders all cases of false and misleading 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, and 
| over the radio that are brought to its at- 


reports to 
in any casé 


tention by reference, complaint, or other- | 


wise, and recommends to the Commission 
such action as it deems proper. 


Hearings Conducted 

When the Commission directs that a 
complaint be docketed against an adver- 
| tiser and refers the matter to the special 
| board, the board notifies the publishers 
}and advertising agents and gives them an 
| Opportunity to avoid being joined with the 
| advertisers as respondents by agreeing to 
abide by the results of proceedings against 
the advertisers. 

The advertiser is also notified that he 
|may come before the board informally 
and with cr without counsel submit what- 
ever he desires in justification or explana- 
tion of published claims and representa- 
tions that are alleged to be false or mis- 
leading. 

In more than 95 per cent of all cases so 
far handled by the board the advertisers 
have either agreed to go out of business, 
discontinue advertising, or revise their ad- 
vertising copy and literature to eliminate 
statements or representations that are 
found by the special board to be untrue, 
misleading, or to have the capacity and 
tendency to deceive and mislead the 
reader. 


Copy Is Revised 
In all cases where the advertisers agree 


to revise their advertising representations | 
the board negotiates, prepares, and sub- | 


mits for execution the necessary stipula- 
tions to effectuate the agreements to ad- 
judicate the matter, and as these stipula- 
tions are executed and returned to the 
board it reports the same to the Commis- 
sion with recommendation that they be 
accepted and approved by the Commission 
and thereby become effective. 

In a few cases where it appears impos- 
sible or impractical to negotiate stipula- 
tions, if the charges appear to be justified 
and jurisdiction of the Commission ob- 
tains, the board recommends the prose- 
;cution of proceedings against the offend- 
ers and specifies the parties to be joined 
as defendants. 

Four hundred and forty-five cases were 
pending before the special board of inves- 
tigation July 1, 1930, and 89 new cases 
were referred to the board by the Cam- 
mission during the last fiscal year. One 
case was dismissed on recommendation of 
the Commission’s Trade-practice Confer- 
ence Division; 125 cases were completed 
and reported to the Commission by the 
board, leaving 408 cases pending June 30, 
1931. Of these pending cases many have 
ben heard and some action taken, but they 
have not been completed and made ready 
for report to the Commission. 


Publishers Cooperate 

There are some advertising agents who 
constantly seek catchy words and phrases 
that attract attention and “have a pull” 
without regard for the truth, and there 
jare some publishers who seek revenue 
| from advertising space without considera- 
tion for their readers, but, to the credit 


is authorized, by various orders of | 


| 42.7 per cent allowed in the ma 


said 2.5 per cent to be reallocated to loss 


| payment. Our interpretation of the mean- 


ing of the term used is decidedly broader 
than agents’ commission, and to our mind 
includes most of the loading a of 

e-up of| 
the premium; and it is from this that) 
we had in mind to require a deduction | 


of 2.5 per cent. 


Purpose is Explained | 
We have had no thought and intended | 


would apply«the cut to agents’ compensa- 
tion in itself, but only as it affects gen- 
eral acquisition costs; and we have not 
attempted to dictate as to this particular 
factor. This is a matter strictly between 
the companies and their agents. 

It may be as well be recognized, how- 
ever, that the rate increases asked for by 
the carriers in the past have #een, ac- 
cording to the arguments presented, for 
the specific purpose of helping the com- 
panies to meke up their underwriting 
losses in this particular line of insurance, 
and have been approved on this basis 
alone. 


Maine Governor Discusses | 
Penalty on Drunken Driving 


AucustA, ME., Dec. 31. 

Imposition of the maximum penalty of 
the law upon persons convicted of drunken 
driving is urged by Governor William 
Tudor Gardiner. 

Commenting upon the report of the State 
highway potice that they had made 265 
arrest for this cause during the past year, 
Governor Gardiner said: 

“Persons operating an automobile under | 
the influence of intoxicating liquor should | 
pe punished to the maximum extent of our 
aw. 

“Motor fatalities and injuries are alto- 
gether too high, from other sources. 
Seventy persons killed and 970 injured in 
a year makes a battlefield report that 
represents far too heavy a toll upon the 
human resources of the State. or the 
business travel on the highways this is too 
great a cost; for the pleasure travel it 
shows the road too much a shambles.” 


Inquiry Into Compensation 
Fund Is Sought in Idaho 


Boise, IpAH9, Dec. 31. 

Governor Ben C. Ross has received a 

resolution submitted by the State Fed- 

eration of Labor asking him to authorize 

an investigation of the State Compensa- | 

tion Insurance Fund and _ its disburse- 
ments and loans, 


of both professions, it should be said that 
the majority of both advertising agents | 
and publishers have effectively cooperated 
with the board and the Commission to 
eliminate false and misleading advertis- 
ing, restore and maintain reader confi- 
dence, and made the “going hard” for 
the faker and the dishonest, and easier 
for the honest business men. 

The work of the special board of investi- 
gation has relieved the Federal Trade 
Commission of a great amount of de- 
tail; expedited the disposition of cases in- 
volving false and misleading advertising; 
and materially reduced the cost of inves- 
tigating, hearing, handling, and disposing 
of this class of cases. 

The effectiveness of the work being done 
by the special board of investigation thor- 
oughly justifies its creation and existence. 
Many purveyors of questionable products 
and many writers of false, exaggerated, 
and misleading representations, published 
in advertisements, have either discontin- 
ued their advertising or revised their 
claims and statements to bring them 
within truthful limits. A fair estimate dis- 
closes that over 10,000 false and mislead- 
ing advertisements have been discontin- | 
ued, directly due to the work of the spe-| 
cial board of investigation, 








fertilizers to an import license system was 
instituted, according to C. C. Concannon, 
Chief of the Department’s Chemical Divi- 
sion. 

Control of Imports 

It was said that control of imports was 
necessary in order to eight foreign sup=- 
plies from hindering the growth of French 
production and distribution of synthetic 
nitrogen and to provide for national de- 
fense through accumulation of stocks or 
increased production facilities. Later on, 
although it was not originally advanced 
as one of the primary motives behind the 
decree, the argument of a deficit in the 
commercial balance was invoked. 

The decree in question does not estab- 
lish any distinction between the various 
kinds of nitrogen. Ammonia nitrogen is 
produced in France in quantities sufficient 
to supply the demands of French agri- 
cultwge. Such is not the case with nie 
trate nitrogen, however, inasmuch as some 
500,000 metric tons of nitrate nitrogen are 
consumed annually in France, of which 
approximately 400,000 tons are supplied 
by foreign producers. 

In order to take care of the grantin, 
of import licenses, a commission was sé 


| up. This commission consists of two mem- 


bers of the ministry of agriculture, one 
each of the ministry of the budget, min- 
istry of commerce, ministry of publie 
works, and ministry of war, five repre- 
sentatives of agricultural associations and 
three representatives of the commerce and 
industry in nitrogenous fertilizers. 

After having granted a license for some 
50,000 tons of nitrate of soda to firms ime 
porting this product from Chile, Norway, 
the nited States and Germany, no 
licenses were issued despite the protests 
of the foreign nitrate producers, the im- 
porters, and even the dealers and agricule 
tural syndicates. 


Views of Foreign Exporters 


Foreign exporters pointed out that the 
,000 tons licensed for iryport counted! for 
very little in comparison with the 4,000 
tons usually imported. In addition, they 
stressed the fact that the long delay has 
seen the rapid depletion of the rather con- 
siderable stocks, mostly Chilean nitrate 
of soda, which existed in France when the 
license system was instituted. 

_ For some time past the French trade 
in nitrate of soda, certainly in so far as 
imports were concerned, has been at a 
standstill. Complaint was registered by 
the trade that this delay, with its ate 
tendant drain on existing stocks, has had 
the effect of: defeating one of the reasons 
for the decree—that of keeping existing 
stocks for national defense, without, the 
trade contends, so far as can be imme 
diately determined, any definite benefit 
to, the French producers of nitrogen and 
certainly no benefit to French agriculture, 
_ The purchase contract with Germany 
is reported to be on a basis of 83 francs 
& metric quintal, cost-insurance-freight 
Dunkirk. Inasmuch as the Comptoir 
apparently reduced its selling price to age 
riculturasts to 95 francs at Dunkirk, it 
possible, some of the foreign exporters 
suggest, that the difference of 12 fra 
could be used to subsidize an expansi 
program of the French producing industry, 


Germany's Position 


_ Germany occupies an unusual ition 
in the world nitrate of soda trade, says 
Mr. Concannon, Its synthetic nitrogen 
industry, which is the world’s largest, 
produces ammonium sulphate and calcium 
nitrate as major products. 

Synthetic sodium nitrate has been made 
in Germany for some years, but the ex< 
port trade has not been large. In fact, 
imports into Germany. of natural nitrate 
from Chile exceed the German exports 
of natural and synthetic sodium nitrate. 
the totals for the first nine months of 
1931 having been 172,000 and 36,000 tons, 
respectively. In order to take care of the 
French purchase, it will probably be neces 
sary to increase the facilities for making 
sodium nitrate. The excessive German 
nitrogen stocks, a portion of which have 
been liquidated in export markets dur: 
recent months, are chiefly in the form 
ammonium sulphate. 





Receivers Are Appointed 
For Great National Firm 


The District of Columbia Supreme Court 
has appointed Serre I. Quinn, of Washe 
ington, D. C., and George A. Musgraves, 
of Washington and Baltimore, as ree 
ceivers of the Great National Insurance 
Company, qoseraing to Herbert L. Davis, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the Dise 
trict of Columbia. 





Automobile Title Measure 
Proposed itt Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31, 

State Senator Newland H. Holmes of 

Weymouth has announced that he is pre- 

paring a bill for certification of automobile 

titles in Massachusetts which he believes 

will bring about a solution of the stolen 
autmobile problem. 


Improving Irish Ports 


Negotiations to improve thé Irish ports 
of Limerick and Cork are under way. One 
concern at Cork with storage tank on 
Haulbowline Isle and for Soviet Russian 
oil products will purchase a barge to 
vide ship fuel, reports disclose. (Deparee 
ment of Comerce. 
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Restrictions on Trucks Advised 
In Transportation of Explosives 





Bureau of Safety of I.C.C. Suggests That Regu- 
lations Affecting Railroads Should 
Be Applied to Motor Vehicles 


In pointing out that 66 railroad _acci- 
dents resulting in 94 killed and 854 in- 
jured were investigated by the Bureau 





of Safety of the Interstate Commerce | approac 
Commission during the fiscal year ended | side collisions was due to failure of an 
June 30, 1931, the Director of the Bureau | engineman properly to control speed to- 
trucks to trans-| gether with lack of a distant signal in- 
port explosives and inflammable liquids | dication, a distant signal having been 
on highways should be made to conform | taken out of service before a new signal 
to regulations similar to the Federal laws | which was to replace it had been put in 


proposes that firms usin 


now applied to railroads. 


The various causes of the 66 accidents | to failure of an engineman to operate un- 
investigated, 36 of which were collisions | der proper control within yard limits. The 
miscellaneous collision involved a gasoline 
truck driven on a highway grade crossing 
in front of an approaching train. 


Causes Are Listed 


For Other Collisions 


The 14 collisions occurring in time-table 
j}and train-order territory consisted of 6 
| head-end collisions, 4 rear-end collisions, 
| 2 side collisions, and 2 miscellaneous colli- 
Two of the head-end collisions in- 
volved failure to obey meet orders and 1)| 
involved failure to obey a wait order; 2 
were due to failure of enginemen properly 
to control speed, in 1 case when approach- 
ing end of double track and in the other 
case when operating within yard limits, 
| while the remaining head-end collision 
| involved a practice whereby a train dou- 
| bling over at the meeting point in ac- 
| papper Ase ee aaa ee 
0 { ; o so without flag protection and in this | 
8,918 locomotives have been equipped with | particular case the Enginemat of the op- | 
posing train failed to control his train | 
properly when approaching the meeting 
requirements of | collisi involved i ad an naga 
_ beyo ‘ collisions involved improper flagging, in 
the Commission’s orders and 355 locomo-| case the crew of an extra disregarded the 
a 1 schedule of a preceding superior train, 
over train control ree tracks of other} and in the other case an engineman failed 
to control speed within yard 
1 One of the side collisions was due 
of track and 9,273 locomotives. | to an open crossover switch and the other 
to an engineman pulling out of a yard in 
front of an approaching superior train 
which he had overiooked. One miscella- 
neous collision was due to improper flag- 
ging, and the other involved a motor truck 
containing explosives being driven on a 
highway grade crossing in front of an 
approaching train. 

The three accidents oceurring in terri- 
tory where yard or miscellaneous operat- 
with respect ‘to 10 installations final ap-| 8 rules were in effect included 1 head- 

end collision, 1 rear-end collision, and 1 
ave taken measures to satisfactorily cor- | Side collision. The head-end coilision was 
rect certain conditions to which attention| Que to the error of an operator in au- 
has been directed, these corrections being | thorizing a train to enter a lead track 
necessary to provide practical compliance | after having authorized its use by an op- 
with the specifications and requirements | Posing train; _ 
of the Commission’s orders in the matter | Oue to the failure of a fireman to main- 
tain a proper lookout, and the side col- 


In addition to the formal reinspections | sion was due to misinterpretation of a | 
| hand signal. 


and 30 derailments, are reviewed and dis- 
cussed. Regarding grade crossing acci- 
dents with trucks carrying inflammable 
liquids or explosives, the Director points 
—- that “an accident of this character 
might easily result in great loss of life 
and it is believed that the hazards at- 
tendant on the increasing use of the public 
highways for the transportation of such 
dangerous articles are so great as to jus- 
my additional measures to promote 
safety.” ; 

It also is recommended that enginemen 
should be required to test train-control 
devices on locomotives before departing 
from terminals. Experience in the op- 
eration of these devices, according to the 
report, has confirmed the view as to the 
necessity of these tests. Additional in- 
formation made available in the report 
follows: 

Under orders of the Commission 8,388.7 
miles of road, 15,226 miles of track, and 


automatic train-stop or train-control de- | 
vices; in addition 3,153.9 miles of road and | 


5,254.6 miles of track have been equipped} point in question. 


voluntarily beyond the 
tives have been equipped for operation 


carriers; the total of all installations com- | 
prises 11,526.3 miles of road, 20,422.1 miles 


Reports of Approval 


Cover 40 Installations 

During the year finai reports of approval | 
were issued covering 40 of these installa-| 
tions. Reports of approval had previously 
been issued covering 30 installations and 
final reports of approval have now been 
issued covering 70 of the 80 installations 
required by the orders of the Commission; 





hg is being withheld until the carriers 


of automatic train-control devices. 


made for the purpose of 


determining | 
whether adequate measures 


had_ been 


taken by the carriers to correct conditions | Volved track conditions, of which there 
brought to their attention in reports of| Were 4 


tentative approval, 


of the various devices which warranted 
special attention as disclosed by the rec- 
ords of performance reported monthly to 
the Commission. ; 

Particular attention has been directed 
to methods and practices followed by the 
carriers in testing train-control equipment 
on locomotives before leaving terminals. 
In order that enginemen may have defi- 
nite assurance that the train-stop equip- 
ment on their locomotives is in proper 
operative condition, enginemen should be 
required to make departure tests before) 
leaving terminals. Such tests are not a) 
necessary supplement thereto, 


means of departure tests the features | Total operating revenue ....sseeeees 


intended to be checked by maintainers are 
combined in operations simulating actual 
roadway conditions. Such tests are sub- 
stantially similar in intent and purpose 
to the tests of air brakes by enginemen 





by means of which they have definite! preignt revenue 
knowledge concerning the operative con-| Passenger revenue ...... ose 
ditions of the air-brake equipment of their | Total operating revenue . 
The railroads have, with very few | Total rs amg expeness 
exceptions, provided facilities for making | Net railway operating income 


trains. 


departure tests of this character. 
ence in the operation of these devices 
has confirmed our view as to the necessity | 
for departure tests. There have been 


instances when the departure tests have | Passenger revenue .......... 
disclosed the inoperative condition of au-| — oer es 
tomatic stop equipment as engines were | . ose ° 
about to leave terminals; other instances | Net '@!!way operating income ....., 


have been noted where departure tests| 
were not made by enginemen in which | 
locomotives departed from terminals with 
the apparatus not in operative condition, | 
resulting in violations of the Commission's | 
orders. 


Railway Accidents 


Investigated in Year 

During the year 66 train accidents | 
were investigated, consisting of 36 col- 
lisions and 30 derailments. The collisions 
resulted in the death of 44 persons and 
the injury of 460 persons; the derailments | 
resulted in the death of 50 persons and 
the injury of 394 persons, a total of 94 
killed and 854 injured. 

Nineteen of the coilisions occurred on 
lines operated by the block-signal sys- 
tem, 14 occurred on lines operated by the 
time-table and train-order system, and 
three occurred where yard or miscella- 
neous operating rules were in effect. 

Of the 19 collisions occurring in block- 
signal territory, 13 occurred where auto- 
matic or interlocking signals were in use, 
and six occurred in nonautomatic block- 
signal territory. The 13 collisions in auto- | 
matic or interlocking territory consisted 
of two head-end collisions, six rear-end 
collisions, and two miscellaneous col- 
lisions. One of the head-end collisions 
Was due to the failure of an engineman 
properly to obey signal indications, this 
cause also being involved in the other 
head-end collision, in which latter case 
a towerman failed to line the proper 
route. The failure of enginemen properly 
to observe or obey signal indications was 
the cause of three of the rear-end col- 
lisions and one of the side collisions, con- | 
tributing factors in one of the rear-end 
collisions being the further failure of the 
engineman to comply with speed restric- 
tions, and in another of the rear-end col- 
lisions the failure of the engineman to | 
Operate under proper control within yard 
limits. Of the remaining three rear-end 
collsions, one was due to failure of a 
flagman to provide proper flag protec- 
tion, one to the failure of an engineman | 
to have his engine under proper control | 
when switching within yard limits, and} 
one to the failure of an engineman to| 
maintain a proper lookout within yard | 
limits, together with failure of the crew | 
of the preceding train to display a red) 
light; the other two side collisions were 
due to light engines heading out in front 
of approaching trains, while one of the 
miscellaneous collisions was due to a 
switch being opened in front of an ap-| 

roaching train, erroneous information | 

ving been given to a switchtender, and | 
the other miscellaneous collision was due | 
to a falling rock having caused cars on | 
a siding to foul the main track. 

The 6 collisions which occurred in non- 
automatic territory consisted of 3 head- 
end collisions, 2 side collisions, and 1 colli- | 
sion of a miscellaneous character. One of 
the head-end collisions was due to the 
failure of an operator to deliver a meet 
order, together with failure of a dispatcher 
to obey the rules when issuing the order 
and a misunderstanding between two block 
operators in the operation of the block; 
meet orders also were involved in the other | 
2 head-end collisions, 1 of these arising 
from failure to identify a train on a sid- 


ing and consequent failure to obey a meet 
order, and 1 being due to failure of an 
engineman properly to control speed when 
hing a meeting point. One of the 


resulting from the fact that an engine- 
service; the other side collision was due gaa ge tab. ae pred 


| sions. 


properly 
limits. 





thinking that the approaching train was 
a local freight trdin, and in the remain- 
ing caSe the switch had been damaged as 
a result of having been run through by 
some train moving in the direction op- 
posite to that of the train derailed. There 
was also 1 case involving a derail, an 
;engineman having failed to stop before 
passing a home interlocking signal, and 
| 1 case involving failure of an enginemna 
|to obey signal indications at an open 
drawbridge. Obstructions caused 3 derail- 
ments, 1 being due to sand and gravel 
washed into flangeways at a highway 
grade crossing, I to pieces of rock on 
the high rail of a curve, and 1 to a spike 
on a rail. Of the remaining 8 derail- 
ments involving track conditions, 3 were 
due to broken rails, 2 to the buckling of 
track on account of excessive heat, 1 to 
a bridge having been weakened by high 
water, 1 to a washout, and 1 to uneven 
surface. Excessive speed was a factor in 
5 derailments, 3 being due to excessive 
speed on curves, coupled in 1 case with 
two loose joints, 1 to excessive speed over 
temporary track, and 1 to excessive speed 


caused 4 derailments, there having been 
z caused by the failure of arch-bar 
trucks, 1 by the failure of an engine-truck 
radius bar, and 1 to a broken axle. Of 
the remaining 4 derailments not involving 
track conditions, 2 were caused by striking 
motor vehicles at or near highway grade 
crossings, and in 2 cases the cause was 
not definitely ascertained. 

Of the three ‘accidents investigated 
which were caused by broken rails, one| 
resulted from a bolt-hole fracture and! 
two were due to transverse fissures. | 

During the past year cars equipped 
with devices for detecting and locating 
transverse fissures in rails in track have 
been operated over portions of approxi- 
mately 30 railroads, and several hundred | 
rails which were indicated by these devices | 
{as having internal defects were removed | 
| from the track. There are now in service 
12 cars quipped with these devices. On| 
several railroads the same sections of | 
track have been checked by means of | 
these detector cars a second time, and in| 
some instances a third time, at varying 
| intervals, one purpose of repeating these 
tests being to determine the frequency at 
which rails in the track should be cehcked 
by the detector cars. Observations are | 
being continued of some of the rails re- 
ferred to in the report last year which 
are known to contain transverse fissures, 
measurements being taken at regular in- 
tervals to determine their rate of develop- 
ment. The rails which. are now under 
observation have been installed in a track 
over which trains are operated at high 
speeds. 


Committee Considers 


Problem of Rail Flaws 


During the latter part of 1930 a joint 
committee representing the Rail Commit- 
tee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and the Technical Committee 
of Rail Manufacturers was formed to in- 
vestigate the causes of transverse fissures 
in rails, and in March, 1931, an agreement 
was completed with the Engineering Ex- 








be subjected to laboratory investgiation 


| 
wre, et, on sae New Cotton Rates 
Of Federal Barge 


crossing accidents in which trucks carry“ 
Lines Suspended 


ing gasoline or other inflammable or ex- 
plosive articles were involved. An acci- 
dent of this character might easily re- 
sult in great loss of life and it is believed 
that the hazards attendant on the in- 
creasing use of the publi¢ highways for 
the transportation of such dangerous ar- 
ticles are so great as to justify additional 
measures to promote safety. The trans- 


portation of explosives and inflammable 
articles on railroads engaged in interstate Secretary Hurley to Seek 


commerce is governed by Federal law and ‘Facts and Figures’ on 


by regulations formulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, acting under Proposed Schedules to 
New Orleans 


authority of the law; these, however, ap- 
ply only to common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce. Also there are Fed- 
eral laws relating to type and maintenance 
¢ re ae eral prescribing ee hours 
of service of employes engaged in train , 
service. Any person, firm, or corporation | ley, announced orally on Dec. 31 that he 
; F : had directed the suspension of reduced 
using the public highways for the trans- | t-t ; t f the Federal barge 
rtation of these articles should likewise | POtt-to-port rates 0 e © Hel 8 
e required to conform to similar prac-| lines from Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, 
tices and regulations which are necessary | Atk., to New Orleans, to continue in effect 
to safeguar associated and conflicting | until he could assemble all the facts in- 
traffic both on highways and on railroads.| volved and reach a final decision. ‘ 
In the report of this Bureau upon an ac- “The informatién we have on the rail- 
cident which occurred on the New York| water rates from ‘back countries,’” said 
Central Railroad at Richards, Ohio, on} Secretary Hurley in explanation of his de- 
May 8, 1931, the following statements on | cision, “is not satisfactory, and does not 
this subject were made: | give me the information on which to base 
a final decision.” He said he had at- 
tempted to get the information desired 
from various sources, but that it was 
“inconclusive.” 


Proposed Rate Suspended 
On Oct. 6, 1931, the Federal barge lines 
established from Memphis and Helena to 
New Orleans port-to-port rates of 20 cents 
per 100 pounds ($1 per bale) on cotton 
compressed in high density bales, and of 
25 cents per 100 pounds ($1.25 per bale) 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 


Accidents Involving 


Trucks With Explosives 


Monthly reports of accidents filed with 
the Commission by the carriers include aj 


considerable number of grade-crossing ac- 
cidents involving trucks used for the) 
transportation of explosives and inflam- 
mable liquids. “In some instances the in- 
formation is not sufficiently complete to 
permit an exact classification to be made, 
and in some cases it is not clear whether 
gasoline mentioned was lading or the con- 
tents of the truck fuel tanks. During the 
years 1929, 1930, and the first quarter 
of 1931, a total of 52 accidents of this| 


bales, such rates to apply only when 2,000 
bales as a minimum were tendered on one 
bill of lading. 


cidents involving trucks no information 
as to the kind of truck was furnished. 


Accidents of this nature are peculiarly 
horrifying because of the agony which 
the injured suffer as a result of burns, 
and because of the hazard to all persons 
on the trains involved and in the imme- 


determine the facts in the case. 
Seeks ‘Facts and Figures’ 


the rates. 


and from the spread and ignition of quan- | facts and figures. 


tities of highly inflammable liquids. 
Because of the potential danger to the 
traveling public, special precautions should 
be taken to safeguard the passage over 
railroad crossings 
loaded with these commodities. It is not 
sufficient merely to “stop, look, and lis- 


final determination of the matter.” 


a vehicle 
crossing. At a crossing such as the one 
involved in this accident, where there 
were oy — — a the - a 
proach of a train and the view was ob- * . 

structed, safe crossing for the truck could Canadian Trade Cruise 


which I decline to take.” 


on cotton compressed ir standard density | 


Protests against the rates were made 
rature were reported. In many other ac-| by competing rail carriers and the then 
acting Secretary of War, Col. Frederick yon | 
H. Payne, directed suspension of the rates| present rates on fertilizer and fertilizer | 
pending a hearing and investigation to | materials applicable in Alabama were pre- | 


Secretary Hurley said he had received 
diate vicinity resulting from explosions | % lot of as aoe Sa eee ane fight by the Alabama Commission to pre- 
If I had the facts I 
wouldn’t have any trouble in reaching a 


The Secretary said he had notified the order of the Interstate Commission was 
at grade of trucks | Mand Waterways Corporation that he 
would be unable to reach a decision until 

he was in possession of all the facts and 
ten;” it should be definitely known that | meantime the cotton already contracted 
no train is closely approaching before such | for at the low rates must be carried. To} Jan. 4 and expires March 31, 1933. 
is permitted to start over a/ make a final decision at this time, he ex- 

plained, “would be a shot in the dark 


our engineers have|Of these the switch was cocked, due 
made current inspections of all of the 80|tc malicious tampering, in 1 case the 
installations, devoting attention pargicu-| switch was being 
larly to the character and degree of main-| left open after the flagman had been re- 
tenance of train-control equipment and|called, in 1 case the switch was opened 
specific matters with respect to operation| by an operator by mistake, the operator 








the rear-end collision was | nois to carry on this investigation. 


expected this 


have been rolled for use in these 
Seventeen of the 30 derailments in- 


cases involving switches; in 1 | tonnage; certain rails have been se! 


for investigation at the University o 
nois, and the remainder of these 
were laid in the track for service 
A detailed record of the service of 


installed and was 





of these rails that may fa 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


periment Station of the University of Illi-| be assured only by having some person 
investigation may extend|the driver whether or not a train was 
over a period of about five years.- About | approaching. 
5,000 tons of rails of 130-pound section 


Full records of the details of manufac- 


rails in the track is being kept and any _— for vehicles carrying explosives and 
n service w 





It is} go forward upon the track and signal to 





In the absence of adequate 


tests. 


rails | and control of highway traffic should give| eign customers. 
tests.| careful consideration to the necessity for | 
these | requiring flag protection at grade cross- 








ammable liquids. | merce. 











(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 





Southern Pacific Co. 


-——November—_—_,_ -— Eleven months — 
1931 1930 1931 1930 













New York Central R. R. Co. 
-————_November——_, -— Eleven months —, 











Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
7-——— November——-,. -— Eleven months —, 


Union Pacific R. R. 
















Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 
7——— November———-. -— Eleven months —, 





*Deficit. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


Novem ber——_,, Eleven months —, -———November————,. -— Eleven months —, 
1931 1930 ei 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 


, 126, 10,035,746 $99,207,049 $129,054,138 $4,180,899 $5,031,562 $50,547,071 $58,432,341 $2,748,098 $3,809,721 $33,662,967 $45,447,209 
since by ee ree pee #T al sat . 2.252.771 $I OTS eT . 31,590,174 2'528,269 3.277.601 31,725,126 38,859,702 344,607 543.961 5,073,362 7,629,025 
‘ 9'898.867 13,449,191 136,666,822 175,820,946 7'604.793 9.374.409 92,889,575 109,868,724 3,487,744 4,802,605 43,290,117 57,638,406 
| Total operating expenses 7756827 9,861,075 99,738,903 123,116,624 5,225,574 6,119,043 64,132,994 74,038,403 2'867,361 3,344,189 34,743,365 43,148,827 
| Net railway operating income ...... 717,106 —«- 2,122,731 19,339,599 33,247,231 1/548.275 2,232,749 17,188,299 22,950,680 138,332 903,464 2,986,988 7,844,387 
‘os Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Texas & Pacific Ry. Erte R. R. 
November Eleven months -————_November—_—., -— Eleven months —, -————_November———, -— Eleven months —, 
1931 1930. © 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
eceeeecessee $1,540,057 $1,677,296 $15,730,855 $20,818,390 $1,867,744 $2,316,751 $22,446,011 $28,097,448 $4,509,486 $5,912,016 $60,311,105 $72,495,455 
Bre ace aie 48.646 109,874 914.830 1,507,757 208,359 287,918 w3.015,121 4,082,938 528.606 675.990 7.075.139 — 8,662,984 
1,668,681 1,898,082 17,690,418 23,689,141 2.296.838 2,828,212 27,897,803 34,711,647 5.542.887 7,196,761 73,850,560 88,768,927 
1,114,128 1,252,408 13,682,628 17,330,176 1,596,516 2,071,520 19,051,842 24,333,953 - 42R4,564 5,682,601 58,952,834 70,637,558 
284.087 448,983 1,739,027 3,840,803 466,834 500,658 5,422,026 _—«6,528.059 256.040 1,094,263 9,380,699 12,810,308 
Experi- Pennsylvania R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Pere Marquette Ry. 
November————, -— Eleven months -————__November———, -— Eleven months —, 1931 1930 1931 1930 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 ——November——— _— Eleten months — 
Freight revenue .........005 ceseseee $22,602,817 $30,773,405 $294,291,529 $375,530,778 $9,298,801 $12,482,768 $123,413,644 $162,505,896 $1,842,037 $2,295,598 $22,357,427 $30,852,983 
5,837,357 7,971,806 80,640,108 106,959,319 980,046 1,246,019 13,700,445 17,139,905 76,191 126,130 1,402,114 2 024,754 
31,914,045 42,940,025 417,291,673 535,803,340 11,154,793 14,800,122 147,907,497 192,861,617 2.035.027 2,584,789 25,321,659 34,972,277 
24,530,768 33,139,421 326,974,991 398,946,323 8.334.329 11,397,447 111,412,349 142,977,376 1:746.955 2.106.950 21,421,967 26,929,395 
3,650,891 5,480,442 48,136,625 88,505,147 1.740.572 2,379,285 25,080,285  27.180.824 63,808 2021689 1,199,073 4,666,402 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
————November——_—., -— Eleven months —, 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
-—— November—_—_. -—— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .,........ seeeeeeess $17,881,927 $22,635,495 $228,880,331 $285,481,172 $2,983,261 $3,878,306 $38,942,186 $46,754,575 $2,165,097 $3,356,677 $25,313,389 $34,081,963 
Passenger revenue ....... seeceeeeeee 5,948,829 7,683,608 79,661,734 102,435,614 631,756 725,120 8,002,780 9,319,305 225,593 363,108 _3,141,760 2,547,277 
Total operating revenue .....+eee0+- 27,534,690 34,920,749 354,971,025 443,605,118 4,257,230 5,294,796 54,377,092 64,103,635 2,647,590 4,044,418 31,593,505 42,325,380 
Total operating expenses .....,ee06. 22,763,160 29,319,101 284,123,120 347,364,133 3,490,727 4,083,089 42,597,441 48,319,082 1,727,836 2,112,711 22,635,903 28,241,950 
Net railway operating income ...... 995,539 1,942,643 27,511,513 54,236,035 351,470 749,317 6,698,340 10,377,067 520,976 1,520,132 4,496,416 9,390,117 
Long Island R. R. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Central of Georgia Ry. 


-————November—_—-, -— Eleven months —, -———November————_, -— Eleven months —, -——— Novem ber—_——. -— Eleven months —, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ...... ° $669,194 $883,828 $3,762,381 $9,705,443 $2,741,428 $4,000,349 $38,283,854 $42,377,599 $894,160 $1,168,778 $12,476,595 $15,174,848 
Passenger revenue ...... . 1,721,128 1,909,704 23,060,167 25,112,168 339,205 518,988 7,027,376 9,801,877 99,614 162,383 1,709,907 2,537,052 
| Total operating revenue .... eee 2,531,123 2,954,624 33,534,881 36,691,389 3,434,769 4,993,522 50,037,904 57,617,485 1,137,145 1,476,885 15,985,811 19,617,971 
Total operating expenses ........00. 1,892,322 2,063,789 22,149,726 24,155,664 3,075,297 3,896,292 40,032,050 45,592,227 1,006,616 1,111,829 12,914,195 14,942,958 
Net railway operating income....... 257,382 460,756 6,838,474 7,426,607 134,615 623,622 4,226,363 6,554,777 15,340 273,507 1,674,803 3,431,026 

Southern Railway Co. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Norfolk & Western Ry. 

r——— November. —, -— Eleven months —, r-———November———, -— Eleven months —, -———November——_—-. -— Eleven months —, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......... tretececsees $5,958,996 $6,939,512 $72,254,976 $84,951,197 $2,493,913 $3,311,155 $31,546,814 $36,113,254 $5,906,134 $7,228,836 $68,838,981 $86,749,793 
Passenger revenue ....... eee 733,320 1,078,707 11,330,424 15,744,851 240,055 386,449 3,910,509 5,205,925 166,265 248,966 2,435,966 3,565,568 
Total operating revenue ..... 7,271,506 8,797,363 90,901,810 109,776,492 3,007,267 4,025,447 39,230,229 45,681,865 6,302,146 7,722,914 73,957,068 93,526,128 
Total operating expenses ... 6,008,435 6,632,290 73,895,244 82,736,488 2,618,067 3,271,867 32,930,311 36,192,133 4,082,917 4,715,731 46,726,128 55,717,691 
Net railway operating incom 569,262 1,415,634 7,931,306 17,700,179 106,477 455,485 2,518,382 5,514,319 1,778,581 2,517,511 21,466,469 31,127,356 

Central R. R. of New Jersey Reading Co. Lehigh Valley R. R. 

-——November———_ -— Eleven months —, -——_November———, -—— Eleven months —, -7——_ Novem ber———,. -— Eleven months —, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
| Freight EIEE 5-0 ein dn cna etecee eevee $2,181,672 $2,905,629 $27,851,727 $37,205,321 $4,558,572 $5,838,178 $57,127,763 $69,249,329 $2,863,586 $3,791,251 $38,826,308 $46,559,956 
| Passenger revenue ....... ev ececccecs 451,547 554,070 6,311,798 7,829,692 348,098 441,073 4,200,581 5,464,157 279,879 360,362 3,857,105 5,090,559 
Total Operating revenue .......eees. 2,852,547 3,804,188 36,584,300 48,135,538 5,253,499 6,753,022 65,472,226 80,031,255 3,465,819 4,521,081 46,515,330 56,123,742 
Total operating expenses ...... eevee 2,138,570 2,860,493 27,518,412 35,403,681 3,778,480 5,615,903 55,263,789 66,488,327 3,132,722 3,815,021 37,828,120 44,322,357 
Net railway operating income ...... 251,453 443,852 3,766,315 6,844,835 1,407,968 1,363,950 7,656,197 11,252,895 5,217 627,820 4,515,911 7,720,635 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
-———November———., -— Eleven months —, 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
-——— November-——.. -— Eleven months —, 


Freight reven 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
pepe Loven UO svcccces seteseeeeesee $4,800,521 $6,453,539 $69,658,175 84,620,225 $4,001,468 $5,378,693 $47,513,895 $60,775,912 $8,359,368 $10,218,803 $102,925,307 $116,599,960 
s ger revenue €80,739 990,398 9,420,655 13,486,075 315,070 489,900 §,057,175 7,127,756 273,317 349,997 3,836,192 5,103,455 
6,096,332 8,253,031 87,248,144 108,280,859 4,749,884 6,457,270 58,130,891 75,108,274 9,032,248 11,041,912 111,994,980 127,178,454 
5,233,317 6,288,105 65,737,666 80,022,239 3,828,122 4,532,910 48,421,817 58,186,400 5,926,342 6,775,458 69,237,636 80,540,427 
64,849 1,089,777 11,390,362 17,107,735 760,025 1,835,738 5,767,331 13,336,647 2,338,786 3,288,226 33,635,490 37,757,339 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. Grand Trunk Western R. R. 








7 Novem ber——-. -— Eleven months —, -—————_November—_——, -— Eleven months —, 7 Novem ber- \ -— Eleven months — 

_ 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......... kale . $5,620,010 $7,507,568 $67,017,242 $80,286.914 $5,818,677 $7,500,555 $74,801,700 $93,133,745 $1,034,423 $1,489,826 $15,836,329 $21,007,713 
Passenger revenue ........, ee 555.590 806,545 8,730,492 11,435,942 449,693 659,521 6,644,575 9,493,074 83.069 119,377 1,226,725 1,779,193 
Total operating revenue e 6,785,704 8,996,761 83,288,884 100,427,277 6,863,336 8,916,189 89,228,018 112,027,523 1,226,081 1,756,453 18,461,784 24,520,047 
Total operating expenses ...... 3,961,797 5,784,559 56,470,933 65,775,335 5,485,335 6,665,368 66,399,289 83,088,453 1,338,760 1,526,551 17,278,141 20,491,409 
Net railway operating income 2,601,366 2,085,322 17,674,327 23,760,988 862,748 1,490,283 16,188,814 19,252,312 *299,598 *10,643 *1,673,993 473,482 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 

-——— Novem ber—_—_, -— Eleven months —, c——— November. ~ ,-— Eleven months —, -——— November. -— Eleven months —, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ........ $1,095,639 $1,568,776 $14,577,060 $18,613,702 $6,592,700 $8,449,735 $85,288,021 $107,862.059 $2,393,536 $3,218,498 $31,396,260 $39,903,984 
Passenger revenue .. 103,392 140,567 1,560,398 2,066,284 553,436 828,279 8,265,935 11,680,439 92,757 132,447 1,361,995 1,825,577 
Total operating revenue . 1,339,208 1,897,932 18,087,500 22,870,264 7,926,568 10,345,079 103,725,336 132,642,124 2,598,077 3,485,498 34,044,160 43,417,546 
Total operating expenses .... 1,039,378 ¥,461,416 15,037,262 18,332,483 6,383,815 8,309,702 83,121,704 104,246,291 2,210,136 2,695,374 26,299,376 32,623,750 
Net railway operating income ...... 116,533 142,047 "63,875 1,239,432 384,613 780,269 7,740,175 15,121,073 *80,840 217,889 2,336,089 5,535,628 

Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 

-———November———., -— Eleven months — -———November——_—., -— Eleven months —, 7 November. —- Eleven months —, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ...... pe aeaned $1,830,935 2,686,744 $21,371,796 $26,340,135 $9,272,392 $12,002,460 $109,195,616 $130,323,127 $2,039,278 $2,638,808 $24,632,645 $30,221,861 
Passenger revenue ....... 125,671 189,247 1,995,234 2,719,503 1,288,189 1,810,796 19,355,148 26,440,213 102,767 151,564 1,942,756 2,556,664 
Total operating revenue . 2,089,673 3,064,116 25,306,541 31,501,221 11,428,691 15,049,003 140,496,288 172,090,726 2,305,691 2,949,770 28,596,989 35,042,686 
Total operating expenses ..... 1,274,808 1,835,381 18,150,251 21,353,308 7,945,804 9,537,035 101,126,331 120,285,674 1,777,534 2,522,609 23,801,905 28,073,030 
Net railway operating income .. 494,206 840,007 3,055,251 5,680,370 3,044,408 4,211,738 26,962,788 36,161,165 534,447 343,236 4,119,038 5,749,651 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
-————_November———,, -— Eleven months —, 


Chicago Great Western R. R. 
7 November, -— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ..... sesecesesceeses $1,079,302 $1,351,077 $13,234,303 $15,629,790 $6,608,642 $8,534,593 $82,507,885 $102,632,129 $1,414,273 $1,537,935 $16,170,457 $17,719,919 
Passenger revenue ..... onte 141,983 192,258 2,659,375 3,427,005 702,022 1,003,428 10,408,629 14,240,844 77,572 127,486 1,173,190 1,823,791 
Total operating revenue ... 1,343,345 1,690,208 17,510,622 21,094,469 8,146,075 10,613,787 103,650,009 130,499,622 1,595,903 1,792,422 18,629,444 21,145,116 
Total operating expenses ......sese0 949,794 1,301,404 13,207,119 15,863,593 5,708,487 7,725,913 71,602,929 90,539,129 1,114,175 1,298,263 13,136,113 15,480,761 
Net railway operating income ...... 135,629 114,516 1,266,705 2,159,015 1,309,309 1,662,960 19,780,000 26,496,543 171,443 145,337 2,395,708 2,578,973 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. Great Northern Ry. Co. Boston & Maine R. R. 
7 November. -— Eleven months — —___-November————,_ -— Eleven months —, ——_——November————.. -— Eleven months —, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ..........s..s5 saknes $858,968 $1,140,789 $11,037,863 $14,368,558 $4,845,958 $7,246,398 $59,756,658  $80,989.459 $2,785,432 $3,531,722 $35,255,076 $41,973,691 
Passenger revenue .......++. onscceee 116,946 164,271 1,698,207 2,415,592 369,894 567,880 5,565,819 8,329,013 715,332 962.927 10,613,590 13,156,936 
| Total operating revenue .....+.se0ee 1,084,286 1,434,796 14,038,777 18.413.701 5,707,483 8,474,210 72,327,003 98,717,175 4,154,237 5,240,386 53,639,866 63,907,060 
Total operating expenses ........... 1,030,598 1,280,383 12,701,544 15,819,580 3,745,827 5,113,432 51,654,198 67,258,146 3,261,443 3,860,430  39,250.415 47,004,526 
Net railway operating income....... "201,082 "150,379 = *1,542,637 *690,528 1,298,104 2,464,774 11,772,598 21,566,235 449,442 863,485 9,162,532 = 11,257,351 


Is Going to West Indies 


A Canadian trade exhibition cruise to : : 
grade-crossing protection for all vehicles,|the British West Indies and Cuba is ex- | J4n..4 with = a“ notice, but the Com- | 
the public interest requires that special|pected to reach Trinidad early in Jan-|™ission specified that any increases may 
precautions be taken to safeguard the! uary, according to a report from the Con- 
ture were made during the rolling of this | movement of these commodities which in-|sular offices there. The purpose of the 

lected | volve unusual and widespread dangers,| cruise is to enable manufactures of Can- 
f Illi- | and authorities responsible for supervision | ada to establish personal contact with for- 


‘Right to Buy Road 
In West Is Denied 


I. C. C. Holds Purchase Price 
Offered by Mopac System 
Is Not Justified 


| Although the 40-mile Northeast Okla- | 
homa Railroad is allocated to the Missouri | 
Pacific System in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s consolidation plan, 
| application of the Missouri Pacific to pur- 
chase control of the electric carrier was 
denied by the Commission Dec. 19 because 
the purchase price was held to be un- 
justified. (Docket No. F. D. 8645.) 

The Missouri Pacific proposed to pay 
$1,074,740 for the Northeast Oklahoma’s 
outstanding stock, bonds and notes. The | 
! Oklahoma road extends for 24 miles from | 
| Miami, Okla., to Columbus, Kans., 15.77 | 
|miles from Columbus to Cherokee Junc- 
tion, and 5.6 miles between Scammon to | 
West Mineral, Kans. It serves a zinc and | 
lead-mining district known as the Tri-| 
| State Field located in Oklahoma, Missouri | 
and Kansas. 


‘Higher Freight Rates 
‘Permitted in Alabama’ 




















‘General Increase Is Allowed 
Except for Fretilizer 


MontGcomMery, ALA., Dec. 31. 


The general freight rate increase au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (Ex parte 103) will also apply to 
| intrastate traffic, according to announce- 
| ment by the Alabama Public Service Com- | 

mission. 

The State Commission, however, refused 
to approve a 20 per cent increase on fer- 
tilizer. 

The Commission pointed out that the 


scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the protest of the Alabama 
Commission, and that they are now main- 
tained by the Interstate Commission. The 


vent an increase on intrastate rates on 
fertilizer lasted for more than two years, 
and was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States where the decision and 


upheld. 

The 20 per cent increase proposed is in 
addition to the present increased rate now | 
in effect. 


The general increase becomes effective | 





CHARLESTON, W. Va., Dec. 31. | 


The Public Service Commission has au- | 
thorized all railroads operating in West | 
Virginia to increase intrastate freight 
rates proportionately to the interstate 
freight rate increase allowed by the Inter-| 
| state Commerce Commission. 
The new rates may become effective on | 


be suspended and investigated. 





ConcorD, N. H., Dec. 31. | 
The Public Service Commission has | 


A vessel has been re- | authorized the railroads in New Hampshire | 
fitted especially for this cruise and has|to make effective on intrastate tra: 
space for 80 exhibition places, the report | increased freight rates authorized by the 
states —Issued by the Department of Com- 


c the! 


Interstate 
Parte 103). 


Commerce Commission (Ex 











Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
o———_November——,._ -— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$761,300 $1,336,510 $11,413,389 $18,478,961 
13 11 57 2,482 
825,004 1,469,848 12,532,238 20,403,640 
747,669 926,313 10,525,623 14,283,840 
17,308 335,442 141,134 3,135,391 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
r-————November———.,, -— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$3,194,935 $4,253,183 $41,687,633 $53,213,286 
314,152 517,934 4,906,604 7,564,471 
3,839,047 5,240,029 50,909,057 66,301,693 
3,200,681 3,739,405 36,965,942 46,848,630 
298,907 1,134,673 9,741,640 15,579,174 


St. Louis Southwestern Lines 








SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 








‘Air Transport 


In Asia Shows 
Steady Growth 





Trade Rivalries Helping to 


Stimulate Development of 
Facilities, Commerce De- 
partment Asserts 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


example, can be reached by air in from 


1 


ess than one-half to one-fourth the time 


required by the fastest means of surface 


| transport is of such great importance to 


Great Britain, France. and The Nether- 


lands that the question of whether or not 
the necessary air enterprises are at pres- 
ent capable of self-support is not a deter- 
rent. 


Substantial financial support is granted 


by these governments to assure the main- 


tenance of scheduled regularity; 


and it 


is an interesting fact that the British, 


| French and Netherland services to Asia 


are over routes lying roughly parallel to 
the ocean trade routes. 


advantage of 


Patronage Increasing 
As yet the rapid conveyance of mails is 
the primary and most important trade 
Asiatic air connections, 


especially between Europe and Asia. A 
growing passenger patronage, however, is 
being attracted of late from among pleas- 


ure and business travelers through im- 


provements and refinements in aircraft 


construction that contribute to a higher 
degree of safety and comfort; but the 


greatest advantage of passenger transpor- 
tation by air accrues to governments and 
business concerns whose salaried agents 
save time, and therefore money, by utiliz- 
ing the services of established air lines. 


In addition, the increasing use of many 
of the air services for movement of valu- 
able and perishable commodities is indi- 


cated by the air freight tonnage reported 








—— November ~ -— Eleven months — 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,261,801 $1,333,184 $15,130,736 $18,151,940 

24,082 50,118 401,075 805,580 
1,375,559 1,498,554 16,568,303 20.449,440 
946,331 1,253,805 11,740,269 15,760,288 
259,526 68,712 2,306,368 2,159,856 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
cr——— November. ~ ,-— Eleven months — 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,217,931 $1,613,985 $15,115,133 $23,229,845 
78,734 127,730 1,081,328 1,638,246 
1,333,388 1,797,710 16,676,063 25,676,650 
1,139,793 1,496,207 14,431,954 20,162,830 
255,099 519,077 3,079,827 6,978,835 
Chicago & North Western Ry. | 
-—— November. . -— Eleven months — | 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$4,983,637 $6,596,846 «671,263,161 $89,959,849 
925,333 1,188,637 13,660,811 17,855,288 
6,676,401 8,827,559 95,459,371 121,303,602 
6,394,501 7,527,819 © 78,853,892 93,974,659 
*665,481 303,077 6,064,192 16,297,328 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 





r-——November . ,-— Eleven months — 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,631,105 $1,586,028 $14,144,079 $17,936,754 
97,788 161,080 1,345,626 2,384,910 
1,812,722 1,866,563 16,493,673 21,708,819 
1,051,468 1,265,560 13,317,660 16,197,173 
627,603 315,852 242,837 2,489,206 


Illinois Central System 
-——— Novem ber-—.._ -—— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$7,304,770 $8,610,066 $86,925,544 $108,769.420 
914,874 1,325,973 12,682,496 17,858,278 
8,862,753 10,793,029 108,550,652 137,584,614 
6,707,373 8,244,328 88,384,897 105,652,101 
1,754,661 1,711,466 10,316,839 20,794,581 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
ca Novem ber——_—.,. -—— Eleven months —, 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,724,719 $2,478,422 $22,228,537 $31,191,055 
107,397 183,825 2,040,491 3,164,853 
2,003,934 2,904,500 26,703,665 37,473,724 
1,812,322 2,259,821 22,418,052 28,999,760 
*141,650 257,832 429,500 4,226,931 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
-——— Novem ber-. -—— Eleven months — 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,761,997 $2,221,506 $18,637.600 $22,999,082 
96,142 129,271 1,645,772 2,443,801 
1,967,148 2,523,904 21,760,588 27,466,237 
1,306.498 1,706,097 15,172,939 19,127,854 
463,283 562,918 4,800,901 6,417,276 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
-————_ Novem ber. -— Eleven months — 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,061,141 $1,374,492 $13,547,051 $17,967,770 
148,690 194,737 2,222,683 2,979,654 
1,321,114 1,710,975 17,303,390 22,781,092 
1,189,956 1,577,069 15,163,232 18,789,504 
*45,147 *47,572 228,589 1,914,633 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








November. -— Eleven months —- 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
$5,412,529 $7,218,946 $67,887,860 $86,419,621 
516,438 760,367 7,413,875 10,746,031 
6,362,900 8,557,864 80,929,820 103,947,407 
5,490,097 6,589,712 67,409,642 85,730,871 
539,131 1,513,441 8,736,165 12,737,446 


Alton Railroad Co. 
7——— November——_—_. -— Eleven months — 


1931 1930 1931 1930 
$906,994 7 $4,922,725 ; 

205,126 7 1,024,626 7 
1,264,848 + 6,626,134 
1,093,768 t 5,372,673 

*70,797 7 163,154 


yNo comparisons available. 








| 


in recent operations. 


Advantages Considered 


The advantages of commercial air trans- 
portation are potentially great in Asia. 
Existing ocean routes connect the Far 


| East with Africa, Europe, and America; 


but between the various countries of Asia 


| proper ocean transportation is largely in- 


direct and slow, and the adverse geo- 
graphic character of the continent in 
many areas has been an obstacle to the 
construction of suitable systems of land 
transportation. 

Nor has this general lack of railways and 
highways been entirely offset by the nat- 
ural and man-made facilities for inland 
water navigation, such as the Yangtze 
River and the canal systems of China. 
Commercial air lines, therefore, involving 
a comparatively much smaller capital in- 


| vestment, have already done much to serve 


these transportation needs within Asia, 
and they may be expected to play an even 
more important part in the economic and 
social progress of that great continent. 





Rulings in Railway Cases 
And Reports by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 31 made public decisions in rate 
cases, and an examiner’s proposed report 


in a rate case, which are summarized as 
follows: 


Oil-well supplies: No. 15741 and related 
cases.—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

1. Rates on oil-well supplies, in Straight 
or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads 
with rig irons, and rates on rig irons, in 
Straight carloads, from Parkersburg, W. Va., 
to certain destinations in Colorado and 
Wyoming found unreasonable but not oth- 
erwise unlawful. Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. 

2. Rates on iron or steel tank material, 
in carloads, from specified origins in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, fabricated 
in transit at Parkersburg. and moving 
thence to certain destinations in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana found unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future, except to 
Kemmerer, Wyo., and destinations in Mon- 
tana, and leparation awarded. z 

Chlorme: No. 22607.—Mathieson ‘Alkali 
Works, Inc., v. Annapee & Western Railway. 
Order in 174 I. C. C. 494 modified to provide 
that the rates prescribed shall not apply on 
the traffic considered destined to points on 
the lines of The Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
way Company and to points on the narrow- 
gage lines of The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company, The Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad Company, and The Coio- 
rado & Southern Railway Company. 

Dynamite: No. 23079 —Apache Powder 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. On reconsideration findings in the 
original report, 174 I. C. C. 619, that the 
rates charged on dynamite, in carloads, from 
Curtiss, Ariz., to Silver City, Santa Rita, 
Hanover, and Fierro, N. Mex., between June 
1, 1927, and Jan. 3, 1928, were inapplicable, 
and that the rates charged on and subse- 
quent to Jan. 3, 1928, were applicable, af- 
firmed. Finding that the applicable rates 
prior to July 15, 1929, were not unreason- 
able, and that the applicable rates on and 
subsequent to July 15, 1929, were unrea- 
sonable, modified to the extent indicated. 
Reparation awarded. 


Examiner’s Report 


Lime: No. 19957 and related cases.—North- 
western Ohio Lime Manufacturers v. Penne 
Sylvania Railroad. Upon further hearing: 

1. Rates on lime, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Ohio to central 
territory found unreasonable. 

2. Rates on lime, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in Ohio to destinations in 
trunk-line and New England territories 
found not unduly prejudicial and not un- 
reasonable in the past, but unreasonable 
for the future. 

3. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future. 

4. Findings in the former reports, 112 I, 
Cc. C. 7 and 159 I. C. C. 9, modified in part. 


Commission Order 


No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 3, Cotton. The above-entitled proceed- 
ings are assigned for further hearing Jan, 
25, 1932, 10 o'clock a. m. (Standard Time), 
at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
before Examiner G. H. Mattingly, for the 
purpose of determining, with respect to cot- 
ton shipped from southwestern territory to 
Gulf ports east of New Orleans, La., and to 
South Atlantic ports; and with respect to 
cotton shipped from southern territory to 
the ports previously indicated and to New 
Orleans; by what reasonable maximum 
amounts, if any, the rates on shipments to 
the ports for movement beyond by water 
may exceed the rates from the same points 


of origin for local application to the same 
ports. 








We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 


service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, a major 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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FEDERAL BANKING See also Page 5 
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Cotton Cloth Mills Profit Made in Syndicating 


Of Atlanta Area 


Increase Output 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Declines for Month, How- 
ever, Federal Reserve 


Bank Says in Review | 
| 








Attanta, GaA., Dec. 31.—Production of 
cotton cloth by mills in the Sixth Federal 
Reserve District was larger in worn | 
than for the same month a year ago, = 
this was the seventh consecutive month | 
in which that situation existed, goers 
to the monthly review of the Federal a 
serve Bank of a released for pu 

i s of Dec. 31. : 
ihe month brought seasonal declines 
in both wholesale and retail trade, haw- | 
ever, the review reveals. | 

Trade Decline Shown 

The district summary follows 
"Towing seasonal increases from mid- 
summer through October, the month of | 
November disclosed seasonal declines | 
from Qctober in the volume of trade at} 
both retail and wholesale, and in debits 
to individual accounts at reporting clear- 
ing house cities of the sixth district. De- 
partment store sales in November aver- 
aged 16.7 per cent less than in October, 
and were also 16.7 per cent smaller than 
in November last year. 
™ Wholesale trade declined 11.2 per cent | 
from October and averaged 19.4 per cent 
less than in November, 1930, and bank | 
debits decreased 17.8 per cent over the 
month and were 20.7 per cent less than | 
a year ago. November had 24 business | 
days as against 27 in October, a differ- 
“ence of about 11 per cent. In these com- 

risons no allowance is made for the | 
ifferent number of days, compared with | 
October, or in the different price levels 

ared with a year ago. y 
Federal Reserve Bank credit outstand- 
ing at the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta declined somewhat between Nov. il 
and Dec. 9, but continued much larger 
than a year ago. Member bank credit 
outstanding at weekly reporting member | 
banks declined between Nov. 11 and Dec. 
9 and continued less than a year ago. 
Both demand and time deposits decreased 
further, and borrowing by these weekly 
reporting member banks from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank increased slightly. 
Building Permits Increase 

uildin ermits issued at 20 reporting | 
ae inovenned 59.5 per cent, but con- 
tracts awarded in the district as a whole 
declined 51 per cent, compared with Oc- 
tober, and permits were 51.9 per cent, 
and contracts 63 per cent, less than in 
November, 1930. For the 11 months of| 
1931 permits have been 35.5 per cent, 


in full 


and contracts 25 per cent, less than in 
that part of 1930. 
Coal production in Alabama and Ten- 


nessee, and pig iron production in Ala- | 


bama, declined in November, and con- 
tinued less than a year ago. a 
Cotton consumption in the United 


States declined 7.2 per cent, and in three 
States of this district 7.5 per cent, but 
the daily average increased about 2 per 
cent from October to November, and in 
the United States was 3.3 per cent and 
in these three States 3.7 per cent larger 
than in November last yea) ; 
Production of cotton cloth by reporting 
mills in this district was larger in No- 
vember than for the same month a year 
ago for the seventh consecutive month. 








Business Still Lags 
In Minneapolis Area 


Drop in Bank Deposits Shown 
In Ninth Reserve District 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiInN., Dec. 31.—Business 
uring the first part of December in 
the ninth Federal reserve district con- 
tinued at lower levels than in the cor- 
responding period last year, according to| 
the monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, just released for | 
publication. Bank debits at 17 cities dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Dec. 16 were 23 
per cent smaller than in the same two 
weeks last year, while cou.:try check clear- 
ings for the first 15 business days of the 
month were 34 per cent smaller than in 
the same days a year ago 

The district summary of banking fol- 
lows in full text: ie. 

Changes in banking in the district dur- 
ing the four weeks ended Dec. 16 were 
of a minor character. In this period, small 
recessions in deposits ordinarily occur 
after the peak of real estate tax payments 
is passed. The effect of grain marketings | 
is also largely spent before this period | 
begins. In 1931, this four-week period was 
characterized in the cities by a small de- 
crease in deposits and minor reductions 
in loans to customers and in investments. 

On Dec. 16, the deposits of city member 
banks were $50,000,000 (12 per cent) 
smaller than a year earlier. All classes 
of deposits were smaller than a year ago, 
the smallest decline occurring in time de- 
posits and the largest decline occurring 
in commercial and individual demand de- | 
posits. In spite of the decrease in deposits, 
these city banks were almost entirely out 
of debt to the Federal reserve bank on | 
Dec. 16. | 

Country member banks did not expe- | 
rience their usual Autumn increase in de- | 
posits in 1931, and the daily average of | 
their deposits in November decreased from | 
the daily average for October. Country 
banks in all States of the district shared 
in this decrease. Also, country member 
bank deposits in November were $58,000,- 
000 (14 per cent) smaller than in Novem- 
ber last year. The greatest percentage de- 
creases occurred in North Dakota and 

¢South Dakota, and the smallest decrease 
occurred in the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

Country member banks were borrowing 
more from this Federal reserve bank on 
Dec. 16 than a year earlier. Banks in all 
parts of the district were borrowing more 
than a year ago, the increase being most 
noticeable in the eastern part of the dis- 
trict. The increase in country bank bor- 
rowings, as compared with last year, was 
53 per cent, but this did not represent a 
large increase in dollar amount, since bor- 
rowings a year ago were at a low figure. 
Nevertheless, borrowings by country banks 
from this Federal reserve bank were larger 
in December than in any preceding De- 
cember since 1923. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


=== Dec. 29. Made Public Dec. 31, 





1931 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 











I En 0 4 /6'5 055.58 9:6)6 WK + $1,058,931.27 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
PC cadaadaseicte-ensseneen . 200,077.07 
Customs receipts ......... : 714,792.54 
Miscellaneous receipts 1,022,495.13 
Total ordinary receipts 2.996 .296.01 
Public debt receipts ....... 789,140.00 
Balance previous day ........ 715,714.76 
501,150.77 
al i 3.474 ,532.26 
Interest on public debt 608 967.82 
Refunds of receipts 320,652.31 
PeMams Canal ...ccccccece 119,743.99 
All other 782,109.91 





$5,306,006.29 
3.524.498.50 
stescceesescceee 479,670,645.98 | 


Total cits aeaedesnaseannsa eens Ian we j 


OR. os scnnns Terres 
Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 











| say 
; conclusion that 
| volved 


|}I am not 


| stated that 
| herself to raise reparations, but has borrowed 


} this money 
| tlon 


}of Americans 


| feels that snat is the only way out 
| that 


|} which are on the sheet 


}sue was $45,912,000 


Foreign Bond Issues Shown In New En 





Record 


PFOFITs made in syndicating foreign bond issues were described at hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee Dec. 18 and 19 by Charles E. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New York and the National City Company. 


(Publication of excerpts from the record 


the issue of Dec. 29, continued Dec. 30 and 31.) 


as follows: 


Senator King: Then this moratorium is 
permitting the camel to put its nose under 
the tent, and it will force itself into the tent, 
and it will result 
the complete extinguishment of the obliga- 
tion; is that your philosophy? 

Mr. Mitchell: I would not go so far as to 
that, but all of this leads me to the 
nationally the countries in- 
in this question have found that a 
problem that is political and psychological, 
and that they must consider and handle. I 
do not believe that it can be taken quite on 
the simple base that the debt was contracted 
and the debt must be paid. 

Senator King: I was about to observe, Mr. 
Mitchell, that some—and I am not sure that 
in that category—would be willing 
to help Germany and vote for this mora- 


| torium; but if it is merely to be a foundation 


upon which Germany will build a psychology 
or another mentality that will demand the 
extinction of the debt in the future, then 
some of us would hesitate to vote for this 
moratorium itself. 

Mr. Mitchell: I am not preaching, Senator, 
in what I am saying, any doctrine of cancel- 
lation. I want that to be clear. I am trying 
to develop some of the psychology of the 
people, that may have a direct bearing upon 
this question. 

Senator Watson: Would not that apply to 


| every other nation that owes us debts? Would 


it not apply to France, and England. who 
owe this debt, and who are to pay during 
the 62 years, quite as much as to Germany? 
Mr, Mitchell: Yes; I would say so. 
Senator Watson: It has been currently 
Germany has not directly taxed 


all the money 
country. 


to pay, and mostly in this 


How true is that? 

> > + 
Germany has been under a 
German individuals and industry. 
I think a study will show that al! of those 
taxes, in return, have not been sufficient to 
build up and keep healthy her economy and 


Mr. Mitchell: 
severe tax, 


+at the same time pay these reparations. That 


would seem to be an obvious fact. 

Senator Reed: You say that there is grow- 
ing up in Germany a psychology on the part 
of the younger people which leads them to 
want to accept all of the benefits created by 
preceding generations, without any of the 
obligations. That is understandable. Young 
people enjoy getting benefits and do not en- 
joy bearing burdens 

But is it not reasonable to think that the 
same psychology will grow up over here that 
very large war debts were created, and that 
is going to be paid by a genera- 
of Americans that had nothing to do 
with this war? Now, why should the progeny 
who had nothing to do with 
the war, the progeny of Americans who were 
not even alive, pay this war debt. and the 


progeny of the people who started it go scot | 


free? I confess I cannot see that, Mr. Mit- 
chell 

Mr. Mitchell: I grant with you, Senator 
Reed, that that is quite unanswerable as an 


argument within itself. 

Senator Reed: Then why is not the psy- 
chology that is going to grow up in this coun- 
try by refusing to cancel these debts going 
to be a complete checkmate to the psychology 
abroad that wants to have these debts for- 
given? 

Mr. Mitchell: It is an impasse that will re- 
tard the time of world development with 
respect to economy and exchanges and under- 
standings for a long time to come 

Senator Reed: Do you think that the re- 
peated speeches of Mr. Wiggin of the Chase 
Bank advocating the complete cancellation, 
make the task of this Government very much 
harder in collecting these eminently just 
debts? 

Mr. Mitchell: 
that Mr 


I have not any question but 
Wiggin, in making that expression 
I think 
of that sort makes it 
more difficult for governments to sit down 
and view this question in all of its 
and reach an answer that, in itself, is sound. 
That is why I say to you, as I said yesterday. 
that I am not in favor of the cancellation 
program. Our institution has never taken the 
standpoint that we were for cancellation. 
Senator Johnson Il am reading to you now 
and calling your attention to certain items 
which you filed with 
No. 1, in which the 
was manager The 


any expression 


this Committee, sheet 
National City Company 


first item I call your attention to is an item 
under date of Jan. 26. 1925, the A. E. G. (Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Germany), the 


amount of issue was $10,000,000, and the profit 
upen which, according to that sheet is $222,- 
236.83. 

Mr. Mitchell: Yes, 
Senator Johnson: 
your attention to is 
Agriculture, Germany 


. 
sir 


The 
the 
Oct 


next one I direct 
Central Bank for 
16, 1925, in which 


| the issue was $25,000,000, and upon which your 


g to the sheet, was $354,516.58. 
Correct. But it is Sept. 16 
You are correct, 


profit. accordir 

Mr. Mitchell 

Senator Johnson 

Mr. Mitchell: Profit. $354,516.58 

Senator Johnson: The next one is Rhine 
Westphalia Electric Power Corporation, Nov. 
12, 1925, a $10,000,000 issue, upon which your 
profit was $236,521.04 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson The next one, if you 
please, is A. E. G. (General Electric Company, 
Germany), Dec. 9, 1925, an issue of $10,000,000 
upon which your profit was $292,231.43. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: The next one is Saxon 
State Mortgage Institution, Jan. 15, 1926, an 
issue of $5,000,000, upon which your profit was 
$150,551.16 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: The next one is the Ilse- 
der Steel Corporation, April 29, 1926, an issue 
of $7,500,000, upon which your profit was $225,- 
964.96. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: What is the location of 
that particular steel corporation? 

+--+ 

In Germany 
The next is Saxon Public 
1926, an issue of $15,- 





Mr. Mitchell: 
Senator Johnson: 
Works, Inc., June 30. 


000,000, upon which your profit—have you it 


there? F 
Mr. Mitchell: The profit was $250,834.73. 
Senator Johnson: Correct. Thank you. The 

next one is the Saxon State Mortgage Institu- 

tion, Nov. 22, 1926, an issue of $4,000,000, upon 
which your profit was $108,015.96. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct. 

Senator Johnson Now this is outside of 
Germany, but I call your attention to it _be- 
cause of our interest in copper. Chile Cop- 
per Company, Dec. 13, 1926, an_ issue of $35,- 


000,000, upon which your profit was $273,- 
480.18. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct P 

Senator Thomas of Idaho: Senator John- 


son, where was that copper company located? 

Senator Johnson: Chile. 

Mr. Mitchell: This was a subsidiary of the 
Anaconda Copper Company, and this repre- 
sents the only outstanding public debt of the 

co yiLoup. 
“oo Sohuson: The next is the Central 
Bank for Agriculture, Germany, July 17, 1927, 
an issue of $30,000.000, upon which your 
profit was $223,631.92; is that correct? 


Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: The next is Rhine West- 
phalia Electric Power Corporation, Aug. 10, 
1927, an issue of $15,000,000, and the profit 
Was $210,788.45? 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct , = ner 

Senator Johnson: The next is Saxon ate 
Mortgage Institution, Sept. 8 1927, $2,000,000, 


upon which your profit was $49 283.26. 


Mr. Mitchell: Correct , 
Senator Johnson: The next is Central Bank 
for Agriculture, Germany, Oct. 14, 1927, an 


issue of $50,000,000, upon which your profit was 
$359,279.93. 


Mr. Mitchell: Correct ; 

Senator Johnson: The next one is Chile, 
Jan. 24, 1928. It is a refunding debt, I as- 
sume? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes; it is a railway refunding 
sinking fund, called debenture sinking fund. 

Senator Johnson: Your 
957.63 


Mr. Mitchell: You failed to state the amount, | 


The amount of the is- 
And the profit I stated 


Senator Johnson: 


correctly, did I not? 
-~++ 
Mr. Mitchell: Correct 
Senator Johnson: Now the next is Central 
Bank for Agriculture, Germany, May 2, 1928, 


an issue of $25,000.000 

Mr. Mitchell: That is correct 

Senator Johnson: Will you state the profit 
on that? 

Mr Mitchell: Profit of $137,740.32. 

Senator Johnson Thank you General 
Electric Company of Germany. May 22, 1928, 
an issue of $10,000,000, upon which your profit 
was $187,557.38 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct. 


Senator Johnson: General Electric Company, 
Germany, June 7, 1928,—— 

Mr. Mitchell (interposing): 
Is that the same one? 

Senator Johnson: This is @ second one, 


Wait a minute. 


in a further demand for | 


phases | 


profit was $547,-) 


of Senate Hearing Covers Testimony 


Given by Charles E. Mitchell | 


| 


of Mr. Mitchell’s testimony was begun in 
Excerpts from the record proceed 





The first one is $10,000,000, and the next one 
is $5,000,000. | 
Mr. Mitchell: Let me have the date. 


Senator Johnson: June 7, 1928. 

Mr. Mitchell: I will have to take that from 
your record. 

Senator Johnson: Well, that is $5,000,000 


here. It says “See above” at one place, and 
that is the only place it says ‘“‘See above,” 
and it gives you a profit of $134,803.31. 

Now the next one is Rhine Westphalia Elec- 
tric Power Company, Sept. 26, 1928, $20,000,- 
000, and gives you a profit of $227,745.93. 


Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: What is “R. W. E. com- 
mon stock?” 

Mr. Mitchell: That is the Rhine West- 


phalia Electric Power C@poration. 
Senator Johnson: Another of these Ilseder 


Steel Corporation issues, Oct. 31, 1928, an is- | 


sue of $10.000,.000. upon which there is a 
profit of $117,814.89. | 
Mr. Mitchell: That is correct. That is the 


Ilseder Steel Corporation. 
Senator Johnson: Yes 
loan here of Sept. 4, 1928. 


I see another Chile 
Do you remember 


what that was? 

Mr. Mitchell: $16,000,000. The profit was 
$170,134.62. 

Senator Johnson: Another is City of 


Antwerp, Dec. 10, 1928, an issue of $10,000,000, 
and a profit of $84,254.01. 


> 
Mr. Mitchell: Correct 
Senator Johnson: And the Rhine West- 
phalia Electric Power Company, March 20, 
1930, an isue of $20,000,000, and a profit of 
$226,582. 
Mr. Mitchell: Correct. 


Senator Johnson: The next one is the Re- 
public of Chile, an issue of $25,000,000, April 
24, 1930. upon which there is a profit of 
$218,071.25. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: The next one is Saxon 
Public Works, July 30, 1930, an issue of $10,- 
000,000, and a profit of $68,149.87. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 

Senator Johnson: The next one is Feb. 20, 
1931, Rhine Westphalia Electric Power Com- 
pany, an issue of $7,500,000, with a profit of 
$8,205. 

Mr. Mitchell: Correct 
Senator Couzens: Are 
the German Government? 

Mr. Mitchell: No. 

Senator Johnson: Were any of these loans 
| that were loaned to German companies, 
obligations of the Government? 

Mr. Mitchell: They were not 

Senator Johnson: 
tion of*the particular corporations to whom 
you made the loans? 

Mr. Mitchell: That is true 

Senator Johnson: Have you in your pos- 
session any of the circulars or advertisements 


they guaranteed by 


that you sent out with reference to these 
loans? 
Mr. Mitchell: I have here all the circulars 


having to do with each 
Senator Johnson: Will 
the Chairman certain of 


and every one 
you leave, say, with 
the advertisements, 


two or three, that you sent out in regard 
to the German power lines? 

Mr. Mitchell: I will be glad to. 

Senator Johnson: You say here, of course 
in your list, that certain others. have par- 
ticipated finally in the distribution Were 
those banks to whom or to which were al- 
located parts of the list? 

Mr. Mitchell: Those persons, for the most 
part, are dealers It may be banks that have 


distributing staffs who were distributing some 


one or another of the issues. 
Senator Johnson: Did you select those 
dealers or those distributors? 
| Mr. Mitchell: Yes, sir 
|} Senator Johnson: And when you select 


them do you allocate to them certain speci- 
fied parts of the loans? 

Mr. Mitchell: We handle them in different 
ways. Sometimes we make it a participation 
of a set amount; sometimes, under a differ- 
ent plan of syndication, we ask them how 
much they would like; we do it both ways 
| Senator Johnson: That is, you follow 
|}plan in which you alfcate the sum, 
; another in which you ask them how 
they would like? 


one 
and 
much 


++ 
Mr. Mitchell: That is right 
Senator Johnson: Can you leave a form 
of letter in which you allocate specific sums 
to specific banks? 


Mr. Mitchell: I have not any here. 
Senator Reed: Is that very often done by 
telephone, Mr. Mitchell? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes; it is very often done by 
telephone, but the confirmation would be of 
& general type 

Senator Barkley: Where you make alloca- 
tions, to what extent is there any compulsion 
connected with it. or any pressure brought 
;} to bear to force the bond house, or what- 


ever it may be, to take the full sum allo- 
| cated? 

Mr. Mitchell: There 
soever Of course, I 
of Mr. Lamont 
be exactly his 
realize, 


is no pressure what- 
heard the questioning 
yesterday. My answer would 
absolutely no compulsion. You 
however, that a merchant does the 
largest amount of business with 
can be regarded as best customers, and it is 
; Only natural for a merchant in securities, who 





is a wholesalers, to allot to specific dealers 
who are his best and most constant cus- 
tomers 

Senator Johnson: I am hastening through 
in order not to delay the Commit- | 
tee and you, Mr. Mitchell. I refer now sim- 
ply to the sheets you furnished where you 


were not managers but were a part of a syn- 
dicate when foreign securities were sold in 
this country, and I’ ask you if there the 
amount of net profit to your house in this 
second list, where you were not managers 
but merely a part of the syndicate, is shown 
to be $11,363.501.26 

Mr. Mitchell: That is correct 
The Chairman: All of the reports in all the 
sheets, then, are correct, are they? 

Mr. Mitchell: Yes, sir. I call your atten- 
tion, as I did yesterday, that I still have to 
add here the Canadian and Cuban, which I 
did not, in making up these sheets, include 
as foreign governments 

Senator Thomas, of Idaho: Now every loan 
| listed here, furnished the Committee, shows 
|@ profit; is that correct? 

Mr. Mitchell: No; I think there are one or 
two in the syndicates managed by others that 
show red figures 

Senator Thomas of Idaho: Then you have 
really never made a loss in the flotation of 
any one of these loans? 

Mr. Mitchell: I should say by and large 
that was so We have had, nattrally 
-~++ 
of Idaho (interposing). Is 
that an unusual record for a bonding house 
to have, or a usual record? 

Mr. Mitchell: I do not think I would care 
to generalize on that. 

Senator Thomas of Iadoh: The public cer- 
tainly made a lot of losses 

Mr. Mitchell: The public 
many losses, as they have in 
securities of any kind, Senator. But in this 
connection I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the public has also made 
very large profits. I have here a group of 22 
issues of foreign bonds which have been re- 
tired These issues ran to the aggregate of 
$425,000.000 principal account; 
to the public for $416,015,000 

In return, upon redemption, the holders 
received a total of $460,550,000, or a net profit 
of $44,535,000, equivalent to 10.705 per cent 
upon their original investment; and while 
they held that investment. as long as those 
issues were Outstanding, they had a weighted 
average return of 7.85 per cent in current 
interest, which was punctually received by 
those investors. In other words, we must 
not get the idea that investors in those for- 


Senator Thomas 


made a great 
all bonds and 


eign bond issues have universally made losses. | 


Senator Thomas of Idaho: 
now making losses. 
Mr. Mitchell: Just as they are with respect 
to domestic bonds. 
Senator George: 
Mr. Mitchell? 
Mr. Mitchell: 


But they are 


Are they greater or 


By and large I would say they 


were less in foreign bonds than they were 
on domestic bonds. But if you care for 
quotations, I have got quotations here I 


would be glad to give you. 

Senator Thomas of Idaho: Mr. Mitchell, I 
do not care to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee to go into that. I am wondering about 
the policy of your bond house. Those bonds, 


when floated. are then put on the exchange 
and have a daily quotation and market Do 
you do anything to support that market in 
times of distress 

Mr. Mitchell: No; not generally speaking: 
never to support. Of course, many of those 
so-called sinking funds are what we term 
market flotations. 


In other words, the amounts payable into 
the sinking fund are paid for the purchase of 
} bonds in the market at any figure that the 
market offers below par or below the call 
price. 

Senator Thomas of Idaho: You state that 
you think that the depreciation in domestic 


-— 


the | 


They are all the obliga- | 


they were sold | 


less, | 


Shoe Production — 


eland | 
Is Below Normal 


Business Activity Reaches) 


Lowest Level of Year, Fed- 


District Says in Review 





| 
| 
| eral Reserve Bank of First 
| 
| 


Boston. Mass., Dec. 31—Although pro- | 
duction of boots and shoes in the first 11 
months of 1931 in the First Federal Re- 
serve District was 6 per cent larger than 
\in the corresponding period a year ago, | 
|it declined in November by more than the 
usual seasonal amount, according to the | 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, just released for publica- 
tion. | 
Business activity reached its lowest 
level of the year in November, the review 
states. Carloadings of merchandise in| 
less than carload lots and miscellaneous 
freight in New England during Novem- 
| ber reached the lowest point of any post- | 
war month. | 


General Business Declines | 


The district summary follows in full 
text: | 

During November there was a further! 
recession in the general level of business 
activity in New England which brought 
the aggregate to the lowest point of the 
year. The decline in industrial activity 
in this district, after adjustments have 
| been made for the customary seasonal 
changes was more pronounced between 
| September and October than it was be- 
tween October and November. 
|} Production of boots and shoes in New 
| England in November declined from Octo- 
|ber by more than the usual _ seasonal 
| amount, and has shown a sharp contrac- 
| tion in activity since August. During the 
| first 11 months of 1931, however, total 
| production of boots and shoes in this 
| district was more than 6 per cent larger} 
|}than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

One division of the textile industry in 
this district reported a curtailed volume 
of activity during the entre year, with the 
highest amount of raw cotton consumed 
in any month of 1931 being only 71 per 
cent of the average month of 1923-24-25, 
| while in November the consumption was 
|} about 41 per cent. The cotton textile in- 
dustry, therefore, operated during the first 
11 months at an unusually low level. 

Wool Consumption Increases 


Qn the other hand. wool consumption 
by New England mills increased consid- 
|erably during the first seven months of 
| 1931, and then decreased month by month 
through November, so that, although the 
volume of raw wool used in November | 
was the smallest for any month in 1931, 
nevertheless, the activity during the first 


| 11 months considerably exceeded that dur- | 


ing the corresponding period in 1930. 
The building industry in this district in 
November continued to reflect the quiet 


year, and the value of total contracts 
awarded in New England difring November 
was about 24 per cent less than in that 
|month in 1930. The volume ‘square feet) 
of residential contracts awarded, adjusted 


conditions which characterized the entire | 


for usual seasonal influence, dropped to! 


approximately 47 per cent of the average 
;month of 1923-24-25, while the volume of 
commercial and industrial building in- 
creased slightly, but in November was only 
about 39 per cent of 
erage. 





Carloadings at Low Point 


Carloadings of merchandise in less than 
| cartoad lots and miscellaneous freight in 
New England during November was the 
lowest of any post-wa® month, although 
; there has not been much variation from 
month to month during 1931. The amount 
of new ordinary life insurance written in 
New England during November was 6.1 
per cent less than in November, 1930, 
and during the first 11 months the amount 
was 64 per cent less than 
responding period a year ago. 

The number of commercial failures in 
| November in this district was 10 per cent 
| higher than a year ago, with total liabili- 
ties of commercial failures 17.7 per cent 
greater than in 1930. Sales of New Eng- 

Jand reporting retail estabtishments during 
November were about 14 per cent less than 
in that month a year ago, and for 11 
months were 8 per cent less. 


Holiday Demands Put 


No Strain on Money Market 


those who | 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


that the security markets did not show 
their usual ability to absorb offerings, 
and prices reacted to any liquidation of 
| investment holdings. Trading was in such 
small volume, however, that quoted prices 
were purely nominal. 

| Near the end of December, there was 
some recovery in the market for railroad 
and other bonds, following an announce- 
}ment by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicating that it would interpose 
no objection to the distribution, on a loan 
| basis, of the proceeds of an advance in 
freight rates on certain classes of freight 
among railroads needing assistance in 
meeting their fixed charges, and the de- 
cision by the railroad unions and by the 
railroad executives to appoint committees 
empowered to carry forward negotiations 
concerning a reduction in wage rates. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


| 


missionérs, has announced: 


in the cor-| 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 
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RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 12-30-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents..........c.cscsscseccccens 2,090,372 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury........ 58,077 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,148,449 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board.. 335,570 
Gold and gold certificates held by banKs............6+ 503,545 
Total gold reservesS.....cccscccceee eccceccccece eaceseseces 2,987,564 
Reserves other than gold...... Ocececcccceccccces eececceccccs 167,459 
Total reserves.......... eeccee 3,155,023 
NONPOSErVE COSR......cccccccccvcccces 74,610 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Gover 594.833 
Other bills discounted....... , 429,300 
Total bills discounted... covcce 1,024,133 
Bills bought in open market..........-..ee0e. eecerccccecees 326,975 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds Bi a warnreninW keh \eeene are 344,626 
Treasury notes renin 30.843 
Certificates and bills. 427.759 
T@tal United States Government securities.... 803,228 
Other securities ose + pe ped.ae'a . . 30,880 
Total bills and s@curities ........cccscocccces eccccsoceecss 2,185,216 
Due from foreign banks..... fescue tbs ee 8,662 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 20,056 
Uncollected items Cau aeas ans 443,521 
Bank premises .......sccceeseresscers 99,581 
All other resources ....... 39,151 
Total re.sOUTCeS ....0..:. seca cceccscecnceeseoenoesos 5,985,820 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual CiIrculatiOn....seceerseeeess+ 2,613,104 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account...........06. seereceeees 2,322,787 
Government 50,705 
Foreign bank 77,259 
Other deposits 29,358 
Total deposits 2,480,109 
Deferred availability 435,291 
Capital paid in 
BULBINE ve scsadcaccce 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Connecticut: George J. Bassett, Bank Com- | 
Union and New} 


Haven‘’Trust Company, New Haven, and Con- | 


gress Bank & Trust Company, 
merger arranged 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Ohio Valley 
Trust Company, Coraopolis, consolidated with 
Coraopolis Savings & Trust Company, the 


same place, 


bonds has been more than in foreign bonds. 

Do you car® to answer the question as to 

what your judgment will be as to the ulti- 

mate payment of the foreign ‘bonds, as to 

whether the loreign bonds will have a better 

chance to be paid than the domestic bonds? 
+++ 


Mr. Mitchell: No, I would not care to make 
a comparison. It would be an unfair com- 
parison to attempt to make. 

Senator Johnson: Can you tell whether any 
members of the Federal reserve banks have 
any of these securities that we have read off | 
that were included in your list. foreign? | 

Mr. Mitchell: Oh, yes, of course they have 
They have many. Of course, the Federal re- 
serve banks themselves have none 


Senator Johnson: 
| There are about 8,000 member banks? 
Mr. Mitchell: I think so 
Senator Johnson 
| are members of the Federal reserve have the 
| securities unat are in your list that have been 
| submitted here? 


Mr. Mitchell: Most decidedly. 
Senator Connally: Mr. Mitchell, has your 
| company handied any Cuban Sugar bonds? 


Mr. Mitchell: Yes, Senator. 

Senator Connally: Are any of those bonds 
now in default that you know of? 

Mr. Mitchell: Yes; the Cuban-Dominican 
Sugar bonds went into default, and there has 
| been a reorganization on them 

Senator Connally: Were those sold out over 
the country in the same method that you 
pursued with reference to these other issues? 





Mr. Mitct Same way, yes 

Senator C nally: Banks and others? 

Mr. Mitchell: Yes 

Senator Connally: How long have they been 
in default, do you remember? 

Mr. Mitchell: My recollection would be that 
they went into default in the early Spring 


There has now been a reorganization, which 
|I think has been completed 


Publication of excerpts from testi- 
mony by Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, 


Loeb & Company, New York, will be 
made in the issue of Jan. 4. 


I mean member banks. | 


Many of the banks that | 





| 


| 


All other | 





responde 


Following is the Board's state 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Dec 


labilities . 


nts 








saps eras. ° 248,529 


1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


Loans and 
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On securities 
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InvestmMents—total ....ccccrccsvcsccscccccccccccccescceses 
United States Government securities... ........ccceeeeeeeee 
Other securities a6 o00669.900 46 943 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank. 941 
Cash in vault . ba asa waganecegasiene 58 
Net demand deposits 5,217 
Time deposits ...........0 779 
Government deposits ... 166 
Due from banks 71 
Due to banks ..... LKR SMa RA SHERRATT ENE RENO TERNS 900 
| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank... 289 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
° 544 
41 
For account of others..,. 6 
BOtEL oc ceccccccsascsawesccsccseseoees eocccccs eccccccrores 591 
TR GOB ih oesdceat sis viceasvaatesecens Ce ecvcenesccecocers 442 
COM: TIMID wiv ccccecesnss oe cece ee eeeeeeeee renee ceeweeeceereee 149 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total........cceeees ee eseeeeeeeveres 1,584 
Loans—total ....-eeeeeeeee 1,076 
On SOCUritles ...cccccccscccscccccces 633 
All Other ...ces. 143 
Investments—total 508 
United States Government securities 293 
Other securities ciealss . ®. 215 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank.. 154 
Cash in vault cone Mod oases bseeeas a auets 19 
Net demand deposits 1,034 
Time deposite§ .......ccccscees 417 
Government deposits 16 
Due from banks 133 
Due to banks . Riehb.bas e160 cheen sap eee ke 265 
the 1923-24-25 av-| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 9 


30 and Dec 


STATE BANKING 


2-23-31 
047,722 
58,577 


1 
2 


2,106,299 
360667 
513,895 





2,930,861 
147,571 
3,128,432 
63,085 


561,374 
349,820 


911,194 
257,351 


318,655 
28,058 
411,509 


758,222 
30,454 


957,221 
8.815 
17,871 
455,594 
59,572 
38,265 





728,855 


ow 


661,206 


tw 


001,086 
56.460 
107,823 
30,589 


tw 


195,958 
415,866 
160,750 
274,636 

20,439 


tw 


5,728,855 
64.4", 
238,648 


ment of condition of the weekly reporting member 


23, 





611 


451 
160 


1.597 





1,084 


637 
447 
513 


301 


219 


146 


01 " 
420 


130 
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12-31-30 | 
1,730,439 
35.211 | 


1,765,650 
417,440 
758,129 

2,941,219 
140,293 


3,081,517 
79,932 


* 89,437 | 
161,961 | 


251,398 
363,844 


163,785 
226.473 
9,209 








729,467 
7,143 
1,351,852 
704 
21,993 
584,783 
57,843 
22,024 





5,200,648 


1,663,538 


2,470,583 
18,819 
5,761 
21,970 


42,517,133 
564,007 
163,640 
274,636 

11,694 





5,200,648 
13.7% 


439,288 
banks in 


1931, and Dec. 31, 


12-31-30 


8,152 
5,859 
3,438 
> 21 








207 
368 
1 
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een 
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Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Member Bank Reserve Bal- 
ances Also Were Higher 


Ts 


ith Decline in the Mone- 
tary Gold Stock 


The daily average of Federal reserve 
bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended Dec. 30, as reported by the Federal 
reserve banks and made public Dec. 31 
by the Federal Reserve Board was $2,- 
023,000,000, an increase of $58,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
of $624,000,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1930. 

On Dec. 30 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,202.000,000, an increase of 
$196,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $322,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances and 
a decrease of $7,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock, offset in part by declines of $100,- 
000,000 in money in circulation and $31,- 
;000,000 in unexpended capital funds, non- 
member deposits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$196,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and declined $22,000,000 at 
Philadelphia, $14.000,000 at San Francisco, 
$13,000,000 at Cleveland, and $10,000,000 
at Boston, all Federal reserve bangs re- 
porting an increase of $113,000,000. The 
System’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market increased $70,000,000, of United 
States bonds $26,000,000, of Treasury notes 
$3,000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $16,000,000 

The Board's statement of the resources 
and liabilities of the 12 Federal reserve 
banks combined on Dec. 30 and Dec. 23, 





1931, and Dec. 31, 1930, is printed in an 
adjoining column. 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 



















As of Dee. 31 

New York, Dec. 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
BAeeree. (OOTY: ona sss soecaeeeave 13.9581 
Belgium (belga) - 13.8928 
3ulgaria (lev) saeeees .7150 
Czechoslovekia (Crown) ..ee. -9626 
Denmark (krone) - 18.6970 
England (pound) -338 .9404 
Finland (markka) 1.5687 
France (franc) ee 3.9225 
Germany (reichmark) 23.7436 
Greece (drachma) 1.2878 
Hungarv (pengo) 17.4633 
OE eer 5.0700 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0850 
Norway (krone) 18.5470 
Poland (zloty) ......+. 11.1921 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1250 
Rumania (leu) .5950 
Spain (peseta) 8.4517 
Sweden (krona) 18.8941 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4960 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7787 
Hongkong (dollar) 24.8392 
China (Shanghai tael) 33 .0892 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.8125 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.9166 
Te SPOON) (Coos cceeseas . 25.6041 
Jepan (yen) . . 34.6071 
Singapore (dollar) . 39.2500 
Canada (dollar) . 83.9705 
Cuba (peso) . 99.9300 
Mexico (peso) i R 

! entina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) err 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Columbia (peso) 

Bar silver 


rogressive public utility companies 


offer to the well informed investor a desirable combination of 


safety, yield, and marketability. 


We represent the Insull Group of public utility companies, operating 
in 31 states. Among them are Commonwealth Edison Company, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Middle West Utilities 
Company, National Electric Power Company, National Public 
Service Corporation, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 


and Midland United Company. 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is available for those wishing to invest 
out of income. Send for full information. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Boston, Richmond, Washington, Philadelphia 
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Tulsa 
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Study of Federal Income Tax 


as Major Source of Revenue + 


Undependability as Basis of Sound Financ- 
ing Declared to Be Shown by Inequality of 
Burden and Uncertainty of Proceeds 


By W. H. BLODGETT 


Tax Commissioner, State of Connecticut 


HE present impaired condition of the 
Federal treasury is due in large measure 
to the frailties of the net income tax. 

Upon this form of taxation our govern- 
ment depends to a major degree. In the 
decade last passed, over 60 per cent of the 
total Federal tax receipts of $33,500,000,000 
was obtained from the imposition of taxes 
upon the net incomes of individuals and cor- 
porations. Reliance by this country to such 
a large extent on the taxation of net incomes 
is not a wise policy. 

+ + 

This form of taxation in our country is 
comparatively new. What other countries, 
differently organized, may have accomplished 
after years of experience with the net in- 
come tax or any other form of taxation is 
of interest to us. From other countries we 
can learn much, but there is no safety in 
assuming that like results may be accom- 
plished here and under different conditions 
and circumstances. 

How it came to pass that we are depend- 
ent upon this form of taxation to the ex- 
tent that we find ourselves in this period of 
vanishing incomes and annually increasing 
deficits is of concern to the students of taxa- 
tion, but it may not be altogether pertinent 
to this discussion. 

Those whose business it is to participate in 
the financing of governments may to their 
own advantage inquire into this subject with 
the purpose of avoiding acceptance again of 
this form of taxation as the major source 
of reyenue return. There has been no other 
time, within the lives of those in being, when 
it has been more necessary for all theories 
and financial] methods ts be reviewed and 
examined. 

Haphazard plans and manhandled tax leg- 
islation are being broken down in the exist- 
ing emergency, and even orthodox theories— 
some of them, at least—may be found wholly 
inadequate to meet requirements imposed by 
the exigencies of this prolonged period of 
industrial and economic dislocation. 

A tax law so drawn and administered as to 
supply a reasonably certain return through 
periods of prosperity and adversity is not 
only desired but required. Experience shows 
that the net income tax in this country does 
not meet these requirements. Governments 
can not function without a stability of re- 
turn of money to the treasury. 

In the recent years of unprecedented pros- 
perity the Federal Government was com- 
pelled to withstand the strain of a plethora 
of receipts from this, its main source of 
revenue. Then it was that the spending 
machinery of government, always well-oiled, 
gained its greatest momentum. 

The demands upon government increased 
with the inflow of money. All government— 
Federal, State and municipal—proceeded in 
unmindful fashion to engage in new activities 
at the expense of public treasuries. More 
than two years have passed since the debacle 
of 1929, but the spending machinery pro- 
ceeds onward with uniform acceleration in 
what appears now to be a destructive course. 

The fact that taxable net incomes of a 
sudden are an exception and not the rule, 
that red ink is being written into balance- 
Sheets of our most prosperous business or- 
ganizations, and that surpluses have been 
and are being rapidly wiped out, appears to 
be of no concern to those who have the au- 
thority to spend from the public purse. 

The lesson is that the net income tax may 
furnish too much money in periods of pros- 
perity, with altogether too little in periods 
of business adversity. The lesson is that the 
period of adversity came upon us quickly, 
and, before we had assembled our national 
wits, surpluses in governmental treasuries 
were replaced by increasing deficits. 

+ a 

The net income tax will furnish $1,250,000,- 
000 less money to the Federal treasury in 
the current year than was obtained from the 
Same tax for the period ended June 30, 1931, 
This deficit can not be overcome by the fur- 
ther misapplication of the net income tax. 

This form of taxation as the main source 
of revenue return in the United States, not 
being dependable, also lacks universality of 


Moder 
for Coping with 
Crime 


By 
Oscar G. Olander 
Commissioner, Department 
of Public Safety, State of 
of Michigan 


oar 


APID advance in the modernizing of the 
Michigan State police force to cope with 
the methods of the new criminal as 

well as substantial increases in personnel 
characterized the past year for the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. 

The year has witnessed installation of the 
most effective weapon against crime which 
the Department has added since its organ- 
ization—the police radio—and at the same 
time there has been added the Ballistics Divi- 
sion which has been responsible for the ap- 
prehension of a number of criminals. 

But particularly effective has been the 
radio. Authorized by the 1929 Legislature, 
the broadcaster was not in actual efficient 
operation until this year. Since then it has 
been responsible for the apprehension of five 
murderers; arrest of 41 persons charged with 
robbery armed; recovery of 1,498 stolen auto- 
mobiles and capture of 26 escaped prisoners, 
aside from hundreds of other arrests on lesser 
charges. 

Since its organization the Ballistics Divi- 
sion has been called in to the assistarce of 
local officials om numerous occasions in mur- 
der shooting cases. Out of a sample of 10 
cases, four shootings have been solved to the 
credit of this Division. 

The passage by the 1931 Legislature of the 
new Automobile Drivers’ Licensing Act has 
given new responsibilities to the Department 
which will be increased during 1932. To make 
up for this, however, the Department has 
been given additional appropriations. 


application. Unlike the people in England, 
where all who have incomes expect to pay 
taxes thereon as a matter of course, our 
people seek and find ways of avoiding them. 

Of the 122,000,000 people in the United 
States less than 3 per cent filed personal 
income tax returns with the Federal Govern- 
ment this year; less than 2 per cent paid 
personal income taxes thereon. Millions of 
our people, who would be subjected to this 
form of taxation in Great Britain, are legally 
exempt in this country. 


There the income of a single man is exempt 
to the amount of $485; here $1,500. There 
the exemption of the married man without 
children is $730; here $3,500. The rates are 
vastly higher there than in this country. 

The American plan is to see to it that this 
form of taxation lacks universality of appli- 
cation, while the English design of the law 
is to see that it does have the widest pos- 
sible application. If those of ample means 
are called upon to pay taxes under high 
rates and surtaxes, too, those of lesser means 
should respond according to their ability to 
pay. Exemption of any who enjoy the se- 
curity furnished to them by government, 
who are able to pay in smaller amounts, is 
wholly without justification. 


>. = 


Means of avoiding the payment of income 
taxes in this country is lawfully provided to 
those who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to invest in tax-exempt securities. 
Such securities are over-plentiful. The par 
value of tax-exempt Federal, State and 
municipal bonds issued in 1930 aggregated 
more than $1,000,000,000. Such bonds to the 
value of more than $30,000,000,000 are said 
to be outstanding in this country. Incomes 
from such issues of the Federal Government 
may be subject to Federal profit taxes and 
surtaxes, but income from bonds issued by 
States and their subdivisions is wholly 
exempt from taxation. The extent to which 
the annual return to the government is di- 
minished by its inability to levy upon such 
tax-exempt income is now shown. The 
amount runs into large figures. 


Our Federal personal net income tax, un- 
like that in England, imposes taxes on gains 
derived from the sale of capital assets. Losses 
sustained from such sales may be credited 
and written off, under the terms of the law, 
against income otherwise taxable. The sell- 
ing of assets for the purpose of taking losses 
became one of our greatest indoor sports. 

To reduce this evil, regulations and provi- 
sions have been made, rendering the taking 
of losses as a means of avoiding the tax diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. This has rendered 
the administration of the law troublesome, 
and to the average taxpayer it is not under- 
standable. 

From the standpoint of the government 
the principle involved is unsound. There 
are those in the country—old-fashioned 
folks, perhaps—who hold to the opinion that 
assets in any amount or value should not 
be subject to removal from the taxpayer to 
the public treasury. 


+ + 


They take the position and hold firmly 
to the view that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to surround capital assets with the 
fullest measure of protection and that the 
government should perform this duty with 
jealous care to see that the taxing power— 
and, in fact, every other power of govern- 
ment—is not employed to confiscate capital 
assets. Gains derived from one’s investment 
in capital shares or in real estate or other- 
wise should be permitted to remain in the 
possession of the citizen, in order that he 
may turn it over, if he wishes, with profit 
to himself, and obtain therefrom both in- 
come and increment. 

A tax levy upon capital gains is a misuse 
of the taxing power in that, if the rate is 
sufficiently high, it will dry up the sources 
from which future income may be derived. 
Accretions in the value of assets, whether 
held or obtained through sale, should be be- 
yond the reach of the taxing power. 

The advocates of confiscation of assets 
held in enjoyment by the use of the taxing 
power know precisely what they desire to 
accomplish. They are wholesalers in the busi- 
ness of confiscation; while those who would 
levy upon asset gains may be likened unto 
the retailers, who are more numerous than 
the wholesalers but not so well informed with 
respect to the business in which they are 
engaged. : 

The business of levying taxes upon asset 
gains works badly in times of prosperity. 
Sale either of stocks or other holdings in 
which taxpayers have loig profits is avoided. 
The tendency, therefore, is to accumulate 
and hold property which might be sold in 
the usual course of business. 

This became, prior to the 1929 market dis- 
aster, an artificial «nd buoyant force which 
assisted materially in prolonging the period 
of speculative mania with which the country 
was so long obsessed. Economic forces, un- 
heralded, unforeseen, but powerful, working 
beneath all appearances, made short work 
of the house of cards thus created, and the 
tumble downward was most disastrous. 

Governmental interference with the free 
transfer of title to property of any kind. 
whether by the taxing power or otherwise, is 
unnatural; and its harmful incidence can not 
be set off or marshalled against tax money 
which may find its way into the public 
treasury. 

I have shown that the net income tax as 
@ main source of revenue in this country 
lacks dependability, that through periods of 
prosperity and depression the return from 
levies upon such income fluctuates altogether 
too widely, that in this country it lacks uni- 
versality of application, and that our efforts 
to apply this form of taxation have been 
defeated to a considerable extent, at least, 
by means of our own inventions. 


+ + 


1 have shown that through investments 
in tax-exempt securities taxpayers escape an- 
nual payments on income received by them 
from such investments, and that we have 
perverted the theory of the income tax in 
such manner as to gain the support for it 
of all of our citizens who fail to distinguish 
assets from income. 

The net income tax, with income properly 


Topical’ Survey of the Federal Government 


WELDING STEEL IN MAKING 
PARTS FOR ORDNANCE 


Use of Castings Is Supplanted by Process Widely Adopted 
in Fabrication of Large Variety of Materials for Army 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By LIEUTENANT S. L. CONNER 


Ordnance Department, United States Army 


(Prepared under the supervision of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
Department of War.) 


HE Ordnance Department of the 

United States Army is keeping 

abreast of modern developments in 
the iron and steel industry and is a large 
factor in the experimental and research 
work of new methods of production. 

In just the same manner in which 
steel castings supplanted iron castings, 
so are welded parts supplanting steel 
castings for many items of ordnance 
material in the United States Army. 
This newer method of fabricating parts 
was not adopted hurriedly, but only after 
painstaking research on the part of the 
shops and laboratories at the Watertown 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

++ 

Many thousands of experimental weids 
were made using all kinds of welding 
materials. These welds were examined 
by means of X-ray and flaws and weak- 
nesses not apparent on the surface of 
the welds were shown up clearly. 
Through the means of X-ray control of 
the quality of the welds, a definite tech- 
nique of welding practice was estab- 
lished, which has placed the Watertown 
Arsenal in the fore front among manu- 
facturers with regard to welding prac- 
tices. 

It was only after the establishment of 
tested methods of welding, that the proc- 
ess was used for the actual fabrication 
of parts for Ordnance material. This 
process has been adopted as the most 
satisfactory method of making thé es- 
sential parts going into the construction 
of mobile gun carriages, instrument trail- 
ers, vehicles bodies and chassis, etc., and 
for many shop tools, jigs and fixtures. 
The results obtained have proven that 
a@ great economy of time and money 
results from its use. 

Welded parts are built up from stand- 
ard commercial carbon or nickel steel 
plate, which is readily procurable any- 
where. By means of automatic gas cut- 
ting machines, the plate is cut into the 
desired shapes, so that these may be 
welded together to form the finishe® 
part or assembly. The manufacturing 
processes for rolling plate of the desired 
quality have been long established by 
the steel industry, and a uniform prod- 
uct is always. assu-ed. By X-ray con- 
trol of the welding, an assembled prod- 
uct is assured which is stronger, lighter 
and cheaper than a steel casting made 
to serve the same purpose. 

++ 

There are several types of welding in 
general use. The electric arc is the 
cleanest, most easily handled and gen- 
erally most satisfactory, and is used for 
most Ordnance work. Occasionally 
there are classes of work for which this 
type of welding is not suitable and it 
is necessary to resort to the atomic 
hydrogen arc welding, which is a spe- 
cial form of are welding, or to the more 
familiar acetylene gas welding. 

The electrodes which are fused by the 
arc, and which serve to join the plates 
together, are a commercial product and 


obtainable from many sources. It can 
be seen that welding takes in all indus- 
try and is not restricted to a highly 
specialized industry, such as is the case 
with the steel castings. 

The latest mobile antiaircraft carriages 
are constructed about 80 per cent of 
welded construction. In the early de- 
signs of these carriages, steel castings 
were used. The great stresses which 
these castings were called upon to with- 
stand, and the intricate shapes of the 
castings themselves, made them most 
difficult to design and manufacture. 

Rejections of castings for damaging 
imperfections were the common thing, 
and there seemed to be no solution until 
the welded structure was adopted. At 
the present time there is but a single 
large casting used in the assembly of 
this carriage, and it is now being stud- 
ied with a view to fabricating it by the 
welding process. 

In any manufacturing plant engaged 
in the production of articles in quan- 
tity, fixtures are necessary to the manu- 
facture of these parts economically. By 
the use of welding, it is possible to ob- 
tain fixtures which are rigid, light in 
weight, and which exactly meet the re- 
quirements of the job. 

These can be built quickly from mate- 
rials easily obtainable. If changes are 
found to be necessary later, due to 
changes in the part, it is a simple mat- 
ter to change the fixture and reweld it, 
and use it again and again. With cast 
fixtures this was usually impossible and 
new fixtures had to be procured. 

++ 

One of the problems confronting the 
Ordnance Department was that of hold- 
ing the ballistic cap securely to the point 
of armor piercing projectiles. These pro- 
jectiles are very hard, and the points 
are full of what are known as “quench- 
ing strains.” These strains make it diffi- 
cult to change the form of the projectile 
in any way, after it has been heat- 
treated, without disturbing its equi- 
librium, and possibly causing it to frac-~ 
ture. 

Plug welding was resorted to and 
proved very satisfactory. Projectiles with 
the caps secured in this manner were 
subjected to the most severe tests pos- 
sible, and this method of attachment 
held the caps to the projectiles securely. 

The necessity for the rapid production 
of parts has advanced the use of high 
speed lathe and planer tools in the bet- 
ter shops. These tools are expensive 
and, when the cutting edges are ground 
away, the tool must be redressed and re- 
heat-treated, or scrapped and replaced. 
Either of these operations is expensive. 

The Watertown Arsenal has success- 
fully deposited a layer of high-speed 
tool steel weld metal on the tips of these 
worn tools, and eliminated the reforg- 
ing and reheat-treatment. The life of 
the tool is prolonged several hundred per 
cent at least. This use of welding shows 
great promise. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear’in the issue of Jan. 4, Capt. S. S. Burgey, Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, will discuss other activities of the Department in its endeavor to 


keep abreast of modern industry. 


Reclamation of First Offenders 


Avoiding Development of Criminal Tendencies 
By GEORGE P. PORTER 


Auditor, State of Montana 


AM a member of the Pardon Board in the 

State of Montana, and have so been for 

13 years. I had the pleasure last week of 
listening to many people on child welfare. 

I have read the report of the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Crime. I have read the report of 
many State Crime Commissions of the dif- 
ferent States, and there are a few things to 
my notion they have all overlooked. 


A young man or by steals an automo- 
bile. ‘The judge sentences him to five years 
in the penitentiary with the intent of pun- 
ishment, and to make of him, when he comes 
out, a good law-abiding citizen. To me this 
is a-huge joke. 

They have sent this boy to the peniten- 
tiary for the first crime he has committed. 
They have placed him where his companions 
are all hardened criminals for a _ teacher, 
and it will be a mirecle when this boy comes 
out if he is not a criminal. He went in 
clean but he comes out tainted. 


The old law used to be “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” We sent men to 
prison to show them that they had to abide 
by the laws of their countries. And, if we 
gave them 25 years and they came out, they 
most generally came out dangerous crim- 
inals. 

When a man is sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, the intent is to keep him there, as he 
is a menace and always will be to society. 


Al — 


defined, has a place in the tax structure of 
the government. More nearly than any 
other form of taxation, when given univer- 
sality of application and an opportunity to 
show its worth, it measures the ability of 
taxpayers to support government. This is its 
justification. 

But experience has shown, and is showing, 
that it should not be relied upon as a majo 
source of revenue. “he net income tax should 
be considered as supplementary to other 
forms of taxation which furnish greater sta- 
bility of retiirn. 


But where a boy or man is sent to prison for 
five years we expect him to come out and fill 
his place in society. But we have failed in 
our purpose. 


To my notion the first step to be taken is 
a State penitentiary for the old offender. 
Even there measures should be taken to re- 
clai ma lost soul so that at some future date 
he may take his place in society and not 
be a menace. 


If he is a first offender he should be placed 
in a second prison or farm or some other 
place, where he could reflect upon his past 
and prepare for the future. Not many of 
these first offenders would ever becOme crim- 
inals if they were given the right teachings 
and the right conditions in this primary 
prison. 

The third place should be an industrial 
school for those who have not attained the 
age of 21. We find in the State of Montana 
that there are very few bad boys in this 
institution; in fact, in the majority of cases 
their home life was not good, they were al- 
lowed to run the streets at all times of the 
night,’ and sooner or later they wound up in 
the industrial school. There they were 
taught. to work, given schooling and all the 
things that a boy must have to make him a 
good man. 

I am pleased to say there are very few 
boys that go through this school that do not 
make good. Therefore, I feel that the first 
duty of the citizens to those unfortunates is 
not the old penalty of “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,” but the up-to-date 
method of treating these boys and first of- 
fenders and men as human beings, and we 
will find that the money invested will come 
back to us one hundredfold. 

It is true we should do everything in our 
power to keep these boys from becoming a 
first offender. But, once they have been sent 
over, we should not lose sight that we must 
do something for them to prepare them to 
become good and useful citizens and not a 
menace to society. 
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JAMES K. POLK 


President 0’ the Uni'ed States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Right of Child to Family Life 


and Home Environment « . 


{ 


Assistance Given to Mothers of Dependent 
Children in Rhode Island Is Described as 


Constructive Welfare Measure 


By HELEN A. POWERS 


Director of Mothers’ Aid, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


HE third clause of President Hoover's 
Children’s Charter demands: 

“For every child a home and that love 
and security for which a home provides; and 
for that child who must receive foster care, 
the nearest substitute for his own home.” 


The very word home in its larger sense 
suggests children, and fortunate, indeed, is 
the child whose home and its security have 
never been threatened by any social disaster. 

But social disaster—such as death, mental 
or physical illness, desertion or imprison- 
ment of the father and breadwinner—over- 
takes many families while the children are 
too young to be self-supporting; and then the 
mother, faced with the care and upbringing 
of her young children, is obliged to appeal for 
private or public aid to keep them with her. 

Prior to the advent of Mothers’ Aid, such 
dependent children were cared for by pri- 
vate or public agencies, generally in collec- 
tive groups, housed in child-caring institu- 
tions. In December, 1908, at the invitation 
of the late President Theodore Roosevelt, a 
group of child welfare workers met in a spe- 
cial conference at Washington to discuss 
better child-caring methods, 


+ + 

At that time he suggested that certain 
types of children should receive special care 
looking to the perpetuation of the home. 
He cited particularly the orphan child whose 
mother would like to keep him but could 
not do so because of her insufficient earn- 
ings. 

The following questions were presented for 
discussion in that group: 

“Should children of parents of worthy 
character, but suffering from temporary mis- 
fortune, and children of widows of worthy 
character be kept with their parents, aid be- 
ing given them to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of their children? 

“Should the breaking up of the home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty or only for 
reasons of inefficiency or immorality?” 

The conference decided it favored the 
conservation of family home life. 

In a special message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt declared home life was the highest 
and finest product of civilization and chil- 
dren should not be deprived of it except for 
urgent and compelling reasons. He also de- 
clared that poverty alone should not disrupt 
the home, and that children from unfit 
homes, and children who had no homes, who 
were obliged to be cared for by charitable 
agencies, should, so far as practicable, be 
cared for in families. 

Normal dependent children fall into two 
classes: Those with mothers competent to 
supervise their home care, and the other 
group probably destined for institutions, for 
as short a stay as possible, provided the child 
is not delinquent or defective. 

As a result of a general agitation for the 
better care of dependent children, the first 
statute ever passed for the support of the 
former group was written into the laws of 
Missouri and Illinois in 1911, generally 
known at that time as the “Mothers’ Pen- 
sion Bill,” now better known as “Mothers’ 
Aid.” In 1912 Colorado passed by popular 
vote the “Mothers’ Compensation Act,” which 
became effective January, 1913. 
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By 1919, 39 States as well as the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii had adopted Mothers’ 
Aid laws. Rhode Island came into line in 
1923, the 42d State, and at present 45 States 
are giving such assistance. 

It has been truly said that “the child is 
father of the man” and if the child is to 
grow up to be the right kind of father—or 
mother—then certain fundamental necess- 
ties must be considered in the child's up- 
bringing; namely, a good home with food, 
shelter, clothing, education, recreation or the 
right to play, and employment. 

The first two of these require that a mother 
must have an income sufficient to provide 
them. Clothing may be furnished largely 
by relatives or interested persons. 

As to the need for « lucation, the Rhode 
Island mothers’ aid law carries one clause 
which requires that a report be furnished 
by the Director to the State each year on 
the educational work accomplished by the 
children receiving assistance. Recreation 
which is positively necessary to satisfy the 
longing for play in the heart of every child 
is receiving the attention of men’s and 
women’s clubs everywhere and the radio and 
moving pictures now so much a part of 
the school curriculum furnish entertainment 
of excellent educational value. 

Playgrounds are the source of much fun 
and exercise and the children being cared 
for by the Mothers’ Aid Bureau make splen- 
did use of them especially in the cities. The 
recreation and health camps conducted by 
organizations and churches interested in 
children and their welfare provide vaca- 
tions during the Summer for those children 
who seem most in need of change of air 
and scene. 

The principal object of mothers’ aid is 
the development of good citizenship, and as 
the children begin to reach the age of 16, 
some steps have to be taken to fit the child 
for the job he hopes to undertake, and ef- 
forts are made to place him in work for 
which he seems best fitted, always with the 
thought of his future development in mind 
If he is mechanically inclined, work of that 
nature is solicited; if his inclination is on 
the side of selling, then work is obtained 
along that line for him. 


+ + 


Sometimes when the school work of a boy 
or girl is so outstanding that removal from 
school, just because the working age had 
been reached, would hamper the future of 
that child, the scholarship fund of the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association provides just the 
financial help necessary to allow the boy or 
girl to finish a course which will open to him 
broader avenues of employment service in 
the community—not to mention the sense 
of accomplishment which every child feels 
who has taken his place among a group of 
graduates. 

The school departments in the various 
cities and towns through their vocational 
guidance bureaus render the Mothers’ Aid 
Bureau most valuable assistance along this 
line. Fitting the right child to the right 


job helps a long way on the ladder which 
reaches to good citizenship. 

Administration standards require that in- 
quiries be made to learn the home condi- 
tions and needs of the children in each 
family, continued oversight to insure the wel- 
fare of the children and make such finan- 
cial adjustments as may be necessary to meet 
changing conditions. This oversight is not 
intended to destroy the initiative of the 
mother or to limit her legitimate responsi- 
bility, but is educational and friendly. 

To provide social service of this character, 
knowledge and skill are necessary and come 
only from study and training of the needs 
of children and childhood. 


+ + 


Mothers’ aid is, not a method of poor re- 
lief, but a constructive child welfare meas- 
ure, built on an ideal founded on the pro- 
tection of home life as a fundamental right 
of childhood. Its efficient administration de- 
mands that families be helped to maintain 
self-respect and community standing through 
normal standards of living. This can only 
be accomplished by giving adequate aid based 
on the budget needs of individual families. 

If this form of public assistance is not to 
lose the spirit which inspired it, this policy 
must be mantained, even though the number 
of beneficiaries be limited for a time. 


President Hoover’s Children’s Charter also 
Suggested “for the child who must receive 
foster care the nearest substitute for his 
own home.” The child who requires this 
type of care is usually either motherless or 
neglected, placed in an institution by the 
father who finds it impossible to make ade- 
quate provisions for him, or in the case of 
the neglected child, sent there by a commit- 
ting agency. 

The late President Roosevelt in his special 
message to Congress suggested that children 
who had no homes and who were obliged to 
be cared for by charitable agencies should 
so far as practicable be cared for in families, 
and today we find in all the States public 
and private child-placing agencies, which 
through a carefully planned system find 
happy homes and loving foster parents for 
these little ones. 

+ + 

Admission to an institution for the care 
of these children involves a period of ob- 
servation for the child which includes a thor- 
ough mental and physical examination. If 
the child is normal, then as soon as possible, 
a foster home is found for him, and in mak- 
ing the placement, careful consideration must 
be given to the attitude of the foster parents, 
the type of home and its location (urban or 
suburban) nearness to school and church, 
and the opportunities for association with 
other children in their recreational activities. 
Satisfactory references must be furnished by 
the foster parents and they must be per- 
sons of good standing in the community 
and kind to children. Necessary initial in- 
vestigations are made prior to the placing 
of children and careful follow-up work is 
carried on. Naturally there are occasional 
misfits, and in such cases new contacts must 
be made for the child by the social worker 
in happier Surroundings. 


Prolonging Period 


of Hard Times 
by Wage Cuts 


By Col. 
Charles R. Blunt 
Commissioner of Labor, 
State of New Jersey 
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HE question of the advisability of re- 

ducing the salaries of public employes— 

National, State, county and municipal— 
should be considered in two ways: As a broad 
economic question and as a question of public 
policy. 

Early in the present extended period of de- 
pression I took a stand against wage cuts. It 
is my firm belief that while the average sum 
in the pay envelopes of wage-earners is on 
the decline the end of the depression will 
not be in sight. 

For wage costs enter into prices; and only 
hand-to-mouth buying for bare current needs 
will be the order of the day, from the small- 
est retail purchases to the largest wholesale 
and industrial orders, until those responsible 
for the family pocketbooks and factory 
budgets are convinced that prices are at rock- 
bottom and will henceforth advance, however 
slowly. Therefore, every employer who puts 
@ wage-cut into effect is helping to lengthen 
the depression as well a3 reducing aggregate 
purchasing power, which also affects busi- 
ness conditions. 

Impetus will be given to general wage- 
cutting if governmental units start reducing 
salaries. This would certainly extend the 
period during which public funds must be 
used for relief of the unemployed. It is very 
probable that the money saved by salary re- 
ductions would not equal the extra amounts 
that would be required by the extension of 
the period of depression resulting from gen- 
eral wage-cutting. 

Furthermore, it should be recognized that 
the rank and file of public employes did not 
receive pay increases during the boom years 
after the war at all comparable with the in- 
creases given to the workers in commerce 
and industry. A large percentage are still 
under the maximums that have been set for 
years and many still at the minimums. For 
instance, there are scores of clerks and 
stenographers who are receiving $80 a month 
who are so capable that, had they entered 
private employment, they would now be earn- 
ing much more. Many are donating a definite 
percentage of their salaries to relief agencies. 

The reduction of salaries of the rank and 
file of public employes—clerks, teachers, po- 
lice, firemen, etc.—nt only is a short-sighted 
and unsound economic policy that would en- 
courage general wage-cutting and therefore 
delay the stabilization of prices so essential 
to business recovery, but an unfair one that 
would adversely affect the morale of the per- 
sonnel. : 





